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Preface 


MY  INTEREST  in  the  history  of  the  Chaplin  Family  was 
first  aroused  when,  delving  into  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  particular  reference  to  Miami 
First  Christian  Church,  I  re-discovered  what  had  scarcely 
registered  before,  that  my  husband’s  father  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  growing  pains  of  Alexander  Campbell’s  reforma¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  his  grandfather, 
Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Sr.  was  not  only  a  charter  member 
of  the  First  Christian  Church  at  Washington  in  1831  when 
the  definite  split-off  from  the  Baptists  occurred,  but  that  he, 
with  his  wife  Sophia,  had  been  also  a  member  of  the  earlier 
Brush  Run  Church  of  Baptist  affiliation  near  Washington, 
founded  in  1809  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Writing  this  story  had  its  inception  in  the  idea  of  a  history 
of  the  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  Family,  just  to  inform 
his  descendants  of  their  origins ;  for  they,  like  many  another 
westward-moving  family,  often  in  naming  their  ancestors 
could  go  no  farther  back  than  their  grandparents.  Moving 
one  generation  back  to  include  their  Revolutionary  ancestor, 
Elder  Asa  Chaplin,  was  a  natural  and  a  logical  step.  I  am 
sorry  that,  since  moving  back  that  one  generation,  there  has 
not  remained  enough  time  at  my  disposal  to  complete  the 
search  for  all  the  descendants  of  Asa’s  other  two  sons  and  his 
daughter  Martha.  That  search  will  I  hope  be  made  later  in 
supplement  to  this. 

My  curiosity  as  to  the  family  origins  was  further  piqued 
by  Chaplin  Family  Bible  records  in  my  possession  which  said 
that  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Sr.,  and  his  wife  Sophia,  both 
born  in  Massachusetts,  had  journeyed  to  Washington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  just  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  These  records 
also  said  that  his  brother  Jeremiah  was  President  of  Water- 
ville  College  in  Maine.  But  there  the  record  stopped !  What 
were  the  names  of  his  parents  and  how  to  find  that  out  re- 
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mained  a  problem  for  months.  Browsing  aimlessly  through 
some  patriotic  society  magazine  in  the  local  library  one  day 
I  discovered  what  proved  to  be  clues  to  the  answers  for  both : 
1)  A  Massachusetts  Chaplin  had  established  her  claims  to 
membership  in  a  patriotic  society  by  her  lineage  to  Hugh 
Chaplin,  1639,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  This  tentatively 
tied  in  with  statements  made  by  my  husband’s  father  that  his 
people  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  somewhat  later  than  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  Getting  our  line  back  to  this  then-problematic  ancestor, 
Hugh,  was  quite  another  and  much  more  intricate  problem, 
with  no  “know  how”  to  do  it  with  and  only  an  extremely 
limited,  very  young  local  library  to  turn  to.  2)  An  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  D.A.R.  magazine  announced  a  specialized  summer 
course  on  Genealogical  Research  offered  by  the  American 
University  at  Washington,  D.  C.  for  that  summer  of  1950, 
Meredith  B.  Colket,  Jr.,  Instructor.  I  was  qualified  to  take  it 
— the  advertisement  said  so !  It  looked  like  a  reasonable  excuse 
to  spend  scarce  money  on  a  vacation  with  a  purpose.  The 
vacation  had  to  have  a  purpose,  else  one  stayed  at  home !  So 
I  enrolled,  hoping  at  least  to  learn  who  Richard  Bailey  Chap¬ 
lin’s  father  was  and  to  learn  how  to  go  on  back  from  there. 

Using  Jeremiah,  a  college  president,  about  whom  there 
should  be  something  in  print,  as  an  opening  wedge,  parents 
Asa  and  Mary  Bailey  Chaplin  were  uncovered. 

Four  years  have  passed  and  my  search  is  still  uncovering 
facts  about  one  or  another  of  the  Asa  Chaplin  family.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  and  still  enjoy  the  processes  of  search, 
even  to  the  entire  story  of  all  of  Hugh  Chaplin’s  descendants, 
but  Time  says,  NO  ! 

Compiling  these  facts  has  been  a  real  pleasure — a  ready¬ 
made  filler  for  empty  hours,  a  labor  of  love  for  my  family. 
It  has  filled  these  hours  with  purposeful  effort.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  joy  of  a  new  fact  discovered!  —  “Jeremiah  Chap¬ 
lin  of  Providence  taught  school  at  one  time  at  Georgetown.” 
—  Discovering  that  one  unrelated  unexciting  printed  fact  in 
a  remote  corner  only  recently  filled  an  otherwise  frustrated 
yesterday  with  a  feeling  of  real  accomplishment.  Then  the 
interesting  byways  one  can  enter — you  tell  yourself  “for  a 
moment  only,” — every  step  along  the  way ;  more  than  once  they 
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consume  time  and  time  and  time,  until  one  often  forgets 
completely  what  was  originally  being  searched  for. 

One  very  interesting  byway  (Or  would  it  be  a  highway?) 
is  the  ready  made  laboratory  the  descendants  of  Asa  Chaplin 
furnish  for  a  study  in  the  respective  values  of  heredity  vs. 
environment  in  the  development  of  a  family.  Three  sons  and 
a  daughter,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  shall  we  say  equally 
endowed,  but  very  unequal  in  the  proximity  and  availability 
of  educational  opportunity.  On  the  surface  their  paths  and 
spheres  of  influence  diverge  widely.  One  branch  is  largely 
made  up  of  college-trained  high-ranking  professional  men ;  the 
daughter’s  son  and  both  her  grandsons  were  also  professional 
men.  The  other  two  branches  are  largely  farmers  and  trades¬ 
men  of  medium  or  even  indifferent  educational  training.  Here 
are  family  developments  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  analyze. 

Another  interesting  study,  with  this  family  as  its  labora¬ 
tory,  would  be  to  trace  in  these  descendants  of  Hugh  Chaplin, 
immigrant  of  1638,  persisting  and  yet  sometimes  so  much 
modified  traits  of  character  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable 
for  their  Puritanic  origins.  Just  to  touch  on  some  of  them, 
their  variations  and  tangents,  is  to  point  up  the  field  which 
might  be  uncovered  for  a  study  in  family  life  over  almost  four 
centuries.  There  is  the  sterner,  stricter,  more  rigid  side  of 
Puritan  character  which  to  many  makes  per  se  the  Puritan; 
there  is  the  rigid  honesty;  there  are  the  many  of  the  family 
who  have  chosen  the  Christian  ministry  as  their  work  in  life; 
there  are  radical  elements  of  thinking  and  of  action  in  many 
of  these  descendants  which  certainly  are  survivals— for  the 
Puritan  was  the  radical  of  King  James’  day;  there  is  liberalism 
of  thinking  based  in  character  of  rigid  integrity;  some  were 
crusaders;  there  is  daring  initiative  and  stubbornness  of  pur¬ 
pose  all  along  the  line.  But  there  I  must  leave  it  for  a  future 
analyst  to  tell  an  interesting  story.  # 

I  need  not  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  other  branches 
of  Asa  Chaplin’s  family  for  the  seemingly  undue  amount  of 
space  accorded  to  the  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin  branch.  It  is 
because  I  have  devoted  odds  and  ends  of  time  for  four  years 
to  the  latter  and  have  also  right  on  tap  much  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them.  The  data  on  this  branch  is  practically  complete 
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to  the  eleventh  generation.  Frustrating  delays  have  been  many 
and  to  devote  more  time  to  complete  the  data  on  the  other 
branches  is  now  out  of  the  question;  and  so  I  give  you  what 
I  have  and  bequeath  the  joy  of  completion  to  some  younger 
member  of  the  family. 

I  am  grateful  for  all  the  help,  the  cooperation,  and  the 
financial  assistance  that  have  been  given  me.  For  the  data  on 
the  members  of  the  James  McDermott  Chaplin  family  I  am 
altogether  indebted  to  family  records  supplied  by  his  son 
Charles  Sumner  Chaplin,  Winfield,  Kansas,  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  eighth  generation  in  the  Asa  Chaplin  line;  to 
Mabel  (Chaplin)  Ribelin,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  Maude  Woosley 
and  her  sister  Martha  Woosley  Ball,  both  of  Mariposa  County, 
California,  and  to  Mary  (Chaplin)  Curvey,  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
for  the  records  of  the  Jeremiah  Brown  Chaplin  branch;  to 
Mary  Watts  Chaplin,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  to  Colonel  Robert 
Tappan  Chaplin,  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  and  to  Annie  M. 
Winslow,  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  material  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Chaplin,  Jr.’s  family. 

To  Annie  M.  Winslow  of  the  Benjamin  Chaplin  branch  and 
to  Marjorie  Huse,  the  latter  a  descendant  of  another  branch 
of  the  Hugh  Chaplin  stem,  to  Mary  Chaplin  Shute,  her  cousin 
recently  deceased,  and  to  Harriet  Scofield,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  friend,  I  am  indebted  for  local  geographical  touches  and  for 
pictures  of  the  Chaplin  homes  in  Rowley,  Georgetown,  and 
Danvers. 

Others  who  have  helped  in  other  important  and  necessary 
ways,  including  finance,  are  my  typist  daughter,  Helen  (Chapi- 
lin)  Brosi;  Ralph  Evan  Chaplin,  Mexico  City;  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Wilson,  and  her  sister  Edna  (Wilson)  Bowman,  both  of 
Berkeley,  California;  Bert  R.  Chaplin,  Miami,  my  son,  and 
all  the  rest  who  J^ave  been  kindly  indulgent  of  “Grandma”  and 
her  genealogical  hobbies,  and  who  have  been,  I  assure  you, 
more  interested  in  her  findings  than  their  attitudes  would 
indicate.  It  has  been  almost  an  entire-family  project! 

The  material  in  this  book  has  been  arranged  by  families, 
rather  than  by  generations.  I  have  hoped  by  this  arrangement 
the  better  to  sustain  reader  interest  in  my  necessarily  limited 
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reader  audience.  If  there  seems  too  much  repetition  of  small 
details,  that  has  been  in  general  done  consciously,  aiming  to 
make  each  section  self-sufficient  for  the  family  reader  with 
spot-reading  habits. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Chaplin  generations  of  today  and 
tomorrow  may  be  inspired  to  more  purposeful  living  by  even 
this  limited  knowledge  of  their  ancestors  and  their  inheritance. 
Yesterday  was  a  day  of  individual  effort  for  individual  sur¬ 
vival  on  a  seemingly  limitless  frontier.  Always  there  was  an 
expanding  horizon  to  the  West.  For  them  there  was  always  an 
“out”  to  the  West  just  for  the  daring  and  the  taking.  Today 
those  expanding  land  horizons  have  been  completely  blocked 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  new  frontiers  are  mainly  in  the  realm 
of  scientific  achievement  and  in  those  realms  of  industry  and 
business  which  make  those  scientific  achievements  available 
to  the  public. 

In  these  new  fields  the  leaders  are  relatively  few.  Expand¬ 
ing  industry,  says  a  morning  paper,  is  hard  pressed  to  find 
new  leaders.  A  leader  in  such  a  field  needs  special  endowment 
of  mind,  special  education,  unusual  financial  stability,  and 
ability  to  shoulder  responsibility.  The  vastly  increased  number 
of  wage  earners  and  salaried  men,  necessary  subordinates  to 
implement  these  expanding  businesses  and  research  projects, 
necessarily  must  content  themselves  with  being  cogs  in  a 
wheel.  Important  as  cogs  are,  still  they  do  not  furnish  the 
driving  power ;  cogs  mesh  and  turn  the  wheel  only  by  routine 
submission  to  an  outside  power.  The  wage  earner  and  the 
salaried  man  is  not  in  general  working  to  achieve  something  of 
his  own  planning ;  by  disuse  he  becomes  less  and  less  an  ambi¬ 
tious  individual.  His  security  for  old  age  is  provided  for  him ; 
he  expects  that  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  when  the  tides  of  life 
begin  increasingly  to  run  out,  he  will  automatically  have 
qualified  for  an  adequate  security  check.  Not  even  this  is  of  his 
own  doing.  It  is  part  of  a  mass  program  in  which  some  other 
power  than  himself  has  required  him  to  participate,  and  which 
forces  his  employer  to  pay  the  premiums  for  him.  This  program 
furnishes  employment  for  hordes  of  accountants  on  Federal 
levels  to  care  for  and  to  police  the  records.  And  so  by  one  mass 
device  or  another  in  industry,  research,  government,  we  are 
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steadily  increasing-  the  wage-earning  class,  steadily  decreasing 
the  numbers  of  the  independent,  self-employed  class.  That  is 
the  steadily  developing  twenty-first  Century  pattern  of  living 
that  can  stifle  the  “rugged  individualism”  of  our  founders  and 
fathers.  This  could  return  us  to  the  medieval  class  system, 
newly  garbed  in  an  industrial  and  scientific  dictatorship  within 
the  bounds  of  an  atomic-powered  age. 

The  evidences  of  change  are  everywhere.  It  is  a  push-button 
age  of  comforts  in  the  home;  of  power  controlled  machines  in 
our  industrial  world;  of  amazing  developments,  both  for  our 
well  being  and  for  our  destruction,  in  the  world  of  science. 
Even  our  most  rock-ribbed  “rugged  individualist,”  the  farmer, 
is  not  being  exempted  from  these  streamlining  changes. 
Electricity  increases  his  output  of  eggs  and  milks  his  cows; 
in  this  very  morning’s  newspaper  we  read  that  the  farmer  of 
the  future  will  operate  his  farm  by  some  miraculous  “push¬ 
button”  system  set  up  and  operated  from  his  headquarters 
building.  Amazing?  Yes,  but  who  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  on  the 
way?  The  octogenarian  of  today  can  tell  you  that  the  wild 
nineteenth  century  dreams  of  Jules  Verne  and  Darius  Green 
are  now  mere  commonplace  realities,  brought  about  within  his 
own  life-span  of  eighty  years. 

Today’s  and  tomorrow’s  generations  need  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  these  changes;  they  should  know  their 
own  origins  and  their  purposes ;  they  must  properly  relate 
those  pasts  to  a  future  it  is  desirable  to  attain.  Only  so  can 
they  conserve  the  best  in  our  history  and  attain  what  is  best 
for  their  future.  They  must  continue  to  be  strong  as  indi¬ 
viduals  if  they  are  in  any  way  to  control  what  that  future  is 
to  become.  They  must  continue  to  exercise  that  God-given 
individuality  if  they  are  to  be  happy  in  their  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  In  individual  achievement,  not  in  mere  comfort  and 
security  alone,  will  they  find  their  greatest  happiness. 

It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
sons  of  Asa  Chaplin  just  to  know  that  their  very  own  ancestors 
were  of  that  exclusive  individualistic  group  of  whom  John 
Fiske  wrote  more  than  sixty  years  ago  that  ninety-eight  of 
every  one  hundred  New  England  immigrants  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  of  English  origin,  and  were  the  an- 
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cestors  of  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  in  1889.  These  English  ancestors  were  thus  the 
ones  who  set  the  pattern  for  our  American  way  of  living  and 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly 
a  Chaplin  heritage  to  preserve  that  way.  Those  ancestors 
became  strong,  working  for  survival  on  a  seemingly  limitless 
territorial  frontier,  always  open  to  them  just  for  the  taking. 
Today  the  sons  of  Asa  Chaplin  have  the  new  task  of  trans¬ 
ferring  their  frontiers  to  new  fields.  Are  you  actively  trans¬ 
ferring  your  heritage  to  those  new  frontiers,  or  are  you 
merely  being  pushed  along? 

Today’s  type  of  living  and  remuneration  emphasizes  the 
“sufficient  unto  the  day”  philosophy  of  life  and  tends  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  status  of  men  as  salaried  men  and  wage  earners. 
Mass  strikes  are  ours  to  keep  a  living  wage  at  the  proper 
levels  and  to  insure  continued  employment;  installment  buy¬ 
ing  provides  a  seemingly  easy  way  to  get  the  comforts  the 
Joneses  have;  security  for  our  old  age  and  that  of  our  loved 
ones  is  provided.  Our  pay  check  brings  us  all  of  these.  Why 
do  more? 

If  we  as  a  people  are  to  remain  individually  strong  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  twenty-first  century  living  and  progress,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual,  we  must  somehow  preserve  our 
rugged  individual  spirit  for  the  new  age.  This  must  be  done, 
if  you  as  a  motivating  person  are  to  survive  under  the  stifling 
clouds  of  today’s  mass  and  massive  operations,  and  if  you  are 
to  be  truly  happy !  Only  in  some  type  of  individual  expression, 
other  than  mass  obedience  to  an  outside  compulsion,  will  your 
complete  happiness  be  found.  It  is  your  task,  my  dear  family 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  to  help  to  find  that  way  for  you  and 
yours,  and  so  to  preserve  that  individualistic  heritage  your 
fathers  gave  you.  And  now,  I  hope,  good  reading!  And  good 
bye! 

Mittie  Myers  Chaplin. 
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PART  I 


Ancestry 

of 

Asa  Chaplin 


Chapter  I 


HISTORICAL  and 
GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 


ASA  CHAPLIN,  born  8 :  February,  1739/40,  was  the  third 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Boynton)  Chaplin  of  New 
Rowley,  now  Georgetown,  Massachusetts.  Because  of 
the  number  of  Chaplin  families  in  South  Georgetown,  this 
area  of  Georgetown  has  sometimes  been  called  locally 
“Chaplinville.”  New  Rowley  was  the  original  name  applied 
to  this  settlement  in  the  middle  and  upper  commons  of  Rowley, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  western  section  of  the  Rev.  Ezechi 
Rogers’  Grant.  It  was,  before  settlement,  known  as  “the 
three  thousand  acres.”  It  was  first  surveyed  and  thrown  open 
to  general  settlement  in  1717,  although  a  few  freeholds  had 
previously  been  granted. 

The  territory  of  Rowley  was  originally  a  grant  in  1639  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  Rev.  Ezechi  Rogers  of 
Rowley  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  his  company.  It  is  thus 
described  in  their  records,  referring  to  the  land  between 
Ipswich  and  Newbury  in  northeastern  Massachusetts:  “13 
March,  1638-9,  Mr.  Ezechi  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Phillips  &  their 
Company  had  granted  them  8  miles  every  way  into  the 
countrey  where  it  may  not  trench  vpon  other  plantations 
already  settled.”  Until  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  the 
autumn  of  1639  it  was  known  as  “Mr.  Rogers’  Plantation.” 
Then  it  was  officially  named  “Rowley,”  for  the  town  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  where  Rogers  had  ministered  for  the 
previous  seventeen  years. 

The  story  of  Rogers’  coming  to  the  New  World  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
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reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  He  came  to  New  England 
at  the  close  of  the  ten-year  period  from  1629  to  1640,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Great  Puritan  migration  from 
England.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  this  period  four  thou¬ 
sand  families ,  or  about  twenty-one  thousand  British  subjects, 
came  to  America  to  escape  the  tyrannies  of  King  James  and 
his  son  Charles  the  First.  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
in  1610,  had  been  pastor  of  the  Rowley  church  in  England 
since  21  February,  1620.  His  successor  was  installed  6  June, 
1638.  In  Rogers’  will  (printed  in  full  in  Gage,  page  58,  History 
of  Rowley),  made  in  1660,  twenty-two  years  after  his  migra¬ 
tion  to  America,  he  tells  the  story  of  his  ministry  there.  “Then 
the  Lord  gave  me  a  call  to  a  public  charge  at  Rowley,  in  York¬ 
shire,  Where,  by  the  gentleness  of  Toby  Mathew,  I  was 
favored  both  for  subscription  and  ceremonies,  and  enjoyed 
my  liberty  in  the  ministry  for  about  seventeen  years  in  com¬ 
fortable  sort,  till  for  refusing  to  read  that  accursed  book *  that 
allowed  sports  on  God's  Holy  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  Day,  I  was 
suspended,  and  by  it  and  other  sad  signs  of  the  times,  driven 
with  many  of  my  hearers  into  New  England."  Rogers  as  a 
man  of  strong  conviction,  rigidly  adhering  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  also  to  fashions  in  dress,  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
quotation  from  the  very  long  introduction  to  his  will:  “I  pro¬ 
fess  myself  to  have  lived  and  to  die  an  unfeigned  hater  of  the 
base  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  Antinomians,  and  all 
other  phrenetics,  dolays  of  the  times  that  spring  from  thence, 
which  God  will,  ere  long,  cause  to  be  as  dung  on  the  earth. 
I  do  also  protest  against  all  the  evil  fashions  and  guises  of  this 
age,  both  in  apparel  and  that  general  disguisement  of  long 
ruffian-like  hair,  a  custom  most  generally  taken  up  at  that 
time  [of  Charles  I  ]  when  the  grave  and  modest  wearing  of  the 


*The  Book  of  Sports  was  a  book  put  out  originally  in  1618  by  James  I, 
advocating  participation  by  Puritan  church  goers  in  Sunday  afternoon 
sports,  such  as  dancing,  setting  up  May-poles,  “leaping.”  archery.  This 
was  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  soften  the  strictness  of  Puritan  Sunday 
observance.  It  brought  such  a  storm  of  protest,  that  James  withdrew  his 
orders.  Charles  I  resuscitated  the  orders  in  1633  and  required  all  min¬ 
isters  to  read  the  book  as  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  Some  obeyed; 
some  read  it  but  dryly  commented  at  the  close,  “This  is  not  the  word  of 
God.”  Other  pastors  adjourned  the  morning  service  and  evaded  the 
orders  by  holding  an  informal  afternoon  service  or  by  delivering  a  lecture. 
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hair  was  a  part  of  the  reproach  of  Christ,  as  appears  by  the 
term  of  roundheads.” 

Rogers  and  some  of  his  company  of  twenty  families  were 
in  Boston  2:10  mo.  1638,  old  time  (Our  December) .  On  that 
date  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Winslow’s  church  in  Boston 
and  asked  permission  for  his  people  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  with  them.  (Gage,  page  55.)  Tradition  says  that  they 
came  on  the  ship  “John”  from  Hull,  seaport  of  Yorkshire,  and 
landed  at  the  port  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

This  tradition  is  all  but  completely  authenticated  by  two 
men  of  that  early  day.  Cotton  Mather,  grandson  of  a  pioneer 
of  1635,  writing  in  his  “Magnalia,”  says  that  Ezekiel  Rogers 
came  over  in  1638  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Yorkshire  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  sufficient  influence  to  induce  a  London 
ship  master  to  make  the  side  trip  from  London  to  Hull  to 
take  them  on  as  passengers  for  the  trip  to  America.  Edward 
Johnson  of  Woburn,  the  near  contemporary,  tells  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  first  printer,  William  Daye,  to  the  new  land  along 
with  Rogers. 

So  great  had  been  the  influx  of  colonists  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  from  1620-1640  that  finding  coastal  lands  for  new  set¬ 
tlers  was  by  1638  becoming  a  problem.  Rogers  dickered  for  a 
time  with  the  proprietors  of  Quinnipiack  (New  Haven), 
Connecticut,  who  were  anxious  to  have  his  group  settle  there. 
Not  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  them  and 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  inducements  which  the  proprietors 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had  also  held  out  to  him,  he  finally 
accepted  (doubtless  on  advice  of  his  cousin,  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
minister  of  Ipswich  since  1636)  a  grant  of  the  last  vacant 
strip  of  coastal  land  in  Massachusetts  —  some  forty  miles 
far  out  from  Boston  to  the  North,  between  Ipswich  and 
Newbury,  a  grant  running  “8  miles  every  way  into  the 
countrey  where  it  may  not  trench  vpon  other  plantations 
already  settled.”  Rogers  and  his  families,  now  increased  to 
sixty,  were  at  Rowley,  out  in  the  wilderness,  very  soon  after 
the  grant  was  made,  13  March,  1638/9. 

Among  those  who  received  house  lots  in  the  first  drawing 
for  home  sites  in  Rowley  was  Hugh  Chaplin.  Other  Chaplins 
came  to  America  in  those  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  was  a  Clement  Chaplin  from  Suffolk,  who 
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having  taken  the  oath  of  conformity  (as  a  prelude  for  leaving 
England)  embarked  for  New  England  in  1635  on  the  “Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Ann.”  There  was  an  Edward  Chaplin  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty  in  1635  was  on  board  the  ship  “Dorset”  bound  for 
Bermuda.  There  is  a  list  of  the  children  of  William  Chaplin 
who  were  born  in  Dorchester  in  the  years  from  1648-1683. 
There  were  the  Chaplines  of  Virginia,  descendants  of  Isacke 


Essex  County,  Massachusetts  showing  Reverend  Ezechi  Rogers’ 
Plantation  granted  to  him  and  to  Mr.  John  Phillips  by  Act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  13:  March,  1638/39 

Scale:  From  Rowley  Post  Office  to  Haverhill, 
Approximately  twelve  miles 
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Chapli(a)ne,  who  came  in  the  ship  “Starr”  in  1610  and  who 
lived  on  the  plantation  called  “Ghaplaine’s  Choyse.”  To  men¬ 
tion  only  one  more,  there  was  an  ill-fortuned  Jeremiah  Chap¬ 
lin  who  in  1678  furnished  “security”  for  his  passage  to  the 
Carolinas  on  the  ship  “Joseph  C.  Ann”  from  England’s  penal 
colony,  Barbados. 

The  American  lineage  of  Asa  Chaplin,  of  Georgetown, 
Massachusetts,  is  clearly  and  authentically  defined  as  running 
to  Hugh  Chaplin  of  Rowley,  who  is  quite  generally  accepted 
as  one  of  the  “twenty  families  from  Yorkshire,”  England, 
who  came  to  Boston  with  Ezechi  Rogers  on  the  ship  “John” 
in  the  fall  of  1638. 

As  to  the  English  lineage  of  Hugh  Chaplin,  there  is  some 
uncertainty.  In  general,  the  qualified  statement  of  James 
Savage,  given  without  citing  his  authority,  has  been  accepted. 
This  is  contained  in  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the 
First  Settlers  of  New  England ,  published  in  1860,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Hugh  Chaplin  was  b.  22  May  1603,  it  is  said,  the  s.  of  Ebenezer  wh  was 
b.  10  May  1572.  wh  was  s.  of  Jeremy  of  Bradford,  co.  York,  b.  4  Aug.  1541. 

This  places  him  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  belonging  to 
England’s  great  middle  class.  The  uncertainty  lies  in  the  use 
and  position  of  the  phrase  “it  is  said,”  which  could  refer 
either  backward  to  uncertainty  of  his  birth  date  or  forward 
to  his  parentage,  or  both.  No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet 
been  able  to  find  Savage’s  authority  for  the  statement,  nor  to 
verify  it  in  English  records. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  strain  of  noble  or  royal  blood 
in  Hugh  Chaplin’s  antecedents,  there  is  no  real  doubt.  Some 
of  his  descendants  may  have  mistakenly  secured  a  Chaplin 
coat  of  arms,  but  research  thus  far  seems  to  point  to  these 
coats  as  belonging  to  other  Chaplins  than  those  of  Yorkshire 
origin.  Leola  Chaplin  Ellis  of  Cornish,  Maine,  who  in  1949 
published  Ancestry  and  Descendants  of  John  Chaplin ,  (1758- 
1837),  has  gone  somewhat  into  this  question  of  a  Chaplin  coat 
of  arms  and  has  written  her  negative  findings  in  Appendix 
F  of  her  book.  Since  our  Asa  Chaplin  and  her  John  Chaplin 
are  both  great-great  grandsons  of  Hugh,  what  Mrs.  Ellis 
learns  in  her  continuing  search  into  Yorkshire  and  other  old 
English  records  will  affect  both  branches  of  the  family.  If  this 
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search  produces  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  Yorkshire  Chaplins, 
or  connects  them  with  the  Lincolnshire  Chaplins,  who,  so  they 
say,  do  have  some  claim  to  a  family  coat,  then  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  try  to  connect  Hugh  with  those  lines  and  to 
strike  out  the  following  compensating  paragraphs  on  Hugh 
Chaplin  as  a  staunch  and  worthy  representative  of  England’s 
great  middle  class.  Then  we  shall  indeed  be  sorry  to  re¬ 
linquish  our  claims  to  an  inheritance  of  the  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  developed  in  that  growing  independent-minded  middle 
class. 

Of  the  qualities  of  this  middle  class  much  has  been  written 
by  way  of  extolling  its  virtues,  and  of  its  predominance  among 
the  Puritan  immigrants  in  those  years  of  the  great  migration 
from  England.  Most  of  them  were  men  “of  estate,”  some  even 
of  a  considerable  “estate” ;  all  but  a  very  few  could  pay  for 
their  passage  and  bring  with  them  enough  of  supplies  and 
goods  to  tide  them  over  the  first  year.  That  took  money.  It  is 
said  in  regard  to  the  first  settlers  at  Salem  that  it  had  cost  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  from  £16  to  £20  per  person 
to  bring  them  over  and  “furnish  them.”  Many,  too,  of  these 
voluntary  exiles  from  England  left  considerable  properties 
behind.  These  people  were  of  the  type  which  valued  its 
property,  and  so  they  made  orderly  disposal  by  will  of  what¬ 
ever  they  owned,  even  though  it  consisted  of  but  a  few  bits 
of  personal  property,  including  even  clothing.  Edward  John¬ 
son  in  his  “Wonder  Working  Providence”  written  about  1650, 
in  the  stilted  phrases  of  seventeenth  century  English  piously 
regards  them  as  selected  by  a  Higher  Power  to  people  a 
chosen  land. 

Other  very  early  colonies  in  the  New  World  may  have  been 
colonized  by  hardened  adventurers,  prisoners,  “ne’er-do-wells,” 
those  who  lacked  energy  and  initiative  to  succeed  at  home, 
malcontents ;  but  not  these.  They  came  of  a  class  willing  to 
give  up  home  and  estate  to  go  to  a  new  land,  and  stubborn 
enough  to  stay  there.  They  did  this  that  they  might  maintain 
their  firm  stand  for  the  religious  principles  and  practice  in 
which  they  firmly  believed.  Truly,  from  history’s  point  of 
view,  they  were  a  selected  group. 

An  English  clergyman  some  years  before  1938  made  an 
address  before  the  “east  Riding  Antiquarian  Society”  in  North 
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England  in  which  he  said :  “I  have  never  known  stronger  or 
wiser  men  than  those  who  colonized  America  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  of  whom  the  men  of  Rowley,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  were  second  to  none.” 

These  energetic  Puritans,  who  had  had  initiative  and 
energy  enough  to  cut  out  new  hemes  in  a  strange  new  land, 
were  still  in  their  own  government  and  church  life  as  in¬ 
tolerant  as  their  oppressors,  on  whose  pattern  they  had  set 
up  their  life  and  government  in  America.  But  they  were  in¬ 
tolerant  for  far-differing  reasons.  Theirs  was  a  protective 
intolerance,  aimed  to  preserve  principles  for  which  they  had 
come  to  this  new  land.  The  Puritan  had  to  be  stubbornly 
insistent  on  his  own  way  of  life  if  it  was  to  stand ;  and  if  he 
was  to  remain  here  under  nature’s  heavy  impositions.  This 
attitude  was  but  symbolic  of  the  emerging  individuality  of  a 
new  day  in  government. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  descendants  of  Hugh  Chaplin  to 
search  for  a  kingly  or  noble  descent  nor  for  heraldic  emblems 
and  coats  of  arms.  They  must  look  to  the  middle  class.  They 
must,  and  should  be,  happy  and  proud  to  accept  the  sternly 
uncompromising  Puritan  conscience  of  pre-Cromwellian  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  richest  basic  spiritual  inheritance. 
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Chapter  II 


HUGH  CHAPLIN 

The  Puritan  Immigrant,  1603  —  1653/54 


HUGH  CHAPLIN  was  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts  in  the 
very  earliest  period  of  its  settlement.  That  is  estab¬ 
lished.  But  the  date  of  his  birth,  his  ancestry,  and  his 
emigration  from  England  to  Massachusetts,  have  not  been 
conclusively  proved  by  genealogical  standards  of  evidence.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  James  Savage’s  qualified  statement  of 
Hugh’s  birth  and  ancestry.  It  would  seem  that  so  detailed  and 
exact  a  statement  as  Savage  made  can  scarcely  be  wholly  dis¬ 
credited.  It  would  seem  much  more  probable  that  in  1860 
Savage  had  access  to  some  family  record  now  lost.  Nothing 
has  since  been  turned  up  either  to  verify  or  to  disprove  his 
statements. 

Genealogists  from  Rowley,  Massachusetts  have  since  vis¬ 
ited  Rowley,  England,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  a  line  on 
the  Chaplins  in  Yorkshire.  Nor  have  they  been  able  to  agree 
on  just  which  families  were  the  twenty  families  from  York¬ 
shire  who  came  with  the  Rev.  Ezechi  Rogers  in  the  ship 
“John.”  The  passenger  list  for  this  trip  of  the  ship  “John” 
has  not  been  found,  but  writers  on  the  subject  of  who  came 
with  Rogers  include  Hugh  Chaplin  as  a  probable  passenger 
along  with  his  Bradford  fellow-countrymen,  the  Jewett  Broth¬ 
ers,  Maximilian  and  Joseph. 

Exactness  as  to  Hugh  Chaplin’s  English  origins  is  for  our 
present  purpose  relatively  unimportant.  We  are  interested 
here  in  Hugh  Chaplin,  Immigrant  to  America.  His  very  early 
presence  on  the  Rowley  scene  has  been  established  from  con- 
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temporary  New  England  sources.  1)  The  first  settlers  of 
Rowley  were  a  group  from  Yorkshire  and  adjoining  areas. 

2)  In  these  early  settlements  friends  and  relatives  often 
banded  together  to  travel,  and  also  tended  to  follow  other 
friends  or  relatives  who  may  have  preceded  them  to  America. 

3)  Many  who  soon  after  joined  those  at  Rowley,  were  also 
from  Yorkshire.  4)  Hugh  Chaplin,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
was  in  Rowley  early  enough  to  receive  a  house-lot  in  the  first 
division  of  house-lots,  recorded  in  1643  when  the  County  of 
Essex  was  created,  although  the  actual  division  was  most 
probably  made  very  soon  after  the  group’s  arrival  at  the 
plantation  in  March,  1639.  His  four  children  were  born  in 
Rowley,  the  eldest  in  1643.  5)  There  is  no  record  of  him  in 
the  passenger  lists  of  other  ships  arriving  at  or  before  this 
time;  nor  is  he  named,  as  some  others  of  these  first  settlers 
were,  as  having  been  located  in  any  of  the  other  near-by 
settlements.  6)  He  was  in  Rowley  18:  3rd  month,  1642  when 
he  took  the  Freeman’s  Oath  there.* 

Hugh  Chaplin’s  house-lot**  was  located  on  Bradford  Street 
close  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  street.  It  was  astride 
the  Town  Street  which  parallelled  one  branch  of  the  town 
brook  and  at  the  foot  of  Bradford  Street  Hill.  This  location 
was  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  town’s  center,  the 
church,  pushing  closely,  if  not  exceeding,  what  had  been  from 
1635  to  1640  the  current  legal  requirement  of  the  General 
Court  that  no  one  should  reside  more  than  one-half  mile  from 

*NOTE:  The  word  freeman  needs  explanation.  It  carried  quite  different 
implications  in  that  day  from  those  of  today,  but  they  were  no  less 
important.  Then  as  now,  a  freeman  was  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth; 
he  was  entitled  to  vote  and  to  hold  public  office.  He  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  obey  and  to  support  his  government,  to  be  active  in  uncovering  under¬ 
mining  activities,  and  to  vote  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate  for  the  public 
weal.  Thus  then  as  now  were  stressed  both  the  privileges  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship.  A  further  requirement  for  becoming  a  freeman 
was  membership  in  good  standing  of  a  Congregational  (Puritan)  Church, 
a  requirement  which  was  basic  until  1664,  when  it  was  modified  to  accept 
a  clergyman’s  certificate  of  correct  doctrine  and  good  moral  character. 
Not  a  bad  requirement  for  any  voter  any  time! 

*  *  For  a  map  of  these  house-lots  and  the  village  of  Rowley,  see  “Ezechi 
Rogers’  Plantation”  by  Amos  E.  Jewett,  and  “Early  Settlers  of  Rowley” 
by  Blodgette  and  Jewett. 
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the  church.  His  half-acre  planting  lot  was  near.  Only  two 
others  settlers  had  lots  farther  out  from  the  town’s  center, 
John  Dresser  and  Thomas  Elithorp. 

The  size  of  the  house-lot  the  new  settler  received  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  he  had  contributed  to  the  £800  fund 
required  to  buy  out  those  settlers  from  Ipswich  on  the  South 
and  Newbury  on  the  North,  who  had  previously  staked  out 
their  farms  within  the  bounds  of  this  grant  to  Rogers.  Those 
who  had  contributed  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  were  given  4  acre 
house-lots;  those  who  contributed  nothing  were  given  li/2 
acre  assignments.  A  like  difference,  considerably  multiplied, 
is  reflected  in  the  subsequent  allotments  to  the  settlers  of 
swamp,  meadow,  and  uplands  outside  the  village  proper.* 

Whatever,  if  any,  the  social  implications  in  this  smaller 
outlying  assignment,  to  Hugh  Chaplin  this  was  a  lot  of  his 
own;  he  had  two  good  hands,  a  will  to  do,  and  a  vista  of  a 
whole  new  independent  world  ahead  —  wilderness  though  it 
was. 

Hugh  and  twenty-seven  others  had  not  contributed  to'  this 
fund  and  accordingly  received  one  and  one-half  acre  house- 
lots.  The  eight  settlers  who  received  the  three,  four  and  six 
acre  lots — that  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential — were 
given  their  larger  house-lots  in  a  rectangular  area  almost 
square  in  the  center  of  the  village  on  Holmes  and  Wethers¬ 
field  Streets  near  to  the  slight  elevation  planned  as  the  lo¬ 
cation  for  the  church.  The  two  acre  lots  were  concentrated 
on  Holmes  Street,  while  a  majority  of  the  acre  and  a  half  lots 
were  located  on  Bradford  Street  stretching  out  southerly 
from  the  western  edge  of  the  settlement.  Thus  from  the 
beginning  it  would  seem  differences  in  financial,  and  per¬ 
haps  social,  status  were  reflected  in  the  size  and  location 
of  a  man’s  original  house-lot.  However,  we  get  no  hint  any¬ 
where  that  they  moved  in  separate  social  circles  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  any  one;  they  were  all  too  seriously  occupied  with 
pressing  physical  needs  to  give  attention  to  any  such  non- 
essential. 


*NOTE:  To  the  owner  of  the  lx/k  acre  lot  was  given  1*4  gates  (a  gate 
being  as  much  land  as  an  ox'  could  till)  ;  a  two-acre  lot  settler  received 
4 V2  gates;  a  three-acre  settler,  ISV2  gates;  a  four-acre  lot  man  received 
22Vz  gates;  while  to  a  six-acre  lot  settler  was  assigned  45  gates. 
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That  they  were  a  substantial  group  and  very  desirable  as 
settlers  in  a  new  land  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  both  Quinnipiac  (New  Haven)  and  Salem  had  made 
very  attractive  overtures  to  the  Rogers’  Company  to  settle 
with  them.  The  New  Haven  men  in  particular  were  consider¬ 
ably  nettled  that  their  offers  were  not  accepted  by  Rogers. 
They  even  tried  to  force  his  acceptance  but  were  overruled  at 
a  conference  of  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts  Ray  Colony. 

The  first  few  years  in  the  new  land  had  to  be  busy,  stren¬ 
uous,  and  frugal  years.  It  was  a  gigantic  task  to  carve  out 
shelter  and  subsistence  from  primeval  swamp,  meadow,  and 
forested  upland.  There  was  no  initial  shelter  for  man  nor 
beast;  uncleared  upland  and  unplowed  meadow  land  had  to 
be  made  to  produce  enough  food  in  that  first  summer  to  carry 
them  through  the  oncoming  cold  winter.  Each  family  had  a 
planting  lot  near  his  house-lot,  which,  with  the  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs  he  could  raise  on  the  commons,  was  to  furnish  the 
subsistence  for  the  family. 

Some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  Rowley  have  advanced  the 
thought  that  these  people  worked  and  lived  in  common  for  the 
first  few  years.  But  Jewett,  in  his  most  recent  study  of 
Rowley,*  discredits  this  theory  as  well  as  the  theory  that  their 
first  houses  were  of  logs. 

Jewett  has  no  definite  proof  of  this  for  Rowley,  but  he  has 
no  doubt  that  they  followed  previous  patterns  set  in  other 
colonies. 

The  general  pattern  of  many  of  these  first  crude  shelters 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  thatched  wigwam.  Saplings 
were  set  up  in  parallel  rows  to  make  a  room.  These  rows  were 
filled  between  with  straw  and  sticks  and  stones  to  form  walls 
which  could  keep  out  the  cold.  This  was  put  up,  if  possible, 
next  an  embankment  which  might  form  one  side  and  some¬ 
times  almost  two  sides  of  the  shelter.  The  roof  was  thatched 
with  long  heavy  marsh  grass.  Such  a  shelter  was  no  more 
than  a  temporary  make-shift  which  could  not  keep  out  the 
heaviest  rains  nor  the  most  penetrating  winter  winds. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  in  anticipation  of  those 
cold  winter  blasts  from  the  north,  many  of  those  first  shelters 
were  built  into  the  southern  side  of  a  hillside  to  ward  off  some 


*Mr.  Ezechi  Rogers'  Plantation,  1946. 
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of  the  north  wind’s  fury.  Some  such  primitive  shelters  were 
probably  built  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1639  at  Rowley. 

To  make  the  situation  of  the  Rowley  settlers  even  more 
trying,  their  first  few  winters  in  Massachusetts  were  unusually 
severe.  Johnson  specifically  mentions  the  winter  of  1639  with 
its  frequent  snow  storms  and  heavy  north  winds.  The  winter 
of  1641  was  so  cold  that  the  ships’  harbor  in  Dover  was  frozen 
over  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  to  such  depth  that  it  would 
support  both  carts  and  oxen. 

After  the  experience  of  that  first  winter  there  were  built 
many  small  one-room  frame  houses  with  a  loft  and  a  steep 
pitched  roof  covered  with  thatch. 

Hugh  Chaplin  did  not  build  a  permanent  frame  house  on 
his  house-lot,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  build  this  earlier 
primitive  shelter  there  on  the  lee  side  of  Bradford  Street  Hill. 
The  west  end  of  the  present  Joseph  Chaplin  house,  built  in 
1671  on  his  father’s  original  house-lot,  is  so  built  into  the 
hillside  that  the  whole  west  half  of  the  first  floor,  the  cellar, 
is  below  ground  level ;  entrance  to  the  second  floor  can  be  made 
directly  from  the  hillside.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  picture 
on  page  25.  A  floor  plan  of  the  first  floor  (see  on  page  26) 
shows  this  cellar,  which  is  one  step  below  the  kitchen  floor 
level,  with  extra  thick  walls  on  the  west  and  the  north.  This 
may  not  prove  anything,  but  it  does  suggest  that  these  two 
thicker  walls  may  have  been  built  earlier  and  as  retaining  walls 
against  the  hillside  for  the  earlier  shelter  which  Hugh  Chaplin 
must  have  built  somewhere  in  those  first  months  in  America ; 
the  other  less  heavy  walls  being  built  later.  At  some  time 
before  Hugh’s  death  in  1653  he  had  provided  a  permanent 
shelter  for  his  family  by  purchasing  his  neighbor  John  Dress¬ 
er’s  property  adjoining  on  the  south  and  west.  The  inventory 
of  his  estate  lists  the  “House,  barn,  land,  and  orchard,  bought 
of  John  Dresser.” 

One  can  easily  assume  that  the  entire  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  revolved  in  those  first  few  years  around  house-raisings 
of  the  settlers  and  building  and  organizing  of  the  Church.* 

*  About  the  church  organization:  the  early  records  state  that  it  was 
organized  almost  immediately  and  Ezechi  Rogers  chosen  pastor  3 :  Dec., 
1639.  It  was  quaintly  written  thus:  “They  renewed  their  church  cove¬ 
nant,  and  their  call  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  office  of  pastor,  according 
to  the  course  of  other  churches.” 
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“The  first  saw  mill  built  in  Rowley,”  says  Gage  writing  in 
1839  about  Rowley’s  beginnings,  “stood  near  where  Solomon 
Dodge’s  mills  now  are,  and  was  probably  erected  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  Tradition  informs  us  that  the 
Mighills  and  Chaplins  were  early  interested  in  it,  and  perhaps 
the  builders  thereof.”  This  site  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  the  town,  on  the  heavily  wooded  section  of  Mill  River;  it 
was  also  close  to  Long  Hill  and  that  area  of  the  grant  marked 
on  recent  maps  as  “State  Forest” — an  ideal  site  for  a  mill, 
close  to  both  its  supply  and  its  market.  Mr.  Amos  Jewett  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  “the  Ezechi  Rogers’  Plantation” 
and  does  not  question  that  this  was  the  site  of  a  very  early 
mill.  But  because  the  Nelson  saw  mill  a  mile  or  so  north  of 
town  was  built  in  1642,  and  because  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  two  mills  in  operation  before  1650,  he  does  question  the 
timing  and  also  the  Chaplin  and  Mighills’  connection  with  the 
Dodge  mill  site.  None  the  less  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
a  tradition  could  have  survived  two  hundred  years  without 
having  some  element  of  truth  in  it  somewhere.  It  could  be 
that  the  Mighills  and  Chaplins  set  up  before  1642  a  sort  of 
elemental  mill,  then  called  a  “saw  pit,”  when  there  must  have 
been  an  initial  demand  for  sawed  timbers  for  the  very  first 
frame  houses.  After  the  building  of  the  Nelson  mill  in  1642  it 
could  easily  have  been  that  they  could  not  withstand  the  com¬ 
petition  of  a  complete  well  financed  saw  mill  at  tidewater, 
and  nearer  the  town. 

Whatever  of  truth  or  fiction  there  may  have  been  in  this 
particular  tradition  of  Hugh  Chaplin’s  activities,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  an  enterprising  man  and  mode  the  most  of  what¬ 
ever  he  did,  as  the  results  show.  The  inventory  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  he  owned  at  his  death  lists  an  accumulation  of  properties 
to  the  amount  of  £123  —  no  light  sum  in  1654,  and  a  very 
substantial  foundation  upon  which  his  heirs  could  build.  We 
find  son  Joseph,  the  residual  heir,  emerging  early  in  the  next 
generation  as  a  man  of  some  influence  and  considerable  land 
holdings ! 

Of  Hugh  Chaplin’s  community  activities  three  records 
have  been  preserved.  1)  In  the  Court  at  Ipswich  on  28:  Jan., 
1648,  he  served  as  a  trial  juror.  2)  On  3rd  January,  1650/51, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  town’s  four  Overseers,  an  office 
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second  only  to  the  office  of  Selectman.  3)  On  19:  Dec.,  1651, 
he  was  re-elected  overseer  for  a  second  one-year  term. 

The  duties  of  an  Overseer  were  defined  in  town  records  of 
1660  as :  “They  were  to  see  that  all  the  town’s  by-laws  were 
kept.”  Many  of  the  town’s  earliest  by-laws  were  concerned 
with  the  use  and  maintenance  of  common  fences  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pastures,  and  the  care  and  keeping  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  swine  on  these  commons.  One  interesting  ordinance 
passed  at  the  Town  Meeting  on  19 :  Dec.,  1651  (at  which  Hugh 
Chaplin  was  re-elected)  was  concerned  with  more  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  an  old  ordinance  of  1648,  which  had  been  loosely 
observed,  if  at  all.  This  had  to  do  with  replacement  of  fallen 
boundary  markers  between  properties  and  placing  more  sub¬ 
stantial  markers  on  the  bounds  of  every  man’s  land.  Another 
by-law  passed  in  the  same  year  was  for  “laying  the  wage  for 
the  towne  mowers.”  Still  another  was  for  more  stern  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  impounding  straying  cattle.  All  these  were  within 
Hugh’s  province  as  overseer. 

It  thus  might  appear  that  someone,  possibly  Hugh  and  his 
fellow  overseers  for  the  previous  year  of  1651,  had  made  con¬ 
structive  recommendations  for  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  for  more  permanent  markings  of  property 
lines.  Possibly  Hugh  and  his  helpers  were  extra  zealous  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  during  his  second  term  and  made 
enemies  by  their  zeal!  Ironically  enough,  in  1652/53  almost 
immediately  after  the  new  overseers  took  over,  they  turned  in 
among  others  the  name  of  Hugh  Chaplin  for  defective  fences. 
Hugh  was  also  with  others  billed  for  “2  days  keeping  at  the 
farm,”  (no  doubt  for  impounded  stray  animals).  After  this 
Hugh  Chaplin  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Town  Records: 
On  the  16th  day,  the  10th  month,  1653,  he  was  granted  an 
additional  acre  of  land  “in  default  of  his  home  lot.” 

The  inventory  of  his  est°te  designates  him  as  “husband¬ 
man.”  In  addition  to  his  original  house-lot  and  the  nine  or 
ten  acres  of  fresh  and  salt  marsh,  upland  and  meadow  land 
granted  by  the  town  to  all  one  and  one-half  acre  house-lot 
owners  in  the  first  division  of  lands,  he  had  acquired:  1)  the 
“house,  barn,  land,  and  orchard”  of  his  next  neighbor,  John 
Dresser;  2)  one  acre  of  the  Thomas  Sumner  house-lot;  3) 
“foure  acres  above  the  street  purchased  of  Thomas  Miller” ; 
all  close  to  or  adjoining  his  original  house-lot;  4)  considerable 
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live  stock  and  personal  property.  —  All  was  appraised  at  £123, 
11.4,  less  a  debt  to  Joseph  Jewett  of  £8.10.0. 

This  inventory,  as  was  the  custom  in  other  estates  of  that 
day,  lists  the  personal  property  and  household  goods  in  great 
detail.  The  appraisal  figure  indicates  “the  store  set  by”  the 
various  items.  After  listings  of  real  estate,  live  stock,  and 
stored  stock  food,  there  is : 

1)  The  kitchen  ware:  “three  pots,  one  kettel  and  putor,  1£;  one 
frying  pan  and  one  scellet,  one  warming  pan  and  tongs,  1£.” 

2)  Other  household  stuff:  “beding  and  linens,  10£  10s;  one  wheell, 
one  smoothing  iron  and  sives,  6s,  8d;  milke  vessells,  bear  vessell  and  tubs 
1£;  fathers,  4s.” 

3)  His  tools:  “hows  and  sickels  4s;  iron  tools  10s.” 

4)  Material  and  tools  for  making  cloth:  “Wool,  1£  10s;  hemp  and 
flax  17s;  one  wheel  and  cards  5s.” 

5)  Furniture:  “Ghayrs,  and  the  cushions  and  baggs  18s.” 

6)  Not  least  in  the  inventory,  a  sword  6s,  8d,  prized  and  valued  almost 
equally  with  his  farming  tools. 

The  total  appraised  value  for  this  household  stuff  is  £20, 
11.4,  of  which  the  bedding  and  linens  are  one-half.  Twenty 
pounds  for  furniture  and  personal  effects  and  tools  does  not 
seem  much  by  twentieth  century  monetary  standards,  but  it 
does  seem  definitely  out  of  line  in  comparison  with  the  £24 
appraisal  value  of  the  John  Dresser  house,  barn,  and  orchard. 

In  a  transcript  of  Hugh’s  will  made  in  1916  by  Essex 
Institute  and  in  another  made  in  1935  by  the  WPA,  the  date 
is  15 :  1  mo.  1654.  Interpreted  strictly  by  the  double-year 
dating  used  before  the  new  Gregorian  Calendar  came  into 
general  use,  this  date  is  15:  1  mo.  [Mar.]  1654/1655,  or  one 
year  (lacking  seven  days)  after  his  burial,  22:  1  mo.,  1653. 

The  date  of  burial  has  been  checked  with  the  original 
record  and  pronounced  correct.  It  would  appear  unlikely  that 
the  same  error  in  copying  a  date  in  the  will  would  occur  in  two 
transcripts  made  twenty  years  apart  unless  the  latter  were  a 
copy  of  the  first.  By  an  odd  quirk  in  the  fate  of  records  we 
cannot  now  check  the  will  with  the  original  document.  It  and 
all  the  other  old  records  copied  in  1935  have  since  been  mis¬ 
placed.  No  one  now  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts  knows 
what  became  of  them ;  all  the  Clerk’s  staff  of  twenty  years  ago 
are  dead  or  retired. 
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Amos  E.  Jewett,  who  published  in  1933  “Early  Settlers  of 
Rowley”  and  who  because  of  his  persistent  and  careful  check¬ 
ing  has  a  reputation  at  Rowley  for  accuracy,  would  have  had 
access  before  1935  to  these  original  records.  He  gives  on  page 
64  of  his  book  11:  1  mo.  1653  as  the  date  of  Hugh  Chaplin’s 
will.  Written  by  the  double-year  method  this  is  11:  1  mo. 
1653/1654.  This  dating  eleven  days  before  Hugh’s  burial 
makes  sense. 

The  probate  records  are  of  no  help  here.  The  original  will 
is  not  on  file  with  the  probate  papers.  To  add  to  the  impossi¬ 
bilities  of  checking,  Elizabeth  Chaplin,  legally  required  to 
file  the  will  for  probate  within  twenty  months  of  her  husband’s 
death,  did  not  do  so  until  six  days  before  her  second  marriage 
to  Nicholas  Jackson,  Dec.  9,  1656,  almost  three  years  after 
Hugh’s  death.  At  the  next  term  of  Court  (27:  1  mo.  1657), 
it  was  ordered  that  she  forfeit  £100  for  this  neglect.  Since  her 
share  of  the  distributed  estate  was  but  £43.18.4,  this  was 
drastic  punishment  for  ignorance.  At  the  next  session  she 
petitioned  for  a  “remittment”  of  this  fine.  The  session  of  the 
General  Court,  29 :  7  mo.  1657,  records  that  the  fine  was 
“moderated.” 

Another  suggestion  as  to  the  source  of  this  error  is  that  in 
the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  sudden  serious  illness  and  a  hastily 
drawn  will  (Hugh  was  only  fifty  when  he  died),  the  scribe 
who  drew  the  will  inadvertently,  instead  of  1653,  wrote  1654, 
the  year  which  was  just  around  the  corner  ten  days  off.  Accept¬ 
ing  this  as  very  likely,  the  date  is  15 :  1  mo.  [Mar.]  1653/1654. 
Again  this  is  a  date  which  makes  sense  differing  from  Jewett’s 
date  by  only  four  days. 

Each  of  the  two  transcripts  shows  the  will  as  unsigned,  not 
even  by  his  “mark.”  Hugh  could  have  been  too  ill  to  sign,  but 
the  following  explanation  is  more  likely.  We  are  told  from  the 
Clerk’s  office  that  in  those  days,  when  so  few  of  the  middle 
class  could  write,  it  was  customary  for  the  Court  to  accept  a 
will  for  probate  if  two  witnesses  could  swear  that  it  was  read 
to  the  testator  who  then  signified  that  this  was  his  will. 

Hugh’s  entire  estate  was  bequeathed  to  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  his  children.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  the 
widow’s  distributed  share  was  £43.18.4;  the  eldest  son 
John  received  £20;  each  of  the  three  other  sons,  £17  each. 
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Three  of  these  sons  died  within  ten  months  of  each  other  in 
1659  and  1660,  doubtless  of  some  prevalent  children’s  disease, 
for  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Rowley  show  that  thirty  children 
died  there  in  that  period.  Wife  Elizabeth  and  second  son 
Joseph  thus  became  the  residual  heirs. 

Children  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  Chaplin,  born  in  Rowley : 

1.  John,  b.  26 :  6  mo.,  1643 ;  bur.  5  Sept.,  1660. 

2.  Joseph;  b.  11:  12  mo.,  1646;  m.  Elizabeth  West,  Feb. 
21,  1671/72. 

3.  Thomas,  b.  2:  7  mo.,  1648;  bur.  21  June,  1660. 

4.  Jonathan,  b.  10:  10  mo.,  1651;  bur.  24  Nov.,  1659. 
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Chapter  III 


JOSEPH  CHAPLIN 
Second  Generation  in  America 

1646  —  1705 


JOSEPH  CHAPLIN,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of  Hugh 
Chaplin,  the  founder  in  America,  was  born  11:  12  mo., 
1646,  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  His  name  appears  in 
the  town  records  in  1666  or  1667  when  outlying  lands,  then 
called  “The  Village,”  were  distributed  to  settlers.  In  this 
distribution,  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  on  the  rights 
acquired  by  his  father  as  an  original  settler,  was  granted  a 
tract  of  sixty-seven  acres  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
Plantation  and  of  the  “Village  Lands,”  at  the  Andover  Line. 
This  was  the  amount  of  acreage  distributed  to  each  of  those 
original  settlers  of  the  “acre-and-a-half  level.”  By  deed  dated 
20  April,  1686,  Joseph  conveyed  this  sixty-seven  acres  to  Isaac 
Comins  of  Topsfield  for  a  consideration  of  £30. 

In  1671,  again  on  the  rights  of  his  father,  Joseph  was 
allotted  thirty-five  acres  of  the  “Merrimack  Lands,”  in  the 
extreme  northwest  area  of  the  original  grant,  abutting  IIV2 
rods  on  the  Merrimac  River,  near  Haverhill,  and  extending 
south  “by  the  village  line.”  Shortly  after  this  another  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  remainder  of  the  “Merrimack  Lands”  gave  Joseph 
seven  more  acres,  bounded  south  by  the  Little  Pond  and  north 
by  “the  minister’s  land.” 

On  21  Feb.,  1671/2,  he  married  Elizabeth  West,  daughter 
of  Twiford  and  Mary  (Cross)  West  of  Ipswich.  The  matter  of 
Elizabeth’s  marriage  portion  was  the  subject  of  some  negotia¬ 
tion  between  Joseph  and  his  prospective  father-in-law.  A 
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deposition  is  on  record  made  by  Abe  and  John  Jewett,  to  the 
effect  that  they  went  with  Joseph  Chaplin  to  treat  with 
Twiford  West  about  his  daughter’s  marriage  portion  and  that 
West  had  agreed  to  make  her  equal  with  his  sons,  and  that 
shortly  afterward  Joseph  had  married  Elizabeth  West.  Since 
Twiford  West  died  in  1683  and  this  affidavit  was  sworn  to 
in  the  next  year,  it  was  doubtless  secured  and  recorded  in 
Joseph’s  effort  to  establish  daughter  Elizabeth’s  claims  to  a 
son’s  share  in  her  father’s  estate  as  earlier  agreed  upon. 

•  A  genealogist,  interested  in  eugenics,  makes  much  of  a  point 
that  many  descendants  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (West) 
Chaplin  became  distinguished  citizens  despite  what  he  sug¬ 
gests  was  the  deteriorating  effect  of  this  infusion  of  West 
blood.*  Both  her  parents,  Twiford  West  and  Mary  Cross,  had 
been  “servants,”  he  to  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  she  to 
Widow  Shove  of  Rowley.  Worse  yet,  Mary  Cross  had  been  in 
trouble  with  the  law;  she  had  been  charged  with  “lyeing  and 
pilfering”  and  had  been  convicted  on  the  charge  of  lying. 
(Essex  Court  Files,  1 :117) 

After  all  there  is  nothing  essentially  inferior  in  “service,” 
- — not  by  twentieth  century  standards — and  Twiford  West  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  education.  Servant  status  in 
those  days  often  represented  a  sort  of  primitive  form  of 
security  for  borrowed  money  with  repayment  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  West  needed  passage  to  America ;  he  found  some¬ 
one  to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  bonded  himself  to  repay  the 
money  by  seven  years  of  “service”  to  Edward  Winslow.  In 
today’s  eyes  it  was,  not  only  a  hard,  but  an  impossible  bargain ; 
but  then  it  was  commonly  done ;  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  it 
and  he  completed  his  part  of  the  agreement.  Instead  of  assum¬ 
ing  in  our  thinking  that  West  and  his  wife  were  therefore  of  in¬ 
ferior  social  status,  we  have  quite  as  much  reason  for  assuming 

*This  is  the  impressive  list  of  those  distinguished  Chaplins  in  whom  the 
“back  blood”  asserted  itself:  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  first  President 
of  Waterville  College  (Now  Colby  University)  ;  Hannah  (Chaplin) 
Conant,  his  daughter,  distinguished  scholar,  linguist,  and  writer,  one  of 
whose  sons  edited  Harper’s  Weekly;  Colonel  Daniel  Chaplin,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  the  Civil  War;  Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  his 
son— among  other  distinguished  services,  Chancellor  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis;  William  Lawrence  Chaplin,  militant  abolitionist — a 
list  which  the  writer  says  could  be  doubled  and  redoubled. 
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The  Chaplin-Clark  House,  South  front.  On  Bradford  street  (Now 
Haverhill),  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  built  in  1671  by  Joseph  Chaplin 
on  the  House-lot  registered  in  1643  to  Hugh  Chaplin.  Road  runs 
up  hill  to  the  barn. 

Courtesy  of  Harriet  Scofield,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

that  West  was  a  man  of  initiative  who  found  a  way  to  do  what 
he  felt  he  should  do  at  the  time  when  he  needed  to  do  it;  and 
more  important,  a  man  of  persistence  and  honor  who  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  his  bond.  Add  to  this,  he  came  from  Marshfield 
to  Rowley  to  the  defense  of  Mary  Cross  when  she  was  in  trouble 
with  the  law  and  needed  a  friend.  The  end  result  could  as 
well  be,  a  man  of  considerable  moral  stamina. 

But  whatever  deduction  as  to  moral  character  we  may 
choose  to  make  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  differ  on 
Twiford  West’s  financial  ability;  his  estate  in  1683  was 
appraised  at  £551,  more  than  four  times  the  appraisal  of  the 
estate  of  Joseph  Chaplin’s  father. 

More  than  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  this  West  couple 
passed  before  Joseph  Chaplin  came  into  their  lives  to  ask  for 
the  hand  in  marriage  of  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  charges 
against  them  may  well  have  been  “lived  down”  or  forgotten. 
Joseph  Chaplin  seems  either  not  to  have  been  impressed  with 
them  of  not  to  have  known  of  them.  He  did  however,  as  was 
the  custom,  make  sure  of  the  status  of  Elizabeth’s  dowry! 
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Only  when  her  marriage  portion  had  been  agreed  upon  did  he 
take  his  bride  to  his  new,  large,  and  “up-to-date”  home,  built 
that  year  of  1671  on  the  original  house-lot  of  his  father  on 
Bradford  Street,  along  the  currently  accepted  lines  of  Colonial 
architecture. 

This  house,  now  known  as  the  Chaplin-Clark  House,  still 
stands  in  Rowley  on  State  Road  133  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  State  Road  1A,  and  is  owned  by  the  Society  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  New  England  Antiquities.  It  was  purchased  by  a 
member  of  this  organization  and  given  to  the  Society  together 
with  a  small  income  for  its  upkeep. 

A  1952  picture  of  this  house  is  shown  on  page  24  and  below. 
The  truck,  autos  and  the  television  antenna  give  it  a  mod¬ 
ern  touch.  The  floor  plans  shown  on  pages  26  and  27  were 
drawn  this  year  (1953)  and  also  show  how  very  few  modern 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  house.  The  most  obvious  is  the 
bath  room  and  the  pantry  partitioned  off  from  the  kitchen  on 
the  first  floor.  These  plans  were  drawn  to  a  scale  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  feet  to  one  inch  and  have  been  reduced  somewhat 
here.  By  this  scale  the  main  part  of  the  house  is  20  x  36  feet, 


West  end  of  the  Chaplin-Clark  House,  showing  the  first  floor  set 
into  the  hillside. 

Courtesy  of  Harriet  Scofield,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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First  Floor  Plan  of  the  Chaplin-Clark  House 
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Second  Floor  Plan  of  the  Chaplin  -Clark  House 
Plans  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Pope  Marshall 
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the  lean-to  10  x  36  feet.  Note  the  great  ceiling  beams  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  wide  floor  planks  on  the  second  floor,  both 
evidences  of  antiquity.  Mrs.  Katherine  Pope  Marshall,  now 
living  in  the  house  and  in  charge,  adds  these  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  history :  “The  cellar  of  today  I  believe  is  the 
same.  In  fact  one  of  the  features  of  this  house  is  that  through 
the  years  it  has  been  changed  so  little.  In  the  back  one  can 
see,  in  the  original  plaster,  bits  of  hair;  also  in  the  chimney. 
The  huge  beams  in  the  kitchen  and  the  wide  boards  upstairs 
are  other  interesting  features.” 

One  speculates  as  to  why  the  cellar  walls  on  two  sides  were 
twice  as  thick  as  those  on  the  front.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
original  excavation  for  the  cellar  was  so  made  as  to  use  the  hill 
for  protection  from  the  weather  on  both  the  west  and  the 
north,  and  the  walls  against  the  hill  were  accordingly  rein¬ 
forced.  The  central  chimney  on  a  stone  foundation,  the 
overhangs  on  the  east  front,  the  lean-to,  the  nogging  filling 
in  the  walls  are  also  structural  features  establishing  its 
antiquity.  (Nogging  is  a  “mixture  of  brick,  clay,  and  chopped 
straw.”) 

The  ordinary  house  of  that  day  was  a  single  story  house  of 
tw'o  rooms.  Very  important  persons,  those  of  greater  estate, 
added  another  story,  and  often,  later  if  not  then,  added  a  lean- 
to.  The  great  size  of  this  Joseph  Chaplin  house,  plus  the  later 
lean-to,  points  to  Joseph  as  well  on  his  way  to  recognition  as  a 
man  of  substance  in  the  community.  Joseph,  the  man  of  thrift, 
also  emerges:  1)  building  his  house  in  stages — at  least  two — 
as  he  is  able  and  as  is  the  need;  and  2)  utilizing  the  old  cellar 
on  the  lot,  the  cellar  which  was  probably  the  last  remnant  . of 
that  crude  shelter  his  father  had  built  in  1639,  the  shelter 
wdiich  his  father  and  mother  may  have  lived  in  for  several 
years  or  until  they  acquired  the  Dresser  house,  barn,  and 
orchard  next  door. 

Joseph  is  listed  in  Town  Meeting  records  for  1673  as  one 
of  33  members  who  dissented  to  the  employment  of  Jeremiah 
Shepard  as  pastor,  a  dissension  which  increased  in  bitterness 
and  continued  over  a  period  of  three  years  until  even  the 
election  of  Selectmen  hinged  on  the  issue.  Joseph  and  the 
Dissenters  won  out  and  Shepard  was  never  “settled.” 
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In  1677,  “pursuant  to  the  law  of  the  province,”  Rowley 
selectmen  appointed  Joseph  one  of  ten  “tithingmen”  whose 
business  it  was,  among  other  duties,  “to  inspect  the  various 
families  in  the  town  and  village  and  see  that  the  Sabbath  was 
well  kept,”  each  in  general  to  inspect  families  nearest  his  own 
home.  All  were  reappointed  in  1680,  and  the  families  each  was 
to  inspect  were  listed  in  the  proceedings.  To  Joseph  were 
assigned  his  near  neighbors  and  also  the  families  of  his  step- 
father,  Nicholas  Jackson,  and  his  two  step-brothers,  Jonathan 
and  Caleb  Jackson. 

In  the  records  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Rowley, 
Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  “in  full  communion  23  May,  1684” ; 
almost  immediately  thereafter  in  July,  1684,  he  is  listed  on 
the  town  records  as  “Freeman.”  Qualified  by  these  two  actions 
to  hold  public  office,  he  was  elected  selectman  in  1687.  These 
men  elected  in  1687  were  the  selectmen  who,  following  the 
example  of  Ipswich,  met  the  orders  of  Governor  Andros  in 
head-on  opposition  when  Andros  ordered  them  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  supervise  the  levying  of  taxes.  They  claimed 
this  procedure  was  without  the  consent  of  an  Assembly  of 
freeholders,  and  therefore  was  illegal  and  undemocratic.  Here 
indeed  was  a  forerunner  by  a  century  of  the  Revolutionary 
rallying  cry,  “Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny!” 
For  this  defiance,  the  Rowley  selectmen,  and  the  minister  and 
selectmen  of  Ipswich  were  cited  for  contempt  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  at  Boston.  The  Ipswich  group  were  tried  and 
found  guilty.  Their  punishment :  deprived  of  office ;  imprisoned 
for  twenty  days;  fined  from  £15  to  £50  each;  put  under  bond 
of  £500  to  £1000  each  to  insure  good  behavior  for  one  year. 

Alarmed  by  the  severity  of  this  punishment,  the  Rowley 
group  really  “ate  humble  pie.”  Collectively,  and  Chairman 
John  Pearson  individually,  they  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
Council  thus :  “We  do  sincerely  profess  to  be  ready,  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  support  His  Majesty’s  government, 
under  your  Excellency  established,  and  that  we  were  under  a 
misunderstanding  of  our  duty  therein ;  and  that  we  are  ready 
upon  your  Excellency’s  command,  to  redress  our  defect  by  a 
hearty  and  ample  compliance  with  the  Treasurer’s  warrant.” 
Gage  in  his  History  of  Rowley  gravely  writes  the  sequel  in 
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general  terms  and  without  comment:  “The  selectmen  of 
Rowley  were  less  severely  dealt  with.” 

The  earliest  extant  tax  roll  of  Rowley  is  for  1691.  On  this 
roll  131  polls  were  listed.  Joseph  Chaplin’s  share  of  the  tax 
was  £5.6.8.  Only  eleven  others  were  rated  for  as  much  or 
more.  Financially  in  1691  Joseph  had  reached  the  upper  ten 
per  cent! 

His  wife  was  buried  12  October,  1702.  Of  his  death,  the 
record  in  the  Rowley  Vital  Statistics  is  simple  and  brief; 
“Chaplin,  Joseph,  Corporal,  April  17,  1705.”  But  in  the  one 
word,  corporal ,  it  contains  a  record  not  found  elsewhere  of 
some  sort  of  military  service,  probably  in  the  local  militia.  His 
will  gave  to  his  sons  John  and  Jeremiah  “all  my  housing  and 
lands  and  meadows” ;  to  daughter  Elizabeth  an  equal  share 
with  the  others  in  moneys,  and  to  eldest  son  Joseph  the  same, 
“if  he  come  for  it  and  give  a  quittance  according  to  my  engage¬ 
ment  for  him.”  Young  Joseph  “came  for  it,”  but  late !  Twenty- 
one  years  later!  On  July  2,  1726,  he  gave  a  quit  claim  to  John 
West  for  all  demands  he  ever  had  upon  the  estate  of  his  uncle, 
Nathaniel  West.  Just  as  Joseph’s  will  had  devised  that  he 
should  give  before  claiming  an  interest  in  his  father’s  estate. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (West)  Chaplin,  all  born 
in  Rowley: 

1.  Joseph,  b.  4  April,  1673;  m.  Mehitable  - ;  d. 

before  June,  1754,  in  Attleboro.  No  living  issue. 

2.  John,  b.  26  October,  1674;  m.  Margaret  Boynton,  April 
9,  1701. 

3.  Jonathan,  b.  4  April,  1677 ;  d.  before  1705. 

4.  Jeremiah,  b.  27  July,  1680;  m.  Ann  Kilbourne,  Feb.  28, 
1703/04. 

5.  Elizabeth,  b.  20  September,  1682;  m.  John  Searle,  Nov. 
25,  1708. 

Joseph,  the  eldest,  and  his  wife  both  died  before  10  June, 
1754,  without  living  issue,  leaving  as  his  sole  heirs  his  brothers 
John  and  Jeremiah  and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Among  John’s 
descendants  are  several  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Some  were  still  living  in  Rowley  in 
1932.  David,  John  and  Daniel,  grandsons  of  John,  emigrated 
to  Maine  and  were  the  Maine  pioneers  of  the  Chaplin  family 
at  Waterford  and  Bridgton,  and  in  Red  Bank,  New  Bruns- 
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wick.  A  genealogy  of  these  Maine  pioneers  may  be  found 
in  “John  Chaplin,  His  Ancestry  and  Descendants/’  1949,  by 
Milton  and  Leola  Chaplin  Ellis  (H.  S.  Cobb  Printing  Co., 
Westbrook,  Maine).  It  is  with  Jeremiah,  the  youngest  son 
of  Joseph,  that  we  are  from  here  on  concerned. 
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Chapter  IV 


CAPT.  JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN 
Third  Generation  in  America 

1680—1765 


JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN,  son  of  Joseph,  is  referred  to  after 
1736  in  the  Vital  Records  of  Rowley  as  Captain.  His 
occupation  is  generally  listed  in  deeds  as  husbandman  or 
yeoman;  in  one  as  labourer ,  in  at  least  two  of  the  later  ones  as 
gentleman;  in  other  records  occasionally  as  Elder ,  Mr.,  Gentle¬ 
man.  He  was  born  in  Rowley  27  July,  1680;  28  February, 
1703/04,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Trumbull)  Kilbourne.  She  was  born  Nov.  28,  1680;  she  died 
24  August,  1751.  He  died  17  December,  1765. 

There  is  no  record  of  how  or  when  he  acquired  this  title  of 
Captain.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  record  of  any  military 
service.  The  Rowley  records  of  military  service  for  this  period 
are  admittedly  fragmentary.  So  far  as  timing  is  concerned  he 
could  have  served  in  Queen  Anne’s  War  1702-1714  as  a  young 
man ;  or  in  any  of  the  many  Indian  brushes  in  the  years  from 
1702-1725;  or  just  in  the  local  militia  kept  constantly  ready 
for  any  Indian  attacks.  Says  Gage:  “During  these  wars 
Rowley,  no  doubt  furnished  her  full  share  of  men,  but  their 
number  and  names  cannot  be  now  given  entire.  The  records, 
however,  show,  that  in  1706  men  were  out  from  Rowley.”  And 
again :  “The  number  of  men  from  Rowley  in  this  expedition 
[against  Port  Royal  in  1707]  is  not  known.”  Rowley  was 
especially  vulnerable  to  Indian  attack  from  the  north  and  west. 
No  settlement  in  Massachusetts  but  Haverhill  and  Andover 
was  nearer  the  wilderness  and  the  Canadian  border,  nor  more 
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remote  from  the  central  more  heavily  populated  centers.  The 
Indian  threat  was  a  real  menace  against  which  they  maintained 
a  constant  vigil.  Titles  were  not  given  lightly  and  were  meti¬ 
culously  used.  We  feel  sure  that  sometime  somewhere  during 
these  years  of  frontier  peril,  Jeremiah  Chaplin  earned  by 
service  his  constantly  used  title  of  “Captain.” 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  second  parish  church  at  Georgetown ; 
he  is  designated  “Gentleman”  in  the  property  settlement 
mutually  agreed  on  in  1725  by  the  town,  the  Church  of  Rowley, 
and  Harvard  College;  and  again  as  gentleman  in  the  deed 
for  his  homestead,  1737/38,  given  when  he  was  retiring  from 
active  life  on  the  farm. 

For  the  publicly  recorded  events  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
Chaplin  during  the  first  one-third  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  search  through  the  area  of  Vital  Statistics  is  the  most 
rewarding,  at  least  in  the  number  of  entries.  There  in  the 
records  of  the  First  Parish  Church  are  to  be  found :  the  record 
of  the  burial  of  his  mother  12  Oct.,  1702;  his  own  marriage  a 
year  and  a  half  later;  the  death  of  his  father  in  1705;  the 
births  of  thirteen  of  his  fifteen  children ;  the  deaths  of  seven 
of  these  children,  two  on  the  same  day  in  those  dread  years 
1735-1736  when  the  “throat  distemper”  [probably  diphtheria] 
swept  away  190  of  the  colony’s  children— -“one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  town”  (Gage,  p.  432). 

By  the  will  of  his  father  he  shared  in  1705  with  Brother 
John  all  of  his  father’s  housing,  land,  and  meadows.  In  1705 
and  1706  we  find  four  deeds  of  record  in  which  he  as  grantor 
sells  four  parcels  of  land,  at  least  two  of  which,  and  probably 
all,  he  received  in  the  division  of  his  father’s  estate.  These 
seem  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  real  estate  activities  which 
spread  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These  four 
deeds  conveyed  a  total  of  eleven  acres  for  a  total  price  of 
£40.8.0.  The  most  valuable  of  these  parcels  was  one  acre  of 
salt  marsh  in  what  he  described  as  “The  Low  Country  Marsh” 
near  the  mouth  of  Rowley  River.  For  this  he  received  £12 — -a 
fabulous  price  in  comparison  with  the  price  received  for  the 
rest  of  the  land  conveyed.  Other  land  transactions  of  these 
early  years  are  reflected  in  his  purchase  in  1713  of  nine  acres 
of  salt  marsh  in  this  same  Low  Country  Creek  area  for 
£41.15.0.  This  he  traded  two  years  later  for  five  acres  of  other 
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salt  marsh  and  £20  to  boot.  Apparently  he  was  a  good  Yankee 
trader ! 

This  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period 
when,  after  more  than  sixty  years  of  active  settlement,  Rowley 
Village  proper  was  fast  becoming  crowded ,  and  the  members 
of  the  third  generation  were  perforce  looking  westward  toward 
the  unsettled  commons  for  new  lands  upon  which  they  could 
establish  themselves  and  their  growing  families.  Bradford 
on  the  Merrimac  River  on  the  northwesterly  edge  of  the 
Rogers’  grant,  and  Boxford  on  the  southwest  had  been  settled 
and  incorporated  as  separate  villages ;  Byfield  on  the  northeast 
edge  was  incorporated  in  1706;  a  few  grants  of  small,  choice, 
and  easily  accessible  lands  had  been  made  in  the  Georgetown 
area  in  the  west  in  the  then-called  “three  thousand  acre” 
tract,  and  a  few  isolated  homes  had  been  begun  there  by  1710, 
but  no  serious  attempt  at  settlement  in  this  last  area  had  been 
made.  This  deepening  interest  in  back-country  lands  made 
more  apparent  the  need  for  better  and  more  systematic  defini¬ 
tions  of  boundaries  and  also  the  need  for  recording  these  grants 
in  permanent  and  retraceable  form.  Up  to  this  date  grants 
had  been  made  in  the  form  of  freeholds,  described  and  limited 
by  natural  bounds,  as  rivers,  brooks,  tree,  stones,  roads,  and 
adjoining  properties.* 

Such  descriptions  were  easily  understandable  and  retrace¬ 
able  at  the  time;  but  one  hundred  years  of  time  and  changes 
could  easily  obliterate  or  destroy  such  limits  even  though 

*How  impossible  of  identification  a  metes-and-bounds  description  could 
become  is  well  shown  from  the  following  committee  report  made  in  1685 
establishing  a  boundary  between  Rowley  and  Boxford:  “That  the  middle 
bound  should  be  where  the  foot  path  issueth  out  of  the  cart  path,  not  far 
off  the  bridge  going  over  the  great  meadow;  and  from  the  said  middle 
bound  to  a  forked  tall  oak  near  the  meadow;  formerly  laid  out  to  Elder 
Rainier,  being  a  bound  of  that  part  of  said  meadow  that  fell  to  Captain 
Whipple  on  a  division,  and  is  also  a  corner  bound  of  a  parcel  of  land 
laid  out  to  Ezekial  Northend,  (being  by  estimation  about  forty  acres,) 
and  so  going  on  the  same  line  straight  to  Ipswich  line;  and  from  the 
above  said  tree,  of  a  straight  line,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  three 
thousand  acres  (so  called),  which  is  a  white  oak  marked  with  R.  T.,  and 
so  on  from  the  said  tree  northward,  on  a  line  betwixt  the  three  thousand 
acres  and  land  laid  out  to  Mistress  Rogers  and  John  Pickard,  till  you 
come  to  a  white  oak,  marked  with  S.  K.  T.,  being  the  corner  bound  of 
John  Pickard’s  land,  standing  in  the  line  between  Bradford  and  the 
village.” 
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recorded.  Increased  awareness  of  these  two  needs  resulted  in 
a  systematic  survey  in  1717  of  the  last  remaining  commons  of 
Rowley,  the  “Three  Thousand  Acres”  in  the  Georgetown  area. 
These  commons  lay  from  six  to  eight  miles  west  of  Rowley 
proper,  in  general  west  of  Pen  Brook.  This  new  survey  laid 
out  this  land  in  Lots  and  Ranges  and  the  plat  was  recorded  in 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Book  of  Commoners.”  Although 
a  great  improvement  over  the  method  of  metes  and  bounds, 
this  survey  was  still  more  or  less  haphazard.  The  Ranges  were 
lettered,  but  not  systematically  named  in  alphabetical  order 
from  one  side  of  the  grant  to  another.  The  Ranges  seem  to 
have  been  set  up  so  that  they  might  be  bounded  on  one  or  both 
sides  by  a  highway  or  a  “proprietor’s  way,”  i.e.  a  private 
road.  These  ranges  were  divided  into  lots,  generally  of  five 
acres  each,  long  and  narrow  in  extent.  Such  a  minute  subdivi¬ 
sion  led  to  many  purchases  to  consolidate  them  into  an  acreage 
large  enough  for  a  farm.  Just  how  these  lots  were  allocated  to 
settlers  is  not  clear,  except  that  there  was  a  drawing  of  some 


sort.* 


Whatever  the  method  oi  distribution,  and  whatever  the 
price,  if  any,  paid,  Jeremiah  Chaplin  eventually,  by  purchase 
and  by  trading,  acquired  a  number  of  these  lots  in  Ranges  A, 
B,  C,  D,  L,  0,  and  P.  Following  this,  is  a  period  from  1721/22 
to  1726  of  active  trading  by  Jeremiah  in  Georgetown  lands,  in 
which  it  appears  he  was  aiming  to  consolidate  his  holdings. 
The  deeds  available  in  which  he  appears  as  grantor  in  these 
exchanges  are  for  lands  in  the  before-mentioned  ranges;  but 


*  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  Philadelphia,  1888, 
page  815,  says:  “This  disposal  in  1717  was  the  balance  of  the  Common 
land  above  and  below  Pen  Brook,  and  was  by  lots,  and  each  lot  recorded 
when  drawn.  The  record  of  the  names,  as  drawn,  is  missing  from  the 
collection  of  books  at  the  Clerk’s  office  in  Rowley.  In  the  deeds  of  these 
lots,  given  by  individuals  at  a  later  day,  this  record  was  called  the  Book 
of  Commoners.  The  diagrams  of  these  ranges,  of  different  lengths,  with 
the  lots,  from  two  to  forty  in  number,  are  on  record,  carefully  executed 
by  some  draughtsman,  before  the  lots  were  drawn. 

“The  original  titles  to  all  the  lands  in  the  ‘Three  Thousand  Acres’  not 
previously  granted,  and  much  of  the  intervening  middle  commons  bear 
date  at  this  important  point,  1717  .  .  .  The  lots  on  these  ranges  were 
generally  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  long  and  quite  narrow  .  .  .  This 
division  into  such  small  lots  led  to  many  purchases  by  those  intending  to 
settle,  so  as  to  have  acreage  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  farm.” 
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in  only  one,  viz.,  to  Daniel  Thurston  (Book  of  Deeds  56,  page 
116),  executed  1  June,  1726,  is  there  a  description  of  the  lands 
he  traded  for.  In  this  he  trades  Lot  1,  Range  A  for  Lot  13  in 
the  same  range. 

Now  well  on  the  way  to  “blocking  up”  his  farm  unit,  this 
must  have  been  the  time  when  he  built  his  home  on  Fairface 
Plain,  about  1725.  By  the  later  opening  of  Nelson  Street  in 
1770  and  Central  Street  in  1800  this  location  is  now  identified 
as  “the  first  house  on  Nelson  Street”  just  south  of  the  junction 
of  Elm  and  Central  Streets.  This  four-year  period  of  trading 
is  within  an  overlapping  period,  1717  to  1727,  of  liquidation  of 
properties*  in  the  home  town  of  Rowley  proper — all  this  prob¬ 
ably  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  build  and  to  live  on  Fairface 
Plain. 

What  lands  Jeremiah  as  grantee  may  have  received  in  his 
early  exchanges  of  Georgetown  properties  is  circumstantially 
revealed  in  two  later  deeds  (See  Book  of  Deeds  72  at  page  84 
and  Book  91  at  page  181)  in  which  he  makes  outright  sale  of 
properties  to  Samuel  Hazen  and  to  Job  Tyler.  In  the  first  for 
a  consideration  of  £63  he  sells  nine  acres  “westerly  of  Pen 
Brook”  in  Range  “L” ;  in  the  second  he  sells  to  Job  Tyler  for 
£1050,  sixty-five  acres,  “being  a  part  of  his  homestead  includ¬ 
ing  his  dwelling  house,  barn,  and  orchard.”  Apparently  the 
1717  survey’s  “new  fangled”  descriptions  by  Lots  and  Ranges 
had  not  “taken”  too  well  in  a  man  habituated  to  “on  the  spot” 
land  markings;  or  perhaps  in  subsequent  trades,  the  lots  had 
been  so  divided  and  subdivided  and  the  range  lines  crossed  so 
many  times  that  lot-and-range  descriptions  were  almost  in¬ 
validated.  In  the  deed  to  Hazen  the  land  is  described  as  “Part 
of  Lots  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  in  Range  L” ;  but  Jeremiah  not 
trusting  this  description,  supplements  it  by  an  alternative 
“metes  and  bounds”  description.  In  the  deed  to  Tyler  the 
description  is  altogether  by  metes  and  bounds,  Range  L  being 
mentioned  only  casually  in  passing  as  one  of  the  southern 
boundaries.  Range  L  being  mostly  south  of  Nelson  Street, 
the  farm  lands  he  had  consolidated  earlier  are  definitely 
located  on  Fairface  Plain,  and  mostly  north  of  Nelson  Street. 
In  this  deed  he  refers  to  the  road  leading  from  his  house  to 
the  church,  which  was  on  Elm  Street. 


*See  Essex  County  Book  of  Deeds,  32/250;  33/125;  51/194;  66/145;  80/11. 
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Captain 

Jeremiah 

Chaplin 

House 

Originally  built 
about  1725  at 
what  is  now 
Central  and 
Nelson  Streets  in 
South 

Georgetown. 

By  later  owner 
moved  to 
King  Street, 
Groveland 
and  still  occupied. 
Photo  1953. 
Note  the  date 
1 7  US  on  end 
of  house. 

Pictures,  courtesy 

Marjorie  Huse, 

of 

Georgetown 


The  subsequent  history  of  Captain  Jeremiah’s  house  is 
interesting.  Henry  M.  Nelson,  a  descendant  of  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  writes  in  1888 : 


Abraham  Adams  .  .  .  bought  the  original  Chaplin  House,  which  was 
built  in  1723,  just  front  of  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Shute  on 
the  early  named  Fairface  Plain  (now  South  Georgetown)  and  Nelson 
Street.  This  house  was  bought  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin  or  his  heirs  not  far 
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from  1750.*  The  original  building  was  removed  to  King  Street  near 
Groveland  Village,  and  is  still  occupied.  This  was  a  building  of  two 
stories,  having  but  one  room  in  width,  without  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Another  descendant  of  Jeremiah,  Miss  Marjorie  Huse,  now 
living  in  Georgetown,  says  there  is  a  date  “1743”  on  this  house. 
This  is  barely  discernible  in  the  picture,  page  37.  This  could 
be  the  date  when  a  new  tenant  (Tyler  or  Adams)  took 
possession. 

The  original  site  of  this  house,  the  first  on  Nelson  Street, 
now  bears  this  marker  put  up  by  the  City  Fathers  in  1909  as 
part  of  a  celebration  of  Old  Home  Week.  Its  inscription  is : 

On  this  site 

stood  the  first  Chaplin  House  in 
this  neighborhood ,  built  in  1712  by 

JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN 

Grandson  of  Hugh  Chaplin ,  who  came 
to  Rowley  from  Yorkshire ,  England,  in  1638 

THE  HOUSE  NOW  STANDING  HERE 
was  built  in  1812  by 
BENJAMIN  ADAMS 

The  present  owners  are  direct  descendants 
of  Hugh  Chaplin  and  John  Spofford. 

In  all  these  statements  about  his  house,  we  have  several 
choices  as  to  the  date  when  Jeremiah  built  his  home  on  Fair- 
face  Plain — 1712,  1723,  1725,  1743.  The  weight  of  evidence 
would  seem  to  rest  with  1725  or  thereabouts,  based  largely  on 
the  date  of  his  deed  to  Jonathan  Clark  for  the  Rowley  town 
house  on  Bradford  Street.  This  deed  is  dated  26  June,  1725, 
and  acknowledged  Nov.  8,  1725.  (See  Essex  Deeds,  Book  66, 
page  143.) 

An  interesting  deed  (Essex  Co.  Deeds  100:112)  in  which 
Jeremiah  appears  as  grantor  was  made  June  10,  1754.  In  this 
for  £30  he  transfers  to  his  eldest  son  Jonathan  lands  he  had 

*Note:  Job  Tyler,  yeoman  of  Boxford,  first  acquired  this  house  from 
Jeremiah  Chaplin  by  deed  signed  13  February,  1737/8,  sealed  and  de¬ 
livered  April  11,  1740,  and  recorded  March  22,  1747.  Apparently  Abra¬ 
ham  Adams  bought  from  Tyler. 
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received  from  the  estate  of  his  brother  Joseph  of  Attleboro. 
On  the  same  day  brother  John  made  a  similar  deed  to  his 
eldest  son  John,  Jr.,  for  his  portion  of  the  same  estate  (Essex 
Deeds,  100 :1X3) . 

The  few  known  community  services  that  Jeremiah  Chap¬ 
lin  was  called  upon  to  perform  in  his  long  life  of  eighty-five 
years  all  revolve  around  his  knowledge  of  land,  land  locations, 
and  boundaries  in  the  Rowley  colony.  On  March  12,  1717,  he 
was  elected  one  of  seven  surveyors  of  highways  for  that  year. 
The  duties  of  this  office  were  to  see  that  the  town’s  by-laws 
relating  to  highways  were  enforced;  they  also  provided  for 
the  location  and  opening  of  new  highways.  This  office  was 
additionally  important  in  1717 ;  the  “Three  Thousand  Acres” 
was  about  to  be  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  settlers.  No 
doubt  this  appointment  was  of  importance  to  Jeremiah  person¬ 
ally;  it  afforded  him  in  the  routine  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  an  opportunity  for  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  features  and  soil  values  of  this  tract  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  probable.  He  must  have  used  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  his  trading  later  to  “block  up”  his  home  farm  unit  on 
“Fair face  Plain.” 

On  27  May,  1780,  Jeremiah  with  his  son  Jonathan  and 
forty  others  living  in  the  Georgetown  area  --  relatives,  soon- 
to-be-relatives,  and  neighbors— petitioned  the  General  Court 
at  Boston  to  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  parish  from  the  First 
Parish  at  Rowley  village  proper.  This  petition  was  granted; 
the  Second  Parish  of  Rowley  was  incorporated  October  1,  1731, 
and  officers  were  elected  Oct.  5,  1731.  Jeremiah  Chaplin  was 
elected  one  of  these  first  officers— an  assessor.  This  was 
again  an  office  which  could  have  required  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  lands  and  land  values. 

A  meeting  house  for  the  area  had  been  raised  in  1729.  For 
a  part  of  two  years  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  pastor  and 
organize  a  church.  The  petition  of  May  27,  1730,  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  stated  that  they  had  “erected  and  handsomely  built  a 
competent  meeting-house  for  the  Worship  of  God  and  agreed 
with  a  Rev.  .  .  .  Minister  who  has  preached  in  said  meeting¬ 
house  four  months  and  upwards.”  On  25  Oct.,  1731,  the 
parish  voted  to  call  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers.  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  either  of  these  men.  On  4  Jan.,  1731-2,  the  parish  “agreed 
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and  Voated  to  call”  Mr.  James  Chandler  of  Andover,  “the 
Gentleman  that  hath  preached  with  us  of  Late,  to  be  our 
Minister,  and  it  was  Voated  by  every  man  then  Assembled.” 

Thereafter  on  Oct.  4,  1732,  the  Second  Parish  Church  was 
formally  organized  with  the  signatures  of  eighteen  men  of 
the  parish  of  whom  Captain  Jeremiah  Chaplin  was  one.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  ordained  two  weeks  later  with  elaborate  cere¬ 
mony  participated  in  by  delegates  and  pastors  from  all  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods.  For  fifty-seven  years,  till  his 
death  in  1789,  Mr.  Chandler  served  this  church. 

In  1735  Captain  Jeremiah  was  one  of  three  representatives 
of  the  town  in  a  tripartite  agreement  entered  into  by  the  town, 
the  church,  and  Harvard  College.  This  was  in  final  settlement 
of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  college  in  lands,  which  by 
the  terms  of  the  Rev.  Ezechi  Rogers’  will  made  some  seventy 
years  before  had  been  left  to  the  town  of  Rowley  and  the 
church  on  conditions  which  they  had  failed  to  meet.  Harvard 
was  the  reversionary  legatee  if  all  conditions  were  not  met. 
Disputes  had  been  many  concerning  ownership,  location  and 
boundaries  of  these  Harvard  College  lands.  Now  Harvard 
wished  to  sell  its  holdings.  This  committee  was  to  make  the 
final  adjustment  of  any  and  all  differences,  so  that  title  would 
be  clear  in  the  buyer.  Just  to  have  been  named  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  committee  was  an  indication  of  the  community  regard 
for  him  and  its  confidence  in  his  experientially  acquired 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  parcels  of  lands  and  their  bound¬ 
aries  that  made  up  the  plantation. 

The  last  public  service  record  we  find  of  him  is  dated 
December,  1735,  and  is  again  an  indication  of  his  knowledge 
of  Rowley  boundaries : 

Captain  Nathaniel  Mighill,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  and  Lieut.  Eph¬ 
raim  Nelson  was  chosen  a  committee  to  lay  out  the  land  belonging  to 
said)  town  at  the  place  called  the  landing  place. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  24  August,  1751,  and  his  own  death, 
17  December,  1765,  complete  the  record  left  us  of  this  third 
generation  Chaplin  in  America.  Gurney  Chaplin  Gue  in 
Background  of  Iowa  Territorial  Pioneers  sums  up  his  life  in 
these  words:  “This  is  the  record  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific 
family  under  pioneer  conditions  which  enforced  the  simple 
life.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  he  sold  his  home- 
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stead  in  1740  (or  in  1738)  twenty-five  years  before  his  death, 
and  apparently  retired  from  active  farm  life  at  the  early  age 
of  sixty  years. 

The  names  of  his  fifteen  children  almost  unanimously  re¬ 
flect  the  New  England  custom  of  giving  children  Biblical 
names. 

Children  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin  all  registered  in  Rowley: 

1.  Mercy,  b.  3  April,  1705;  m.  Solomon  Nelson,  Mar.  15, 
1725  (Int.  1724/5). 

2.  Jonathan,  bp.  16  Feb.,  1706/7 ;  m.  Sarah  Boynton,  Sept. 
2,  1730. 

3.  Mary,  bp.  14  Aug.,  1709;  m.  Jonathan  Harriman,  Dec. 
23,  1736. 

4.  Mehitable,  bp.  14  Oct.,  1711;  d.  31  Oct.  1711. 

5.  Joseph,  bp.  15  Feb.,  1712;  d.  28  Feb.,  1712. 

6.  David,  bp.  13  June,  1714;  m.  Mary  Bradstreet,  Jan.  10, 
1737/8. 

7.  Joseph,  bp.  13  Jan.,  1716;  m.  Sarah  Seeton,  Dec.  1,  1747. 

8.  Daniel,  bp.  5  April,  1719;  d.  16  April,  1719. 

9.  Ebenezer,  bp.  3  July,  1720;  m.  Rebecca  Poor,  Jan.  5 
(June  8)  1744;  2)  Mary  Hovey,  Nov.  14,  1764. 

10.  Ann,  bp.  15  Oct.,  1721 ;  m.  Thomas  Burpee,  Oct.  19, 
1743. 

11.  Elizabeth,  bp.  17  Mar.,  1723;  d.  3  May,  1723. 

12.  Jeremiah,  bp.  3  Jan.,  1724/5;  d.  11  July,  1736. 

13.  Elizabeth,  bp.  20  April,  1729. 

14.  Sarah,  d.  27  July,  1780,  in  her  50th  year;  unm.  Long 
an  invalid. 

15.  Lucy,  d.  11  July,  1736,  aged  three  years. 
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JONATHAN  CHAPLIN 
Fourth  Generation  in  America 

1706/07—  1794 


OF  THE  four  sons  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin  who  survived  to 
manhood,  only  Jonathan  the  eldest  remained  in  George¬ 
town;  David  removed  to  Lunenburg,  Joseph  to  Leo¬ 
minster,  Ebenezer  remained  till  1764,  then  removed  to  Rindge, 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  with  Jonathan  the  eldest  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  that  we  are  here  concerned.  He  was  baptized  16 
Feb.,  1706/07 ;  hei  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Boyn¬ 
ton,  2  Sept.,  1730.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  “of  Andover.” 

The  house  on  Chaplin  Court  in  South  Georgetown,  in  1888 
owned  by  Miss  Jean  Edmonds,  and  still  owned  in  1953  by 
members  of  the  Edmond’s  family,  is  thought  to  have  been  built 
by  Jonathan  prior  to  1730.  This  location  was  but  a  short  way 
north  of  his  father’s  house  on  Fairface  Plain  and  Nelson 
Street.  In  a  deed  made  by  his  father  dated  13  Feb.,  1737/38  to 
Job  Tyler  “for  a  part  of  his  homestead,”  a  specific  right  of 
passage  is  reserved  for  himself  through  a  gate  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Joseph  Nelson’s  land  “to  pass  to  ye  dwelling 
place  of  my  son  Jonathan  Chaplin.” 

In  May  1730,  Jonathan,  with  his  father,  his  prospective 
father-in-law  and  brother-in-law  (Richard  Boynton,  Sr.  and 
Richard  Jr.),  his  brother-in-law  Solomon  Nelson,  and  37 
neighbors,  was  a  signer  of  a  petition  to  make  the  western 
part  of  Rowley  a  governing  agency  separate  from  the  first 
parish.  Two  years  later  the  second  parish  church  was  or- 
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ganized.  Jonathan’s  name  is  not  on  the  charter  list;  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  appear  shortly  afterwards  as  a  member. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  second  parish  church  was  to  be 
organized  within  weeks  (and  on  whose  register  appear  the 
births  of  all  his  other  children),  his  eldest  child  was  baptized 
on  August  6,  1732  and  her  name  entered  on  the  record  of  the 
first  parish  church;  on  the  same  day  his  name  and  his  wife’s 
name  were  also  entered  as  members  of  the  first  church. 

In  1757  all  military  units  in  Rowley  were  alerted  for  duty 
against  possible  attacks  by  the  French  and  Indians  from  the 
North.  The  whole  Jonathan  Chaplin  family  immediately 
available  for  duty  responded.  Jonathan  was  on  the  alarm  list 
of  Captain  John  Pearson’s  Troop  of  Horse;  his  brother  Ebe- 
nezer  was  Sergeant  in  Captain  Richard  Thurston’s  Train  Rand 
(Second  Foot  Company),  and  his  sons  Jeremiah  and  Asa  were 
privates  in  the  same  company;  son  Jonathan,  Jr.  was  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Thurston’s  Alarm  List;  his  father  Jeremiah  was  too  old, 
son  Daniel  was  too  young ;  his  remaining  brothers,  David  and 
Joseph,  had  already  moved  elsewhere. 

Jonathan’s  youngest  son  Daniel  took  pre-college  training  at 
Dummer’s  Academy  in  Newbury  close  by,  and  graduated  in 
1772  from  Harvard  with  high  honors;  he  was  among  the  first 
three  in  a  class  of  48,  the  first  of  this  Chaplin  line  and  name 
in  America  to  receive  a  college  degree.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
ordained  and  “settled”  at  Groton,  the  last  minister  in  New 
England  to  be  “settled,”  i.e.,  employed  and  paid  by  the  town 
government. 

The  family  was  still  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Second 
Parish  church  in  1780  despite  the  earlier  defection  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  dissatisfied  with  the  aging  Mr.  Chandler’s 
ministry.  The  church  in  1780  was  also  in  the  throes  of  “mod¬ 
ernizing”  its  singing  program.  Deacon  Daniel  Spofford  was 
evidently  not  too  musically  minded  or  for  some  reason  after 
interlining  the  hymn,  had  difficulty  in  reestablishing  the 
melody.  And  so  by  vote  of  the  congregation  Jonathan  Chaplin, 
Jr.  and  Moody  Spofford  were  appointed  to  “assist  Deacon 
Daniel  Spofford  in  raising  the  tune  in  the  meeting  house.” 
This  was  a  “radical”  departure  in  church  worship;  it  led  to 
further  “modernisms”  later,  e.g.,  a  choir  to  sit  in  the  gallery; 
later  a  choir  which  was  to  be  permitted  to  sing  at  least  one 
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song  without  interlineation  by  the  Deacon.  Father  Jonathan 
must  have  approved  of,  or  at  least  condoned,  these  practices, 
else  we  would  have  heard  of  it. 

Jonathan  Chaplin  was  elected  a  selectman  along  with  Paul 
Jewett,  Joseph  Poor,  James  Todd,  and  John  Brocklebank,  Jr., 
in  1781,  the  year  a  state  valuation  of  property  was  made  for 
Rowley.  So  far  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  was 
Jonathan  senior,  then  seventy-four  years  old,  or  junior,  then 
forty-eight  years  old.  But  ages  would  indicate  it  was  junior; 
three  of  the  other  four  Selectmen  were  men  under  fifty  years 
of  age.  On  the  other  hand  it  just  could  have  been  that  the 
senior  was  selected  as  a  needed  older  head  on  the  group ! 

The  record  of  Jonathan  Chaplin,  Sr.  ends  with  the  death 
of  his  wife  Sarah,  19  Feb.,  1784  (aged  seventy-five  years) 
and  his  own,  1  Jan.,  1794.  From  a  short  biography  of  his 
youngest  son,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Chaplin  of  Groton  (by  John 
Todd  in  Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,”  Vol.  II, 
p.  48),  we  take  the  following  description  of  Daniel’s  parents: 

Daniel  Chaplin  was  born  at  Rowley,  Dec.  30,  1743.*  His  parents  were 
Jonathan  Chaplin  and  Sarah  Boynton  .  .  .  The  father  was  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  son.  “He  was  small  in  stature  and  at  no  time  robust. 
Temperance  and  regularity  contributed  much  to  his  enjoyment  of  an 
uncommon  degree  of  health,  comfort,  and  longevity.  He  was  remarkable 
for  modesty  of  spirit,  for  calmness,  and  constancy.  As  a  Christian  he 
never  made  high  professions,  but  he  was  always  steady  and  persevering 
in  the  practice  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  punctual  and 
devout  in  attending  to  all  the  external  duties  of  his  religion.  It  plainly 
appeared  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  his  mind  that  no  one  can  be  a  real 
disciple  of  Christ  without  doing  what  he  hath  commanded.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  never  knew  him  to  sit  down  to  a  regular  meal  in 
his  family,  or  in  the  field,  or  wherever  he  laboured  and  ate  abroad, 
though  there  was  but  one  person  present  to  eat  with  him,  without  asking 
a  blessing  and  returning  thanks.”  The  mother  of  Daniel  was  uncom¬ 
monly  discreet,  judicious,  and  devoted  as  a  Christian,  and  the  father  was 
very  industrious  and  economical;  brought  up  his  children  with  great 
care  and  tenderness;  gave  them  lessons  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  piety; 
and  always  added  a  good  example  to  his  precepts.  As  he  lived,  so  he 
died,  with  serenity,  entertaining  a  good  hope  of  salvation  by  Christ. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  Asa  Chaplin’s  father ! 


*Vital  Statistics,  Rowley,  gives  Dec.  17,  1744. 
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The  only  record  we  find  of  Jonathan’s  occupation  is  in  this 
same  biography :  "He  [Daniel]  seemed  to  have  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  on  the  little  farm  of  his  father  at  manual  labor.” 
This  leaves  the  father  a  husbandman ;  possibly  too  he  with  his 
boys  worked  between  times  at  the  cooper’s  trade,  as  we  learn 
later  his  sons  Asa  and  Jonathan,  Jr.,  did. 

Children  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  are: 

1.  Sarah,  b.  6  Aug.,  1732. 

2.  Jonathan,  b.  11  Dec.,  1733;  m.  Mehitable  Hale  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  Nov.  30,  1756. 

3.  Asa,  b.  2  Sept.,  1735 ;  d.  19  Aug.,  1736. 

4.  Jeremiah,  b.  3  July,  1737;  m.  Sarah  Hazen,  Nov.  28, 
1760. 

5.  Asa,  b.  8  Feb.,  1739/40;  m.  Mary  Bailey  (Int.)  Aug. 
2,  1771. 

6.  Martha,  b.  27  June,  1742. 

7.  Daniel,  b.  17  Dec.,  1744;  m.  Susannah  Prescott;  Con¬ 
gregational  Minister,  Groton;  D.D.  Harvard,  1817;  d. 
1831. 

8.  Mary,  b.  31  Oct.,  1748;  d.  14  Oct.,  1756. 
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ASA  CHAPLIN 
Fifth  Generation  in  America 

1739/40  —  1807 


A  SA  CHAPLIN,  born  8  Feb.,  1739/40,  in  Georgetown  was 
the  third  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  Senior.  His  elder 
brothers  Jonathan  (ancestor  of  the  Georgetown  branch) 
and  Jeremiah  were  married  at  an  early  age.  Asa  remained  a 
bachelor  until  he  was  thirty-one.  That  left  him  for  a  number 
of  years  the  eldest  son  at  home  to  take  the  lead  and  the  load 
in  the  work  on  the  farm,  his  father  being  “at  no  time  robust.” 
His  remaining  brother  Daniel  (ancestor  of  the  Groton  Branch 
of  the  Chaplin  Family,  including  Lawrence  Chaplin,  noted 
abolitionist)  was  five  years  younger,  and  inclined  towards 
books. 

Asa  went  relatively  far  afield  to  find  his  wife,  as  later  he 
went  far  afield  from  strict  New  England  Congregationalism 
to  become  a  Baptist,  a  step  in  the  1780’s  still  looked  on  as  ir¬ 
regular,  even  radical,  although  Baptists  were  then  a  century 
away  from  their  conflicts  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Mary  Bailey  was  of  Haverhill,  several  long  miles  on  foot  or 
horseback  from  Georgetown.  She  was  born  in  Haverhill,  June 
26,  1744,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Rachel  (Page)  Bailey,  who 
had  been  married  in  Haverhill  Aug.  18,  1741. 

What  carried  Asa  so  far  from  home  we  can  only  surmise. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  boyhood  friends  were  among  the  sons  of 
those  families  who  in  1754  had  withdrawn  from  the  parent 
Congregational  church  in  Georgetown  and  had  established  a 
church  of  the  Baptist  faith  at  Bradford  just  over  the  Merri- 
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mac  from  Haverhill.  Perhaps  he  visited  with  some  of  these 
friends  at  Bradford  and  so  met  Mary  Bailey.  Perhaps  she  was 
a  Baptist;  there  was  a  militant  Baptist  church  at  Haverhill 
led  by  an  “attractive,  winning,  and  talented  young  clergyman/’ 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  who  was  also  dynamic  in  his  missionary 
zeal.  Such  a  church  would  have  attracted  the  younger  group. 
Perhaps  thus  Mary  Bailey  was  an  entering  wedge  in  his  con¬ 
version  to  the  Baptist  faith.  Their  intentions  to  marry  were 
recorded  2  Aug.,  1771,  in  Rowley. 

Asa  was  one  of  the  three  visiting  representatives  from 
Georgetown  at  the  formal  organization  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Danvers  in  1793.  From  Historical  Collection  of 
Danvers  Historical  Society ,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  47,  we  quote: 

Formal  organization  of  the  1st  Baptist  Church  of  Danvers  took  place 
July  16,  1793  ...  A  group  from  the  church  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  New  Rowley  (Georgetown)  assisted  on  this  occasion.  They  were  Rev. 
Abishai  Crossman,  Elder  Samuel  Harriman,  and  Elder  Asaph  Chaplin. 
Georgetown  people  had  made  many  acquaintances  in  Danvers  as  they 
journeyed  through,  going  to  Marblehead  where  they  sold  mackerel  kits 
or  firkins  to  fishermen. 

Asa  was  originally  a  contented  and  habitual  conservative 
in  religious  matters,  happy  in  following  established  ways.  He 
had  not  relaxed  from  the  strict  established  Puritan  way  of 
observing  the  Sabbath.  This  was  to  end  the  secular  week  at 
three  P.M.  on  Saturday  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  could 
be  spent  in  family  worship  in  preparation  for  the  Sabbath 
ending  at  sundown.  The  following  story  as  told  by  Hurd  in  his 
History  of  Essex  County,  illustrates  this  conservative  trait. 

Tradition  says  that  Mr.  Chandler  [the  pastor]  was  earnest  in  per¬ 
suading  Elder  Asa  Chaplin  to  attend  a  service  in  Georgetown  where 
Whitefield  was  to  preach,  and  that  the  elder  objected,  saying  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  minister. 

This  story,  if  true,  would  have  been  dated  before  1770,  the 
year  of  Mr.  Whitefield’s  death.  The  Baptist  Church  at  Brad¬ 
ford  was  formed  about  this  time,  by  dissenters  from  George¬ 
town’s  second  parish  church,  and  Asa  was  married  in  August, 
1771,  to  Mary  Bailey  of  Haverhill  just  across  the  Merrimac 
from  Bradford.  Perhaps  these  dates  throw  doubts  upon  the 
story ! 
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Overcoming  Asa’s  settled  religious  convictions  would  have 
taken  time.  The  whole  period’s  succession  of  events  probably 
contributed  to  changing  his  thinking  and  converting  him  to 
the  Baptist  faith.  There  was  continued  discontent  with  their 
aging  pastor  at  Georgetown  who  had  been  with  them  for 
more  than  forty  years,  since  1733, — a  discontent  which  was 
fomented  and  fostered  by  fiery  and  zealous  roving  evangelists 
of  the  day.  These  evangelists — New  England  was  alive  with 
them — such  as  Whitefield  and  many  others  of  much  less  prom¬ 
inence — preached  outside  the  regular  church  walls  each  his 
own  particular  brand  of  dissenting  doctrine,  and  so  promoted 
dissatisfaction  with  the  “standing  order.”  A  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  Baptists  following  the  thinking  of  Roger  Williams 
was  still  considered  very  radical.  It  was  that  the  government 
had  no  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  religious  opinion. 
This  idea  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  had  become  an 
accepted  principle  only  by  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed.  It  must  have  been  a  most  appealing 
idea  to  descendants  of  Hugh  Chaplin,  who  had  to  have  had 
something  radical  in  his  make-up,  else  he  never  would  have 
been  a  Puritan  in  the  first  place  dissenting  from  English 
doctrine.  Asa  must  have  been  convinced  and  converted  to 
Baptist  doctrine  by,  or  before,  1785  or  1786.  The  Baptist 
Church  building  was  moved  from  Bradford,  set  up  in  George¬ 
town,  and  a  distinct  church  in  Georgetown  established  by 
1785;  Thomas  J.  Conant  says  that  Asa’s  son  Jeremiah  became 
a  Baptist  during  Rev.  Ewing’s  pastorate  (which  ended  in 
1789)  and  in  Jeremiah’s  eleventh  year  which  would  have  been 
in  1786.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  at  this  time  Jeremiah 
joined  the  church  of  his  father.  It  does  seem  too  much  to 
assume  the  opposite,  that  in  days  when  transportation  was  by 
“Shank’s  mare”  or  on  horseback,  the  family  stopped  at  Second 
Parish  Congregational  Church  on  Elm  Street  while  Jeremiah, 
a  child  of  eleven,  went  on  alone  a  mile  or  so  farther  to  an¬ 
other  church  and  service! 

We  have  earlier  mentioned  that  Elder  Asa  was  one  of  the 
visiting  brethren  from  Georgetown  who  went  to  Danvers  in 
1793  to  assist  at  the  dedication  of  the  Danvers  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  his  son  Jeremiah  was  later  the  beloved  pastor 
for  sixteen  years. 
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Of  the  military  service  of  Asa  Chaplin  we  find  three  rec¬ 
ords.  With  his  Uncle  Ebenezer  and  his  brothers  Jonathan  and 
Jeremiah  he  is  listed  in  1757  as  a  member  of  Capt.  Richard 
Thurston’s  Train  Band,  the  Second  Foot  Company,  alerted  in 
that  year  for  possible  emergency  duty  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
William  Henry.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  company  was 
ever  more  than  alerted. 

1778  was  the  year  following  the  disastrous,  disheartening 
winter  at  Valley  Forge;  the  jubilant  British  were  again  on  the 
march  fifteen  thousand  strong  across  New  Jersey  to  retake 
New  York.  If  successful  they  constituted  an  immediate  threat 
to  Massachusetts.  All  New  England  was  alarmed;  calls  for 
volunteers  were  immediately  sent  out  to  all  loyal  New  England 
towns.  So  serious  was  the  emergency  that  calls  heretofore 
made  for  a  term  of  three  months  were  made  for  terms  of 
eight,  nine,  twelve  months,  and  some  for  three  years.  Rowley’s 
quota  of  twenty  men  for  eight  months  of  service  and  nine  for 
nine  months  being  filled,  Asa  enlisted  (we  think  for  eight 
months)  from  Ipswich,  the  adjoining  town  on  the  south.  From 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War , 
at  page  322  we  take  his  record : 

Chaplin,  Asa,  certificate  dated  Ipswich,  Jan.  18,  1779,  signed  by  Col. 
Nathaniel  Wade  stating  that  the  said  Chaplin  served  in  Capt.  Simon 
Brown’s  company  at  Providence  until  Jan.  1,  1779  to  the  credit  of  Ipswich. 

Two  years  later  the  minutes  of  the  town  meeting  of  Mar.  21, 
1780,  record  his  service  on  the  town’s  Committee  of  Safety: 
“The  town  appointed  Jacob  Jewett,  Asa  Chaplin,  Noyes  Pear¬ 
son,  Mark  Cressey,  and  Thomas  Merrill  a  committee  of  safety.” 

Asa’s  occupation  is  given  as  “farmer  on  a  small  farm.”  It 
is  also  said  that  he  and  his  boys  worked  at  the  cooper’s  trade, 
making  mackerel  kits  which  were  sold  to  fishermen  at  Marble¬ 
head. 

From  the  biography  of  Jeremiah  his  son,  (in  the  form  of 
a  letter  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  Asa’s  gifted  grand¬ 
son-in-law)  ,  we  get  this  picture  of  a  Saturday  night  at  Asa’s 
home : 

His  [Rev.  Jeremiah]  parents  were  strict  in  observing  the  duties  of 
family  worship,  and  cherished  a  sacred  regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  its 
ordinances.  The  secular  business  of  the  week  was  invariably  closed  before 
Saturday  Evening  in  order  that  it  might  be  spent  by  the  family  as  a  season 
of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath. 
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It  was  a  great  and  proud  moment  in  this  father’s  life  when 
his  son  Jeremiah  was  to  receive  his  college  degree  with  highest 
honors  from  Brown  University.  Four  years  before  Jeremiah 
had  made  the  “dangerous”  trip  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  horse¬ 
back — accompanied  by  his  fifteen-year-old  brother  Benja¬ 
min — who  would  bring  the  one  horse  back.  Now  Asa  went 
to  the  graduation  ceremonies  “in  style,”  befitting  a  son’s 
graduation  from  college,  an  honor  student!  Strangely  enough 
this  is  the  only1  item  of  detail  we  have  of  Asa’s  later  life.  It 
is  preserved  in  neighbor  Benjamin  Adams’  old  account  book, 
an  item  which  fairly  radiates  reflected  pride  in  “my  son” : 
“Dr.  [Debtor],  June  1,  1799, — Elder  Asa  Chaplin — for  use 
of  chaise  to  go  to  Providence  to  see  Jeremiah  graduate.”  Since 
a  chaise  carried  two,  it  is  presumed  that  Mother  also  went. 
Or  would  she? 

From  the  same  Volume  XLI  at  page  178  of  Essex  Historical 
Institute  Collection  which  quotes  the  account  book  item  we 
copy  the  following  brief  biography  of  Asa : 

One  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  South  Georgetown  was  Elder  Asa 
Chaplin  who  lived  in  what  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town — 
the  old  house  in  Chaplin  Court  now  (1905)  occupied  by  Mr.  Edmonds. 
The  son  of  this  Elder  Asa  was  Jeremiah,  the  first  president  of  Colby 
University. 

Asa’s  home  in  Georgetown  was  the  homestead  built  by  his 
father  Jonathan.  See  the  preceding  chapter  and  the  Frontis¬ 
piece. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  67  years,  11  April,  1807.  His  will, 
dated  17  Mar.,  1807,  mentions  his  wife,  Mary,  his  son,  Jere¬ 
miah,  “who  has  already  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
portion”  [a  college  education]  ;  son  Benjamin  to  have  one-half 
lands  and  buildings  and  be  executor,  son  Richard  Bailey,  then 
a  minor,  daughter  Martha  Stickney.  (Essex  Probate  375  :156.) 

His  children  were: 

1.  A  daughter,  b.  10  Oct.,  1772;  d.  9  Oct.,  1773. 

2.  A  daughter,  b.  15  Feb.,  1774;  d.  28  Sept.,  1775. 

3.  Jeremiah,  b.  2  Jan.,  1776;  m.  Marcia  O’Brien  at  New¬ 
bury,  April  16,  1806. 

4.  A  son,  died  Aug.  26,  1781,  in  his  4th  year. 
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5.  Benjamin,  b.  Sept.  23,  1780;  m.  Susannah  Brown  of 
Byfield;  int.  Oct.  29,  1805. 

6.  A  son,  b.  Dec.  5,  1782;  d.  29  Aug.,  1783. 

7.  Martha,  b.  4  Sept.,  1784;  m.  John  Stickney,  21  Oct., 
1804;  d.  Dec.  6,  1867,  at  Lynn. 

8.  Richard  Bailey,  b.  Mar.  27, 1790 ;  m.  Dec.  1, 1809,  Sophia 
Brown  of  Boxford,  he  then  of  Salem  (Int.  Oct.  26, 1809) . 
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Essex  County  Deeds-— Jeremiah  Chaplin  to  Job  Tyler,  recorded  Mar.  22, 
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house.” 

Historical  Collections  of  Danver’s  Historical  Society,  Vol.  37,  p.  47. 
Massachusetts’  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  p.  322. 
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Chapter  VII 


JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN 
Sixth  Generation  in  America 

1776  —  1841 


OF  JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN,  born  January  2,  1776,  in  the 
West  Parish  of  Rowley,  distinguished  and  eldest  son  of 
Asa  and  Mary  (Bailey)  Chaplin,  much  has  been  written. 
No  history  of  Danvers  nor  of  Georgetown  seems  complete 
without  some  reference  to  him.  Excerpts  from  several  of  these 
will  give  a  good  over-all  picture  of  the  man,  his  life,  and 
character. 

Most  authoritative  source  among  these,  and  one  which  we 
suspect  is  the  source  of  much  that  has  since  been  written  about 
him,  is  a  letter  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D., 
then  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester.  It  was  written  in  1853,  not  too  many 
years  after  Dr.  Chaplin’s  death,  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
of  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit ,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  section  about  the  Baptists  in  Volume  VI,  p.  462. 
Thomas  J.  Conant  knew  his  father-in-law  well.  He  had  served 
as  Professor  of  Languages  under  Dr.  Chaplin  at  Waterville 
College,  Maine,  from  1827-1833;  in  1830  he  had  married 
Hannah  Chaplin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
lin  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  or  near  the  Conant’s 
home  in  Hamilton,  New  York.  This  is  the  letter  in  large  part: 

Rochester,  June  18,  1853 

Dear  Sir: 

I  send  you,  agreeably  to  your  request,  the  following  brief  sketch  of  my 
venerable  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin. 

He  was  a  son  of  Asa  and  Mary  (Bailey)  Chaplin,  and  was  born  in 
Rowley  (now  Georgetown)  Mass,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1770. 
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He  was  serious  and  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  religion  from  very 
early  childhood.  His  parents  were  strict  in  observing  the  duties  of  family 
religion,  and  cherished  a  sacred  regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  its  ordinances. 
The  secular  business  of  the  week  was  invariably  closed  before  Saturday 
evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  spent  by  the  family  as  a  season  of 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  became 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years  made  a  profession  of  religion  and  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  his  native  place. 

He  continued  with  his  father,  assisting  with  the  labours  of  the  farm, 
until  he  was  nearly  of  age.  But  in  the  meantime,  his  love  of  study  and 
his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  it  had  marked  him  out  for  another  sphere 
of  life  .  .  .  [He]  was  graduated  [from  Brown]  in  1799  at  the  age  of  23. 
After  spending  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  University,  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  Theology  and  prosecuted  them  for  some  time,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Boston. 

His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  Baptist  Church  in  Danvers,  Mass. 
.  .  .  in  1802.  [He  was]  here  fourteen  years,*  till  1818,  and  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  duties,  gave  instructions  to  young  men  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry.  His  labours  here  were  greatly  blessed  and  he 
became  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  learning,  and 
sound  judgment  .  .  . 

[At  Waterville]  he  held  the  office  of  President  for  thirteen  years. 
Under  his  wise  and  efficient  administration  the  college  was  provided 
with  the  necessary  buildings,  library,  philosophical,  and  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  permanent  prosperity  in  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  its  numerous  friends. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  in  1819. 

In  1833  he  resigned.  He  served  briefly  in  pastorates  at  his  native  Row- 
ley  and  at  Willing  ton,  Conn.  He  went  to  live  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days.  He  died  there,  suddenly,  of  measles,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1841. 

He  married  Marcia  S.  O’Brien  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  16  April,  1806, 
by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  eight 
who  are  yet  living,  three  are  sons,  all  of  whom  have  received  a  collegiate 
education.  Two  of  them  studied  Theology  and  one,  John,  has  been  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  the  Columbian  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Chaplin  survives  him  still. 

Dr.  Chaplin  published  a  small  work  entitled  “The  Evening  of  Life,  or 
Light  and  Comfort  Amidst  the  Shadows  of  Declining  Years.”]: 

Dr.  Chaplin  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  his  time  .  .  . 
Hence  (because  he  thought  for  himself,  restating  his  thought  originally) 
there  was  a  freshness,  an  air  of  novelty,  in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  and 
defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which  held  the  attention  unwearied 
through  long  and  elaborate  discussions.  Unhappily  he  had  not  the  ad- 

*In  1804-05,  he  preached  in  New  York  City.  (Gage,  page  105.) 

JNote:  We  think  this  is  in  error.  See  page  84. 
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vantages  which  grace  of  manners  and  finished  oratory  give  to  the  public 
speaker,  especially  in  the  pulpit.  Hence  his  life  as  a  pastor  and  the  rich 
fruits  of  his  piety  and  learning,  were  expended  among  small  churches  in 
rural  districts. 

Sprague  also  prints  a  letter  written  June  17,  1850,  by  James 
Brooks,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  student  at  Waterville  College 
when  Dr.  Chaplin  was  President.  From  this  letter  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  gives  a  student’s  view  of  some  of  Dr.  Chaplin’s 
personal  characteristics : 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Chaplin  was  that  of  a  thin,  spare,  tall 
man,  of  features  somewhat  sharp,  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  he  had  a 
rather  sepulchral  voice,  which  in  his  sermons  or  prayers,  went  out  in 
cadences  that  rose  and  fell  with  a  singular  effect  upon  the  ear.  His 
gestures  were  perpendicular  with  his  right  arm,  keeping  time  to  the 
changing  cadences  of  his  voice,  without  much  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  discourse. 

For  a  fellow  faculty  member’s  account  of  his  physical 
appearance,  his  mental  power,  and  his  spiritual  characteristics, 
excerpts  too  long  to  quote,  see  Appendix  “D,”  pages  233-238. 

Jeremiah  went  along  with  the  financial  thinking  of  his 
first  church  in  Danvers  for  fourteen  years.  At  its  very  earliest 
organization  proceedings  in  1781  the  Baptist  Society  at 
Danvers  placed  this  clause  in  its  constitution:  “No  man  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  money  to  support  preaching  unless  he 
thought  proper.”  (See  Hanson’s  History  of  Danvers,  page 
246.)  Money  for  the  pastor  was  raised,  as  usually,  by  annual 
subscription  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Preachers  came,  were  heard, 
and  went  for  twenty  years.  At  best  the  preaching  was  inter¬ 
mittent  until  1802,  when  they  secured  Jeremiah  Chaplin  fresh 
from  college  and  without  family  encumbrances  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms :  “To  preach  to  the  Society  one  year  Exclusive  of 
Two  Days  the  committee  agreed  to  give  him ;  we  are  to  pay  312 
dollars  equal  to  6  dollars  pr.  day,  [i.e.  per  Sunday]  which  the 
Society  appeared  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  and  also  agreed 
to  pay  the  same.”  Then  came  the  two  years  in  a  New  York 
Church.  On  his  return  still  single,  “In  1805  his  salary  was 
raised  to  four  hundred  dollars.” 

Thirteen  long,  frugal,  sacrificial-service  years  later,  Jere¬ 
miah,  with  an  accumulated  expense  account  of  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  no  doubt  with  the  offer  from  the  promoters  of 
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the  Waterville,  Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution 
already  received  and  being  strongly  considered,  must  have 
given  out  hints  of  the  situation.  Evidently  the  question  of 
how  to  raise  the  pastor’s  salary,  whether  voluntarily  or  by 
legal  compulsion,  was  still  a  moot  one.  This  is  the  action  with 
which  the  church  compromised :  “In  April,  1818,  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
salary  was  made  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  by  tax  assessed 
on  the  polls  and  estates  of  those  persons  who  are  or  who  may 
be  petitioners  for  an  incorporation  act.”  Hurd,  who  tells  the 
story  goes  on  to  comment,  Vol.  I,  p.  462:  “And  as  if  to  give 
comfort  to  the  minister,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  this  action  was 
sent  to  him.”  A  month  later  he  accepted  the  call  to  Maine. 

For  fourteen  years  he  had  lived  and  labored  among  this 
people,  how  devotedly  and  with  what  mutual  affection  and 
under  what  financial  straits  can  be  judged  by  extracts  from 
letters  from  which  Hurd  quotes.  “The  meagerness  of  his 
salary  forced  his  domestic  economy  into  narrow  straits ;  it  is 
said  that  he  often  was  seen  fishing  from  Spite  (Liberty) 
Bridge,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  a  weakness  for  angling, 
doubtless  the  catch  was  welcome  to  the  frying  pan.”  It  is  also 
told  that  he  was  often  seen  carrying  waste  tan  bark  from  the 
neighboring  tan-yard  to  replenish  his  wood-box.  It  was  cur¬ 
rently  accepted  practice  that  the  fines  for  tardiness  and 
absence  of  the  firemen  who  manned  the  hose  house  next  door 
to  the  parsonage  were  to  be  given  to  the  parson.  Hurd  adds 
in  conclusion :  “It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  record  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sterling  manhood,  conscientious  work,  and  scholarly 
attainments  brought  him  also  an  invitation  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  institution  since  known  as  Bate’s  College  at 
Lewiston,  Maine.” 

May  18,  1818,  the  congregation  reluctantly  granted  his 
release,  and  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered 
him  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  Many  years  after  his 
departure,  one  of  his  successors  wrote :  “The  parting  scenes 
as  they  still  linger  in  memories  of  the  aged,  and  as  rehearsed 
by  them  with  tearful  eye,  show  how  deep  a  hold  he  had  upon 
his  people.” 

Jeremiah  had  married  at  Newbury  Marcia  S.  O’Brien  of 
Newburyport,  April  16,  1806,  (Intentions,  Mar.  14,  1806,  Dan¬ 
vers  records),  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Tappan) 
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O’Brien.  John  O’Brien  and  his  brother  Jeremiah  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  naval  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  are 
credited  with  the  first  naval  victory  of  the  war  off  the  coast 
of  Maine  at  Machias.  Jeremiah’s  proposal  of  marriage  to 
Marcia  was  unique.  This  is  the  story  as  it  runs  in  the  family 
and  is  told  by  Mrs.  Annie  Winslow  of  Danvers: 

Since  the  age  of  ten  he  had  manifested  an  unusual  interest  in  religion 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach.  He  supplied  Baptist  pulpits  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  native  place.  He  frequently  preached  at  Newburyport. 
During  his  week-end  visits  he  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
.  .  .  Upon  meeting  Miss  O’Brien,  Jeremiah  Chaplin  felt  that  his  life 
partner  had  been  found.  One  Sunday  evening  he  gave  her  a  sealed  enve¬ 
lope,  and  instructed  her  not  to  open  it  until  the  next  day  .  .  .  Miss  O’Brien 
must  have  been  willing  for  they  were  married. 

From  the  same  source  we  quote:  “A  friend  of  the  family 
described  Marcia  as  ‘A  woman  of  peculiar  refinement,  gentle 
and  unselfish  .  .  .  She  was  an  able  homemaker  and  church 
worker  .  .  .  Her  greatest  achievement  in  church  work,  and 
that  which  stands  as  a  monument  to  her  to  the  present  day 
was  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  School  in  Danvers  in 
April,  1818.  In  those  days  only  a  few  Sunday  Schools  were 
existent  anywhere’.”  She  did  not  remain  in  Danvers  long 
enough  after  this  forward  step  to  know  the  results  of  this 
radically  new  and  often  hostilely  met  type  of  evangelism. 

Two  months  after  the  Sunday  School  was  set  up,  they 
sailed  on  the  Sloop  Hero  for  Maine.  As  the  only  woman  on 
board,  she  had  to  have  been  a  general  and  a  top-rank  house¬ 
hold  diplomat  to  have  managed  the  domestic  issues  of  this 
trip.  On  board  were  the  crew,  the  entire  Danvers  Theological 
School  of  seven,  the  two  Chaplins,  their  personal  goods,  and 
five  children  under  eleven!  (The  youngest  five  months  old!) 
In  her  journal  of  the  trip  she  says:  “We  are  more  comfortably 
accommodated  than  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  small 
.  vessel.  We  have  prayers  on  board  morning  and  evening  and 
find  it  quite  pleasant  employment  to  engage  in  singing  hymns, 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs.”  Only  on  the  second  day  of  the 
trip  (Sunday,  June  19,  1818)  do  we  get  any  small  hint  of  the 
trouble  she  must  have  had  keeping  restless  children  quiet. 
Becalmed  seven  miles  beyond  Bath,  she  wrote :  “The  heat  was 
so  oppressive,  the  vessel  so  small,  and  the  children  so  uneasy 
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[the  italics  are  ours]  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  have 
public  worship  until  the  cool  of  the  day.” 

It  was  Saturday,  June  18,  1818,  when  they  sailed.  It  was 
apparently  not  more  than  a  two-day  trip  to  Waterville;  but 
becalmed  at  one  time,  and  grounded  at  another,  it  was  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  before  they  saw  the  welcome-mat  out  for  them  at 
Waterville  and  were  rejoiced  at  the  warm  greeting  accorded 
them.  Not  to  mention  Mrs.  Chaplin’s  glad  surprise  to  find 
these  people  were  “not  such  ignorant,  uncultivated  beings  as 
some  may  have  imagined!”  Imagine  her  relief  at  finding 
herself  in  a  civilized  country ! 

Her  journal  of  the  trip  is  so  full  of  interest  that  it  is  printed 
entire  in  Appendix  A.  We  quote  here  one  more  excerpt  which 
reveals  the  inner  source  of  the  real  strength  of  this  sacrificing 
pair:  “I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  to  do  good  is  the 
greatest  of  the  objects  Mr.  Chaplin  has  in  view  in  moving  to 
Waterville.  What  the  event  will  be  we  know  not,  but  a  re¬ 
flection  that  the  desire  to  be  useful  governed  our  conduct  will 
support  us  amidst  unkind  reflections  and  adverse  scenes.” 

When  he  arrived  bringing  his  family  and  seven  students 
as  an  initial  enrollment,  the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological 
Institute  was  still  mainly  a  brain  child  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
territory  of  Maine.  With  a  wilderness  campus  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennebec,  everything  to  make  a  college  had  yet  to  be 
done ;  physically  the  campus  had  be  cleared,  the  school  had  to 
be  organized  and  set  up.  Finances  were  embarrassingly  short, 
and  so  they  remained  for  many  years.  We  quote  from  Patti- 
son’s  Eulogy*  of  him  delivered  in  1843  at  Waterville.  [These 
first  fifteen  years]  “were  to  him  years  of  anxiety,  toil,  and 
sacrifice  rarely  surpassed  ...  He  faltered  not.  There  was  a 
martyr  spirit  in  Dr.  Chaplin  .  .  .  God  only  knows  and  eternity 
only  can  reward  the  days  and  nights,  the  weeks  and  years  of 
thought  and  care,  of  hope  and  disappointment  which  he  sus¬ 
tained.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the 
College  and  with  a  legislative  backing  the  most  meager,  it  still 
had  attained  in  1833  ...  an  honorable  rank  among  kindred 
institutions.” 

Were  Jeremiah  Chaplin  to  step  on  the  campus  of  this  col¬ 
lege  today,  he  would  find  himself  in  strange  new  surroundings. 


*  Other  excerpts  from  Pattison’s  Eulogy  are  printed  in  Appendix  D. 
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MILLER  LIBRARY,  COLBY  COLLEGE,  WATERVILLE,  MAINE 
The  Weather  Vane  on  the  recently  completed  Miller  Library  of  Colby 
University,  Waterville,  Maine,  is  a  permanent  memorial  to  its  first 
President,  Jeremiah  Chaplin.  The  Weather  Vane  is  a  model  of  the 
sloop  “Hero”  in  which  Jeremiah  Chaplin  moved  his  family  and 
school  from  Danvers,  Massachusetts  to  Waterville,  Maine. 

Picture  Courtesy  of  Colby  University 
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It  is  no  longer  “The  Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion”  nor  even  Waterville  College;  it  is  now  the  campus  of 
Colby  University.  No  longer  is  the  campus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kennebec ;  it  is  twenty-five  years  since  the  growth  of  the 
town  crowded  the  college  out  of  its  site  on  the  river’s  bank. 
An  ambitious  building  program  has  built  a  new  campus  on 
Mayflower  Hill  two  miles  farther  out  of  town  with  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion.  In  the  center  of  this  is  the  new  million- 
dollar  Miller  Library,  finished  in  1952.  On  the  topmost  point 
of  this  building  is  a  perpetual  memorial  to  its  founder — a 
weathervane  molded  on  the  model  of  the  Sloop  Hero  which  had 
brought  Jeremiah  Chaplin  to  his  work. 

Back  now  to  Danvers  to  catch  up  a  few  omitted  threads. 
Jeremiah  Chaplin  was  an  organizer  as  well  as  a  scholar.  The 
need  for  good  literature  to  be  available  for  reading  was  one  of 
the  first  needs  he  attempted  to  fill  in  Danvers.  The  New  Mills 
Social  Library  was  organized  Nov.  16,  1808.  An  assessment 
of  $5.00  each  was  laid  on  each  member  to  buy  the  books.  Dr. 
Chaplin  was  to  select  the  books  and  serve  as  librarian.  Arch- 
elaus  Putnam  was  elected  clerk;  Captain  Samuel  Page,  Captain 
Thomas  Putnam,  Messrs.  Caleb  Oakes,  Israel  Endicott,  and 
John  Fowler  were  chosen  Trustees.  Stephen  Whipple,  village 
carpenter,  made  the  book  shelves  which  were  set  up  in  the 
parsonage  kitchen,  with  Monday  evening  set  aside  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  books.  One  of  its  young  patrons  later  described  the 
collection  thus:*  “I  well  remember  in  my  boyhood  how  these 
solid  authors  stood  in  the  pine  bookcase  in  the  minister’s 
kitchen.  They  were  all  bound  in  sheep  or  calf  skin  in  a  strong 
and  durable  manner  that  seemed  to  exhibit  and  possess  a  char¬ 
acter  for  solidarity  and  respectability  not  seen  in  the  bindings 
of  books  of  the  present  day.”  Thus  not  many  books  had  to  be 
rebound,  but  the  covers  of  some  were  warped  by  the  heat  of 
open  fireplaces.  One  of  the  library  rules  was  to  avoid  the 
drip  of  the  candle  on  the  pages. 

We  wish  we  could  now  point  to  an  elegant  modern  library 
building  in  Danvers  and  could  say:  “These  things  we  have 
told  you  of  were  your  beginnings.”  Instead  we  can  only  quote 
with  regrets  a  line  from  Tapsley’s  Chronicles  of  Danvers: 
“Upon  the  formation  of  the  New  Mills  Lyceum,  the  Library 


*For  the  entire  list  of  books,  see  Appendix  C. 
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130  Liberty  Street 
Danvers,  Massachusetts 

The  parsonage  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church.  The  home 
of  the  local  lending  li¬ 
brary,  the  First  Baptist 
Theological  School  in 
America  and  the  home  of 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin 
from  1802-1818. 

Picture  Courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Winslow,  Secretary 
of  the  Danvers'  Historical 
Society 


was  moved  to  the  new  brick  school  house,  and  continued  but 
a  few  years  .  . 

Mrs.  Chaplin  was  no  carping  housekeeper.  Whatever  in 
her  husband’s  work  needed  housing  she  opened  the  parsonage 
and  made  room  for.  The  Library  took  up  kitchen  space  Mon¬ 
day  evenings;  she  housed  the  Danvers  Theological  School,  in 
which  there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  students. 
Rev.  Chaplin’s  methods  of  inducing  study  were  unusual.  The 
story  is  told  that  when  lessons  had  been  assigned,  the  students 
were  sent  out  to  walk  down  River  Street  to  meditate.  He  often 
walked  with  them.  Hence  the  street  was  long  known  as  Medi¬ 
tation  Lane. 

This  school  was  unique  of  its  kind.  Established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  men  to  the  ministry,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Baptist  School  of  its  kind  in  America.  As 
in  other  schools  of  the  day,  the  pastor  was  the  entire  school 
personnel,  both  faculty  and  administrative  body.  The  Northern 
Baptist  Educational  Society  of  Boston  is  said  to  have  named  its 
library  for  theological  students  at  the  Ford  Building  in  Boston 
“The  Chaplin  Collection”  in  honor  of  these  beginnings  in 
Baptist  Theological  Education  made  here  by  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  collection  nor  any 
one  who  knew  of  it.  We  fear  that  in  the  very  numerous  adjust¬ 
ments  and  mergers  of  schools,  libraries,  and  colleges  in  the  last 
century,  in  their  efforts  to  survive  and  in  the  interest  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  removable  memorial  such  as  this,  has  in  the  mergings 
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and  in  the  moving's  been  absorbed  and  merged  with  other 
books;  and  so  shelved  out  of  sight  and  recollection.  We  have 
seen  that  happen ! 

A  few  other  quotations  will  reveal  Jeremiah  Chaplin’s  un¬ 
questioned  scholarship,  his  high  moral  character,  and  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  people:  “He  graduated 
from  Brown  with  highest  honors” ;  “Dr.  Chaplin  was  a  man 
of  true  modesty  and  real  worth” ;  “He  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  revered  ministers  of  his  time” ;  “One  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  his  time.” 

Another  facet  of  his  mind  is  revealed  in  Professor  Patti- 
son’s  Eulogy.  Again  we  quote: 

There  was  in  Dr.  Chaplin’s  mind  a  natural  tendency  to  original 
effort  ...  by  no  means  confined  to  subjects  within  his  profession.  Though 
an  indifferent  practical  musician  yet  he  often  amused  himself  in  the 
composition  of  original  music.  If  I  am  correctly  informed  Dr.  Chaplin 
was  the  author  of  the  piece  of  church  music  bearing  the  name  of  Water  - 
ville,  found  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  collections  of  sacred  music 
of  the  day. 

His  ability  to  recite  practically  the  whole  Bible  from  mem¬ 
ory  was  phenomenal.  A  former  student  thus  attests  to  this 
ability:  “At  early  chapel  services  when  it  was  actually  too 
dark  to  read,  I  wondered  how  Dr.  Chaplin  managed  to  see  the 
Bible  Chapters,  until  I  discovered  that  he  knew  by  heart  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  Bible  and  merely  repeated  from  memory.” 

Dr.  Chaplin’s  advanced  views  in  the  matter  of  the  social 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  shown  in  this  extract  from  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Annie  Winslow  in  the  Danvers  Historical  Collections, 
Vol.  13,  page  51 : 

Dr.  Chaplin  was  far  ahead  of  his  day  in  temperance  matters.  At  that 
time  a  minister  was  expected  to  drink  with  his  host  when  making  calls. 
When  a  parson  appeared  at  the  front  door,  the  man  of  the  house  disap¬ 
peared  out  of  the  back  door  with  a  jug  which  was  filled  at  the  grocers. 
When  Dr.  Chaplin  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  at  New  Mills,  he  was 
offered  the  customary  treat,  but  he  refrained  from  partaking.  His  host 
was  at  first  astonished,  then  grew  angry  and  told  the  parson  in  very 
strong  language  that  if  he  did  not  drink  the  rum  it  would  be  poured 
down  his  throat.  There  is  no  record  of  this  being  done. 

Jeremiah  Chaplin’s  status  at  the  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institute  is  told  on  the  title  page  of  two  of  his 
extant  sermons,  both  published  “by  request,”  one  in  1819,  the 
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other  in  1825.  The  first  is  on  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Chapin,  and  reads  in  part:  “By  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  A.M.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  of  the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution.”  When  the  school  was  chartered  as  a  college  he 
expected  to  continue  in  the  Chair  of  Divinity,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  by  bent  of  mind  and  character  and 
by  his  training.  But,  in  the  words  of  Pattison,  his  eulogist, 
when  no  man  so  suitable  was  found  for  the  administrative 
post,  he  was  elected  President  in  1821.  This  change  of  status 
is  reflected  on  the  title  page  of  the  second  sermon:  “A  Ser¬ 
mon  Preached  at  North  Yarmouth,  Feb.  16,  1825,  at  the 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman  as  a  Missionary 
to  the  Heathen,  by  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  President  of 
Waterville  College.”  Since  1819  the  school  has  changed  its 
name  and  has  risen  to  college  status,  Jeremiah  has  acquired 
his  Doctor’s  degree  and  is  its  President. 

He  remained  at  Waterville  College  as  President  until  1833 
when  (we  quote  from  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography), 
“He  resigned  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  students  who  re¬ 
sented  his  characterization  of  a  noisy  mass  meeting  as  ‘The 
braying  of  wild  asses’.”  At  the  Trustee  level  this  simple  student 
incident  expanded  into  a  much  more  important  matter  of 
Policy  in  dealing  with  the  students.  An  inbred  and  forthright 
Puritan  of  Jeremiah’s  grain  could  neither  retreat  nor  retract, 
particularly  when  his  crude  characterization  was  probably 
not  too  far  from  the  truth.  He  resigned !  And  with  him  went 
his  son-in-law  Thomas  J.  Conant  and  his  son  John,  both  Pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  College  staff.  Pattison  refers  to  his  retirement 
in  these  words : 

When  Dr.  Chaplin  retired  from  this  place  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
he  carried  with  him  an  unhappy  but  a  false  impression  of  the  estimate 
the  public  set  upon  his  services.  Few  individuals  ever  retired  from  a 
station  of  equal  responsibility  with  more  universal  respect.  He  carried 
with  him  the  affections  of  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  him, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  and  good  man,  who  had  done  a 
great  and  useful  work. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  then  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  his  home  town  of  Rowley,  where  he  spent 
the  next  two  and  one-half  years.  Thence  to  Willington, 
Connecticut  for  a  brief  pastorate,  and  then  came  retirement 
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in  Hamilton,  New  York,  where  his  daughter  Hannah’s  hus¬ 
band  was  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism  at 
Hamilton  College  (now  Colgate).  Here  he  died  suddenly  May 
7,  1841,  and  is  buried  in  the  Colgate  College  Cemetery.  Mrs. 
Chaplin  died  in  New  Utrecht,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1865,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  (Newburyport  Records.) 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  burning  zeal  was 
to  do  good  and  whose  consistently  logical  mind  followed 
through  to  the  necessary  conclusion,  Dr.  Chaplin  was  early 
interested  in  the  idea  that  foreign  missions  could  be  the  means 
of  spreading  good  throughout  the  world. 

The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1802,  the  first  year  of  Jeremiah’s  ministry  at  Danvers. 
Among  notable  Baptist  preachers  who  spoke  at  their  annual 
gatherings  were  Dr.  Samuel  Stillman  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston  who  spoke  in  May,  1803,  on  their  first  anniversary ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Baldwin,  pastor  of  Boston’s  Second  Baptist  Church, 
under  whom  Jeremiah  had  pursued  his  theological  studies, 
spoke  on  the  second  anniversary.  In  1808,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin  was  honored  by  being  chosen  speaker.  He  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  “Greatness  of  Redemption”  and  applied 
his  sermon  to  the  growth  in  the  last  twenty  short  years  of 
missionary  zeal  and  efforts.  This  was  published  by  request  in 
pamphlet  form ;  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  collection  of  bound 
pamphlets  entitled  “Charity  Sermons,”  at  Andover  Newton 
Theological  Library,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
model  of  systematic  analytical  arrangement  and  concludes  with 
a  section  headed  “Improvement”  in  which  he  appeals  some¬ 
what  coldly  nevertheless  forcibly  and  clearly  for  missionary 
interest:  “The  subject  furnishes  abundant  matter  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  to  a  vigorous  perseverance  in 
missionary  undertaking.” 

That  was  his  first  published  work.  When  “The  Memoirs 
of  William  Carey”— -first  English  Baptist  foreign  missionary 
to  India — by  Eustace  Carey  was  published  in  1837  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  introduction  to  these  Memoirs  had  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  Chaplin.  In  this  same  year  Canfield  and  Robbins 
published  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  what  may  be  found  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  is  ambitiously  titled,  “Causes 
of  Religious  Declension,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
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occasioned  iby  the  present  low  state  of  religion  among  different 
denominations  of  Christians,”  by  Jeremiah  Chaplin.  Sounds 
familiar,  even  in  1954! 

This  appears  to  have  been  his  last  published  work.  His 
style  of  writing,  as  revealed  in  the  three  sermons  which  we 
have  read,  is  a  model  for  today’s  English  student  for  clarity 
and  forcefulness,  for  simplicity  and  logical  arrangement,  sel¬ 
dom  marred  by  the  stiff  and  stilted  use  of  uncommon  high- 
sounding  words,  much  affected  in  the  writing  of  that  day. 
All  but  one  are  marked  by  the  coldness  of  a  straight  logic. 
This  one  was  the  sermon  delivered  in  1825  by  the  matured 
man  on  the  ordination  of  George  D.  Boardman  to  the  foreign 
missionary  field.  Here  after  a  stark  set-up  of  the  duties  and 
trials  of  service  on  the  mission  field,  the  text  is  warmed  and 
lightened  by  his  evident  affection  for  Boardman — a  son  of 
New  England  and  one  of  his  own  students — as  well  as  his 
affectionate  regard  for  others  of  his  students  and  friends 
whom  he  mentions  as  he  gives  a  running  resume  of  Baptist 
successes  to  date  on  the  foreign  missionary  field. 

Children  of  Jeremiah  and  Marcia  Chaplin  : 

1.  John  O’Brien,  b.  Mar.  31,  1807 ;  never  married;  d.  Dec. 
22,  1872,  at  Conway,  Mass. 

2.  Hannah  O’Brien,  b.  Sept.  5,  1809;  m.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Conant,  July  12,  1830;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 
1865. 

3.  Mary  D.,  died  April  5,  1813,  aged  21  months  at  Danvers. 

4.  Jeremiah,  b.  Nov.  22,  1813  ;  m.  Jane  Ann  Dunbar  (1819- 
1884)  ;  d.  Mar.  5,  1886,  at  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ;  bur.  at  Newtonville,  Mass. 

5.  Marcia  O’Brien,  died  Mar.  17,  1816,  age  11  months,  in 
Danvers. 

6.  Adoniram  Judson,  b.  1817  (Brown  records)  ;  m.  Ada 
Coffin  (1842-1883)  ;  died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29  or 
30,  1892. 

7.  Anna  Hasseltine,  b.  probably  January,  1818,  at  Danvers. 
(See  Appendix  A,  Marcia  Chaplin’s  Journal)  ;  m.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bronson;  children  of  this  marriage, 
surname  Bronson : 

a.  Rev.  Charles. 

b.  Anna,  m.  Dr.  Root;  several  children. 
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c.  Two  other  children,  deceased. 

d.  Walter  Cochrane,  b.  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 
1862.  Prepared  for  college  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  he 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Brown  University  in 
1887.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity 
and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  entered  Harvard  Divinity 
School  intending  to  follow  in  his  father’s  and  his 
grandfather’s  footsteps  as  a  minister,  but  after  one 
year  turned  to  English  Literature  as  his  special  line 
of  study,  and  received  his  Master’s  Degree  in 
English  at  Cornell  in  1890.  After  two  years  teach¬ 
ing  at  DePauw,  he  returned  to  Brown  as  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  English,  becoming  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1895.  The  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  Dr. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Colby  in  1904  and  by 
Brown  in  1915. 

He  had  a  national  reputation  as  teacher,  editor, 
anthologist,  historian.  In  1900  he  published  a  “Short 
History  of  American  Literature” ;  his  anthologies 
are,  “English  Essays,”  1905;  “English  Poems,” 
1907 ;  “American  Poems,”  1912,  and  “American 
Prose,”  1916.  The  two  latter  are  considered  stand¬ 
ard  works  in  their  field. 

In  1914  when  Brown  celebrated  the  one  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  he  was  chosen 
to  write  “The  History  of  Brown  University.” 
After  thirty-five  years  on  the  faculty  of  Brown,  he 
retired  in  June,  1927,  receiving  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  English.  He  was  doing  some 
long-planned  work  at  Oxford  University,  England, 
when  he  died  there,  June  2,  1928. 

Professor  Bronson,  says  a  student  of  his,  was  “one 
of  the  teachers  in  college  for  whom  I  have  a  keen 
remembrance  and  a  great  respect.” 

He  married  Aug.  17,  1905,  Elsie  Maion  Straff  in,  ’04, 
Pembroke  College.  They  had  no  children. 

He  is  honored  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”  1910- 
1911,  and  in  “Who  Was  Who  in  America,  1907- 
1942.” 

8.  Frances  Prudentia,  b.  Jan.  14,  1819,  at  Waterville,  Me. ; 
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d.  a  spinster,  Nov.  8,  1896,  at  381  Angell  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  She  was  received  by  letter  Dec.  26,  1893, 
into  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Provi¬ 
dence,  first  Baptist  church  in  America,  founded  by 
Roger  Williams,  1636.* 

9.  Mary  Lincoln,  b.  in  Waterville,  Me.;  m.  July  14,  1847, 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Samuel  Jennings  Bronson, 
then  of  Millbury.  Children: 

a.  Caroline  A.  Bronson,  director  for  many  years  of  a 
Girls’  School  in  Providence,  R.  I.  She  with  her  sister 
was  “a  diligent  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence.” 

b.  Cornelia  Conant  Bronson,  b.  June  13,  1856,  in  Hy- 

.  annis,  Mass.;  d.  Dec.  20,  1924,  at  313  Hope  St., 

Providence;  buried  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Fall 
River,  Mass. ;  principal  of  a  Girls’  School,  Provi¬ 
dence.  After  its  founding,  this  school  on  Hope 
Street  later  received  boys. 

c.  A  daughter,  deceased. 

10.  Marcia,  b.  in  Waterville,  Me.;  m.  Thomas  Carpenter; 
they  had  a  son  Fred  and  a  daughter  Anna  who  married 
B.  Frank  Cummings.  The  Cummings  have  a  married 
daughter,  Gertrude. 

(Marcia  or  Mary  Lincoln  may  have  been  the  youngest 
daughter.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  the  date  of 
birth  of  either.) 
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JOHN  O’BRIEN  CHAPLIN 
Seventh  Generation  in  America 

1807  —  1872 

JOHN  O’BRIEN  CHAPLIN,  eldest  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Marcia  (O’Brien)  Chaplin,  was  born  in  Danvers,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  March  31,  1807,  and  was  named  for  his  mother’s 
father,  John  O’Brien  of  Newbury.  Prepared  for  college  by 
students  at  Waterville  College,  Maine,  where  his  father  was 
President,  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  Waterville  in  1825  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen.  Until  1833  he  taught  at  the  same 
school — for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  Latin  Preparatory 
School,  then  chosen  as  tutor,  then  for  one  year  as  Professor 
of  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages. 

When  his  father  resigned  as  President,  John  accepted  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  at 
Columbian  College  (now  Washington)  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
continuing  in  this  position  till  ill  health  compelled  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1843.  Concerning  his  further  work  there,  a  card  dated 
April  18,  1891,  from  the  Secretary  of  Alumni  of  Columbian 
University,  is  on  file  at  Waterville  College.  It  reads:  “Our 
records  are  somewhat  defective  for  the  period  of  Dr.  Chaplin’s 
services,  but  as  near  as  I  can  determine  he  was  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  from  1833-1843,  1849-1852;  and  I  think  he 
gave  occasional  instruction  in  the  college,  and  resided  part  of 
the  time  between  1843-1849  at  the  college.’’ 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  he  picked  up  a  master’s  degree; 
he  is  listed  with  that  degree  in  the  General  Alumni  Catalogue 
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of  Washington  College.  Whether  or  not  the  title  Dr.  given  him 
by  the  Alumni  Secretary  was  one  of  courtesy  for  his  position  or 
had  been  an  earned  degree  we  could  not  discover.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  Alumni  Secretary  would  have  been  metic¬ 
ulous  in  the  use  of  terms  and  that  it  is  likely  John  received  this 
degree  during  this  period  of  teaching  at  Columbian  College. 

After  1852,  an  invalid  unable  to  do  much  manual  work  or 
to  assume  any  degree  of  responsibility,  he  went  North  and 
lived  with  his  brother  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin,  and  his  brothers-in- 
law  Rev.  B.  F.  Bronson  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant.  John  was  never 
married.  He  died  December  22,  1872,  at  Conway,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  his  brother  was  completing  the  last  year  of  his 
second  Conway  pastorate. 

For  an  account  of  his  character  and  his  high  type  of 
scholarship  we  quote  from  William  Cathcart,  The  Baptist 
Encyclopedia ,  pages  204-205 : 

Professor  Chaplin  was  a  ripe,  accomplished  scholar.  We  are  told  that 
a  memory  remarkably  retentive  to  the  last  made  him  ready  master  of 
his  rich  and  varied  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  able  and 
skillful  critic  of  style;  and  his  friends  have  deeply  regretted  that  he 
did  not  leave  to  the  world,  as  an  essayist,  some  fruits  of  his  remarkable 
knowledge  and  critical  acumen.  But,  diffident  in  temperament,  fastidious 
in  taste,  possessed  by  lofty  ideals,  abstracted  in  mind  and  enfeebled  in 
body,  his  classroom  instructions,  his  conversations  and  private  letters 
gave  only  to  his  personal  friends  and  pupils  the  evidences  of  his  real 
intellectual  capacity  and  power.  And  a  life  blameless,  devout,  and 
tenderly  religious  was  clouded  by  a  mental  gloom  which  he  inherited 
from  his  distinguished  father,  and  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
disease. 

REFERENCES: 

Colby  College  Records. 

General  Alumni  Catalogue  of  Washington  College,  D.  C.,  1876;  formerly 
Columbian  College. 

The  Baptist  Encyclopedia ,  Wm.  Cathcart,  Editor,  Philadelphia,  1881, 
p.  204,  205. 

HANNAH  (CHAPLIN)  CONANT 
Seventh  Generation  in  America 

1809  —  1865 

Hannah  O’Brien  (Chaplin)  Conant  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Rev.  Jeremiah  and  Marcia  (O’Brien)  Chaplin,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1809,  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  died  in  New  Utrecht, 
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Kings  County,  New  York,  18  February,  1865.  As  a  woman  of 
versatile  talent  she  rates  a  chapter  in  right  of  her  own  ac¬ 
complishments,  even  though  as  a  woman  she  may  not  rate  too 
high  genealogically. 

Being  a  woman  there  was  also  little  chance  in  her  day  of 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school,  let  alone  a  college  education, 
although  each  of  her  three  brothers  rated  master’s  or  doctor’s 
degrees  or  both.  One  can  but  wonder  what  type  of  frustrated 
intellectual  life  this  versatile  daughter  would  have  lived,  in  a 
period  when  education  for  girls  was  considered  unnecessary, 
but  for  the  saving  fact  that  her  father,  a  great  classical 
scholar  and  a  college  president,  took  time  out  from  seemingly 
more  important  duties  to  see  to  it  that  this  receptive  daughter 
was  coached  either  by  him  or  others.  Under  such  training  she 
became  almost  as  proficient  as  a  native  in  the  German  and 
French  languages,  and  was  so  well  versed  in  three  Oriental 
languages  that  she  was  able  to  share  intelligently  and  inti¬ 
mately  with  her  husband  in  his  Biblical  studies.* 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1830,  she  married  Thomas  Jefferson 
Conant,  scion  of  Roger  Conant  (Salem’s  founder)  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages  at  Waterville  College,  where  her  father 
had  been  president  since  its  beginnings.  While  yet  but  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-four  and  with  a  growing  family  of  little 
children,  in  1833  (another  authority  says  1839)  she  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  “Mothers’  Monthly  Journal”  of  Utica, 
New  York,  a  position  she  retained  for  practically  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

In  writing  for  publication  she  first  tested  her  hand  in 
translations  from  the  German,  notably  in  1844  in  “Lea,  or  the 
Baptism  in  Jordan,”  from  the  German  of  Strauss,  court 
preacher  of  Berlin ;  in  1850-52  she  translated  the  commentaries 


*Thomas  Jefferson  Conant  was  employed  in  1857  by  the  American  Bible 
Union,  a  Baptist  publishing  organization,  to  translate  the  Bible.  His 
first  work  was  the  revision  of  “The  Book  of  Job”  in  1857.  Of  this  it  is 
said,  “It  opens  that  wonderful  poem  to  the  reader  in  a  way  that  the 
old  [King  James]  version  could  not.”  Other  revisions  of  his  are  Matthew, 
Psalms,  Genesis,  Proverbs.  He  stood  so  high  in  Oriental  scholarship,  that 
he  was  appointed  in  1873  a  member  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
England,  which  made  the  authorized  revision  of  the  Bible  published  in 
1881. 
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of  Neander  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  John. 

In  1855  and  in  1856  she  published  two  books  of  her  own. 
The  first  of  these  was  entitled  “The  Earnest  Man”  and  was  a 
biographical  sketch  in  novel  form  of  Adoniram  Judson,  who 
with  his  wife  Ann  was  the  first  American  Baptist  missionary 
to  the  Karens  of  Burma. 

There  had  been  in  Hannah’s  girlhood  a  great  Chaplin- 
family  interest  in  the  developing  Protestant  foreign  missionary 
program  which  as  a  steady  growth  had  begun  in  1793  in  Eng¬ 
land  only  a  few  years  before,  with  the  departure  of  William 
Carey  for  forty  years  of  service  in  India  among  the  Hindus. 
The  elder  Chaplins  followed  as  closely  as  the  limited  com¬ 
munications  of  the  day  permitted,  this  work  of  Carey  in  India, 
and  also  that  of  Adoniram  Judson  among  the  Karens  in  Burma. 
Judson  with  his  wife  Ann  had  sailed  in  1812  from  the  United 
States  as  a  Congregationalist,  a  representative  of  the  just 
formed  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Enroute  they 
became  skeptical  of  the  Congregational  doctrine  of  infant 
baptism.  At  Calcutta  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  country  as 
possible  trouble-makers  for  the  Company  by  the  ruling  com¬ 
mercial  East  Indian  Company.  They  went  to  Madras,  were 
converted  to  the  Baptist  faith,  were  baptized  by  William 
Carey,  and  became  representatives  of  the  American  Missionary 
Union,  a  recently  formed  Baptist  Missionary  unit.  They 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Burma  and  became  the  first 
Baptists  from  America  in  the  foreign  missionary  field.  Such 
a  dramatic  entrance  to  their  mission  field  could  not  have  failed 
to  hold  the  attention  of  Baptists  of  the  day.  There  was  addi¬ 
tionally  an  intangible  bond  of  personal  interest  for  the 
Chaplins.  Judson  was  “a  home-town  boy”  born  at  Malden,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  from  Danvers ;  he  was  only  six  years 
younger  than  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Chaplin  and  both  had 
attended  Brown  University;  Judson  had  received  his  theo¬ 
logical  training  at  Andover  Seminary,  a  scant  ten  miles  from 
Georgetown,  Jeremiah’s  boyhood  home,  while  his  wife  was 
from  Bradford,  only  six  miles  away;  the  Judsons  had  spent 
some  time  in  Salem  (Danvers  was  a  part  of  Salem)  before 
sailing  from  that  port  to  India  in  1812 ;  the  Chaplins  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  them 
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there,  even  though  of  different  church  communions.  Jeremiah 
in  1817  named  a  son  Adoniram  Judson  Chaplin  and  in  1818  a 
daughter  Ann  Hasseltine — it  must  have  been  in  admiration 
or  friendship  or  both — for  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  In 
1837  Jeremiah  was  invited  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
memoirs  of  William  Carey,  written  by  his  son  Eustace  Carey, 
just  then  being  published  in  America.  Now  years  later,  in 
1855,  his  daughter  Hannah  capitalizes  this  continuing  family 
interest  in  foreign  missions  and  writes  the  biography  of 
Adoniram  Judson  in  fiction  form  in  “The  Earnest  Man,”  her 
first  original  effort. 

In  1856  Hannah  Conant  compiled  a  “History  of  the  Trans¬ 
lations  of  the  English  Bible,”  her  most  important  serious  work. 
In  1857  she  published  her  most  ambitious  work,  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Theocracy,  a  Translation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Pilgrim  Land,”  from  the  German,  by  Uhden. 

During  the  time  her  husband  occupied  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Criticism  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Hamilton,  New  York,  they  spent  two  years,  1841  and  1842, 
in  Europe,  he  studying  in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin. 
Just  what  Hannah  did  in  Europe  to  occupy  her  spare  time, 
if  any,  does  not  now  appear,  but  knowing  her  as  an  untiring 
and  helpful  wife  and  a  student,  we  may  be  sure  her  time  was 
completely  and  usefully  occupied.  It  was  just  after  their  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  that  her  first  translations  from  the  German 
were  published  in  1844.  After  her  husband’s  retirement  from 
active  teaching  to  take  up  his  great  work  of  translating  books 
of  the  Bible  for  the  American  Bible  Union  (Baptist),  their 
home  in  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island  was  a  center  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  authors  and  clergymen. 

At  her  death  February  18,  1865,  still  in  middle  life,  in 
Utrecht,  L.  I.,  an  article  on  her  life  and  character  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Examiner — probably  the  Baptist  weekly — 
of  February  23;  others  were  in  The  Watchman  (Boston),  of 
March  2nd  and  9th.  The  tribute  in  The  Watchman  on  the  9th 
is  by  no  less  than  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  summary  of  her 
life  and  character  we  quote  from  Frederick  T.  Persons’  article 
in  Scribner’s  Dictionary  of  American  Biography : 

Mrs.  Conant  was  a  woman  of  strong,  intellectual  powers,  and  a  well- 
trained  classical  scholar  who  used  the  German  and  the  French  languages 
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with  almost  the  familiarity  of  a  native.  In  matters  of  art  she  had  wide 
knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  excellent  taste.  She  was  a  lover 
of  nature,  and  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral  meanings  of  the  natural 
world.  But  she  was  modest  and  sensitive,  and  made  no  display  of  her 
learning.  She  had  a  deep  capacity  for  friendship  and  the  family  home 
in  Brooklyn  was  the  center  of  a  choice  social  circle.  In  spite  of  her 
scholarly  occupations,  she  was  a  woman  of  domestic  tastes  and  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  indefatigable  woman  died  at 
fifty-six ! 

Children  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Hannah  (Chaplin) 
Conant : 

1.  Samuel  Stillman,  b.  11  Dec.,  1831,  at  Waterville,  Maine; 
removed  to  Brooklyn  with  his  parents  in  1857.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education  in  this  country,  studied  at 
Colgate  College  (formerly  Hamilton)  during  the  years 
1847-1849,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1850.  He  married 
Helen  C.  F.  Stevens,  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  in  1858, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  went  with  his  wife  to  Europe 
where  he  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 
and  travelled  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  He  also  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  returned  in  1860  and 
taught  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  until  1862.  From  July,  1862  to  January,  1863,  he 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  In 
May,  1863,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times , 
which  he  served  as  managing  editor,  1865-69.  He  was 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  1869-1885  when  he 
mysteriously  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  from 

thereafter. 

% 

He  was  an  occasional  writer  of  verses,  and  published  in 
1871,  “The  Biography  of  Henry  J.  Raymond.”  His  wife 
contributed  poetry  and  many  short  stories  to  periodical 
literature,  and  published  in  1868  “The  Butterfly 
Hunters.”  About  1887  she  was  acting  as  editor  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar.  Thomas  Peters  Conant  of  Brooklyn 
was  their  only  child. 

2.  Roger,  b.  15  July,  1833,  in  Waterville,  Maine;  a  lawyer, 

living  in  1887  in  Oakland,  Calif. ;  m.  Helen  M.  — - — . 

A  second  cousin’s  overflowing  pocket-address  book  car- 
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ries  these  two  addresses  in  entries  obviously  made 
before  1914 : 

Helen  M.  Conant,  33  R.F.D.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Roger  Conant,  Sawtelle,  L.  A.  Co.,  Calif. 

He  died  at  the  Soldier’s  Home  at  Sawtelle,  Oct.  19,  1915. 

3.  Caroline,  b.  12  Feb.,  1835. 

4.  Blandina,  b.  12  Jan.,  1837,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  She 
assisted  her  father  in  compiling  a  General  and  Analyti¬ 
cal  Index  to  the  American  Encyclopedia,  published  in 
1880. 

5.  Thomas  Oakes,  b.  15  Oct.,  1838,  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
He  married  Martha  Willson,  Jan.  29,  1862.  She  died  in 
1907 ;  he  died  in  February,  1913.  For  many  years  while 
employed  at  the  U.  S.  Assay  office  in  New  York  City, 
he  lived  in  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

As  a  side  line,  from  his  college  years  on,  he  had  ex¬ 
ercised  a  talent  for  writing  and  for  editorial  work. 
As  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Baptist  faith,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Examiner,  a  Baptist  weekly  newspaper 
of  New  York.  After  his  retirement  in  1893  until  his 
death,  he  was  assistant  editor,  then  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  2nd  President  of  its  Board  of  Managers. 
Who’s  Who  in  America  and  Who  Was  Who  in  America 
both  have  included  him. 

Their  children:  Henry  D.,  Susan,  Isabel;  Henry  D. 
has  several  children;  Susan  married  Louis  Snow  and 
has  one  son,  Robert. 

6.  Marcia  H.,  b.  12  June,  1840,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  m.  E. 
H.  Loud;  has  several  living  children;  deceased. 

7.  Susan  H.,  b.  29  May,  1842;  m.  Gottlieb  Cramer  of 
Vienna,  Austria;  deceased;  several  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

8.  Clara  B.,  b.  9  January,  1844;  unmarried. 

9.  Mary  C.,  b.  28  Nov.,  1846. 

10.  John,  b.  8  May,  1853 ;  d.  1882. 
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JEREMIAH  CHAPLIN,  JUNIOR 

Seventh  Generation  in  America 

1813  —  1886 

Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Jr.,  was  born  to  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
D.D.  and  Marcia  (O’Brien)  Chaplin  November  22,  1813,  in 
Danvers,  Massachusetts.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Waterville  College,  Maine,  in  1828.  From  1834-1837  he  taught 
in  a  Preparatory  School  for  boys  at  New  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire;  in  1837  he  entered  the  theological  department  of 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (Colgate 
University)  graduating  in  1839.  He  received  his  D.D.  degree 
from  his  own  college,  Colby,  in  1857,  of  which  he  had  been 
Trustee  from  1843-1849. 

From  1839-1841  he  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Moral 
Science  at  a  theological  seminary  in  Winnsboro,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  1841  he  married  Jane  Dunbar  of  New  York  City,  and 
began  his  pastoral  work  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bangor, 
Maine. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Duncan  Dunbar,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Scotch  clergyman,  pastor  for  thirty  years  of  the 
McDougal  Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  and  Chris¬ 
tine  (Mitchel)  Dunbar.  She  was  born  February  1,  1819,  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  was  brought  by  her  parents  a  babe 
in  arms  to  America  when  her  father  came  to  Nova  Scotia  as 
a  missionary.  She  died  April  15,  1884,  in  Boston  and  was 
buried  in  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 

She  was  active  throughout  her  life  in  literary  work. 
Among  her  writings  are : 

The  Convent  and  the  Manse,  under  the  pseudonym,  “Hyla,”  1873, 
Boston,  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Gems  of  the  Bog,  a  tale  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  1869,  American  Tract 
Society. 

Out  of  the  Wilderness,  Boston,  1870,  H.  A.  Young  &  Co. 

Mother  West’s  Neighbors,  Boston,  1876. 

Collaborated  with  her  husband  in  1874  in  writing  The  Life  of  Sumner . 
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Jeremiah  received  his  appointment  to  his  first  pastorate 
and  his  salary  began  in  late  October,  1841,  and  commenced  his 
active  duties  in  December.  Bangor,  Maine,  was  then  a  thriving, 
growing  frontier  lumber-business  town  of  10,000  people,  with 
its  seven  churches  greatly  over-crowded.  Important  changes 
had  taken  place  that  year  in  his  personal  life — the  death  of 
his  father,  his  marriage,  his  decision  to  give  up  a  teaching 
career.  Evidently  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bangor  had 
obtained  in  him  just  what  it  needed  for  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  a  bustling  community — a  talented  young  man  of 
twenty-eight,  eager  to  prove  himself  in  his  first  pastorate. 
The  church  building  had  but  recently  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  reported  to  have  been  “in  excess  of  the  combined  property 
of  all  its  members” — a  statement  which  could,  and  probably 
did,  mean  an  economically-poor  church  membership. 

With  no  building  program  to  be  concerned  with,  Jeremiah 
threw  himself  into  the  evangelistic  side  of  his  work  with  such 
amazing  energy  that  218  members  were  added  to  the  church  in 
the  little  better  than  four  years  he  was  its  pastor — a  truly  great 
number  for  so  small  a  community.  Less  than  five  months  after 
his  coming,  the  church  minutes  of  April  15,  1842,  record  that 
six  were  baptized  that  Sunday.  Baptismal  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenduskeag  River.  It  was  a  mere 
detail  if  the  river  was  frozen  over ;  an  ax  remedied  that. 

The  minutes  of  May  30,  1842,  tell  us  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Duncan  Dunbar  noted  Scotch  divine  of  New  York  City, 
had  visited  three  weeks  in  April  with  his  daughter  and  had 
assisted  his  son-in-law  in  what  must  have  been  the  climax  of 
a  stirring,  long-protracted  revival  meeting:  “preaching  17 
times  .  .  .  rendering  most  efficient  assistance  to  the  pastor 
in  his  arduous  labors,  which  were  the  more  so  at  this  time  as 
meetings  had  been  held  for  several  months  nearly  every 
evening  in  the  week,  during  which  time  the  church  has  enjoyed 
a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord.” 

He  had  come  to  this  church  for  a  salary  of  $600.00  a  year: 
later  this  was  raised  to  $750.00. 

A  special  occasional  sermon  preached  on  March  10,  1844, 
on  “The  Late  Catastrophe  on  Board  the  Steamship  Princeton ” 
was  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  and  general  interest  to  war¬ 
rant  the  Church  Board’s  sponsoring  its  publication ;  the  Special 
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committee  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  five  hundred 
copies. 

During  his  short  pastorate,  this  energy  of  his,  backed  by 
that  of  his  church  membership,  had  been  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  two  additional  churches  in  other  areas  of 
town— the  Second  and  the  North  Bangor  Baptist  Churches. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  outpouring  of  activity  was  his 
resignation  “on  account  of  ill  health”  to  take  effect  late  in 
January,  1846.  The  church  historian  suggests  quite  credibly 
that  these  numerous  baptismal  services,  “often  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  may  have  been  a  contributory  cause  to  the  illness 
which  required  a  warmer  climate  for  his  recuperation.” 

Jeremiah’s  only  daughter  Christine  was  born  in  Bangor  in 
1842;  his  oldest  son  Heman  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1847.  His  pastorate  in  Providence,  if  any,  was  short;  he  was 
at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  from  1847-1850.  He  held  pastorates 
in  Massachusetts  at  West  Dedham,  1851-1858,  East  Abington, 
1859-1862,  and  at  Newton.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  from  1865  to  1868,  he  was  Professor 
in  the  Institute  for  Colored  Teachers  and  Preachers  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  From  1868  he  lived  in  Boston  and  devoted 
his  time  largely  to  authorship. 

His  literary  work  was  considerable,  much  of  it  in  the  field 
of  biography:  “Riches  of  John  Bunyan,”  1850;  “Duncan  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  Record  of  an  Earnest  Ministry,”  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1865 ; 
“Life  of  Henry  Dunster,”  J.  S.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1872; 
“Life  of  Charles  Sumner,”  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  1874; 
“Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,”  1876;  “Life  of  Galen.”  In  1874 
on  invitation,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  New  England  His¬ 
torical  and  Genealogical  Society  on  the  “Life  and  Character 
of  James  Cud  worth.”  *  Of  these  a  contemporary  review  says 
they  were  a  real  contribution  to  the  biographical  field.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  “Life  of  Henry  Dunster”  first  president  of  Harvard 

*NOTE — “Captain,  afterwards  General,  Cud  worth  held  important  offices 
in  the  Civil  Administration  .  .  .  When  after  1657  the  persecution  began 
of  the  Quakers— as  well  as  against  those  who  harbored  them  or  favored 
their  sentiments,  [Cudworth  with  two  other  men  of  Scituate]  took  a 
resolute  stand  against  these  oppressive  measures,  for  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  were  left  out  of  office  .  .  .  and  disfranchised.  Capt.  Cud- 
worth  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  opposition  to  the  persecuting  policy.” 
(From  Life  of  Dunster,  by  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  p.  206.) 
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University,  published  in  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  Vol.  26,  says  that  it  is  at  once  a  story 
of  his  removal  from  the  Harvard  presidency  and  a  defense  of 
him  ;  and  that  Dr.  Chaplin  regards  Dunster  as  a  martyr  because 
of  religious  liberty.  The  review  concludes  with,  “The  volume 
as  a  whole  is  instructive  and  interesting,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  New  England  Biographies.” 

Because  of  their  liberal  views  on  other-than-Puritan 
religious  faiths,  both  Dunster  and  Cudworth  had  lost  their 
high  offices  in  educational  and  governmental  fields.  Over  the 
two-and-a-half  centuries  of  Puritan  living  in  America  the 
Chaplins  had  enlarged  their  vision  and  their  religious  attitudes. 
Jeremiah  Junior  had  gone  farther  than  his  father.  Jeremiah 
Senior  was  said  by  a  contemporary,  who  should  know,  to  be 
“in  practice  strictly  Puritanical,  yet  he  so  commended  himself 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  public  as  rarely  to  provoke  its  ill  will. 
They  might  not  respect  his  cause  or  his  doctrine,  yet  they 
must  respect  him  as  a  Christian”  (See  Appendix  D).  Jere¬ 
miah  Junior  at  this  later  day  “speaks  up”  to  criticize  indirectly 
this  early  Puritan  intolerance  and  to  defend  the  course  of  two 
victims  of  that  intolerance. 

Two  books  of  Devotions  are  among  his  earlier,  if  not  his 
earliest,  published  books.  They  are :  “The  Evening  of  Life,  or 
Light  and  Comfort  amid  the  Shadows  of  Declining  Years,” 
copyright  by  Lewis  Colby,  1850;  and  “The  Memorial  Hour, 
or  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Relation  to  Doctrine  and  Life,”  in  1864, 
Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston.  The  first  of  these  has  been,  we 
think  erroneously,  credited  to  his  father  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Thomas  J.  Conant,  his  brother-in-law,  and  so  accepted  by 
many.  Here  are  some  reasons  which  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
that  Conant,  writing  in  1853  twelve  years  after  his  father-in- 
law’s  death,  may  have  lapsed  in  memory  on  this  point.  The 
copyright  date  is  1850,  nine  years  after  Jeremiah  Senior’s 
death ;  in  an  1881  publisher’s  advertisement  this  book  is  listed 
as  written  by  Jeremiah,  Junior.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  mother, 
unnamed,  in  these  words:  “To  my  mother  this  slight  offering 
of  affection  is  inscribed  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  the 
evening  of  her  life  may  be  as  happy  as  the  day  has  been 
useful.”  That  Jeremiah  Senior’s  mother,  Mary  Bailey  Chaplin, 
born  in  1744,  could  have  been  living  in  1841  when  her  son 
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died,  is  very  doubtful.  But  assuming  that  she  was,  such  a 
dedication  would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate— just  a 
vain  wish  when  at  ninety-seven  the  evening  of  her  life  was 
already  far,  far  spent.  Nor  was  figurative  language  charac¬ 
teristic  of  her  son’s  thinking;  his  utterances  ran  in  channels 
of  clear  straight  logic.  But  to  Jeremiah  Junior’s  mother, 
Marcia  Chaplin,  sixty-four  in  1850  when  her  son  copyrighted 
the  book,  this  highly  imaginative  tribute  is  beautifully  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Internal  evidence  also  points  to  Jeremiah  Junior  as  the 
author  of  this  book  of  devotions.  1)  The  book  contains  two 
meditations  signed  “J.D.C.”  These  initials  we  think  are  for 
Jane  Dunbar  Chaplin,  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1841,  the 
year  his  father  died.  One  of  those  credited  to  “J.D.C.”  is  “A 
Sketch  of  Mrs.  B.  of  B.”  In  it  we  find  this  sentence:  “It  was 
when  her  son  died  that  I  with  her  pastor  visited  her.”  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  initialed  authorship,  this  suggests  a 
pastoral  visit  by  pastor  Jeremiah  Junior  and  his  wife  Jane. 
2)  Ten  of  the  meditations  in  the  book  are  indexed  as  “Orig¬ 
inal”;  the  remainder  are  quoted  sections  mainly  from  current 
writers,  as  Longfellow,  Newton,  Carlyle,  Bishop  Hall,  Bryant, 
Fenelon,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Mills,  Edwards.  The  ten 
originals  use  often  the  style  tricks  of  rhetorical  question  and 
exclamation,  and  are  highly  figurative  in  language.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  style  used  in  the  sermons  of  Jeremiah 
Senior’s  middle  life ;  in  them  the  thought  is  clearly  and  coldly 
set  out  from  premise  to  logical  conclusion;  nothing  is  left  to 
the  imagination.  All  these  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Junior,  is  the  author  of  this  book — as  the 
publisher’s  advertisement  stated  in  1881. 

“Chips  from  the  White  House,”  1881,  Lothrop  &  Co.,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  his  last  published  book.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  excerpts  from  speeches  and  writings  of  all  the  Presidents, 
and  dedicated  to  James  A.  Garfield,  then  president,  and  a 
member  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  church  which  Jeremiah’s 
uncle  Richard  had  espoused  in  the  “west.”  Jeremiah  also  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  Baptist  papers,  notably  “The  Christian 
Herald”  and  “The  Baptist  Quarterly,”  and  to  other  northern 
Baptist  papers. 

He  died  March  5,  1886,  in  New  Utrecht,  Kings  County, 
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N.  Y.,  then  the  home  of  Thomas  J.  Conant,  his  sister  Hannah’s 
husband;  he  is  buried  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  as  is  his  wife. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Christine,  b.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  1842;  m.  Rev.  Alfred  H. 
Brush,  D.D. ;  a  bachelor  son,  Dunbar;  and  a  daughter 
Margaret,  who  married  Ellsworth  Dwight,  lived  for 
years  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  had  several  children;  she 
died  in  1892.  Christine  Brush  was  a  doubly  talented 
woman,  both  an  author  and  an  artist.  She  wrote  “The 
Colonel’s  Opera  Cloak,”  for  many  years  a  best  seller, 
“a  lovely  story  of  a  southern  family  in  the  North.”  This 
has  been  translated  into  braille.  She  also  wrote  “Inside 
our  Gates,”  a  story  of  her  own  family.  As  a  memorial 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Governor  Claflin  of  New¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  she  edited  the  letters  of  Agnes 
Elizabeth  Claflin  under  the  title,  “From  Shore  to  Shore, 
a  Journey  of  Nineteen  Years,”  published  1873,  River¬ 
side  Press,  Cambridge.  These  are  family  letters  written 
by  Miss  Claflin  during  a  year  of  long-anticipated  travel 
in  Europe  which  ended  with  her  untimely  death  in 
Rome,  Jan.  30,  1869,  aged  nineteen. 

In  the  dedicatory  memorial  poem  and  in  the  biographical 
sketch,  both  written  by  Christine,  the  personal  and 
reverent  touches  are  evident.  It  seems  clear  from  these 
that  the  Chaplins  and  the  Claflins  were  friends,  dating 
no  doubt  from  the  period  1862-1865,  when  her  father 
was  pastor  at  Newton.  It  is  apparent  too  that  Christine 
was  an  understanding  older  friend  of  the  precocious 
adolescent  Agnes. 

Christine  is  listed  in  Mantle  Fielding’s  “Dictionary  of 
American  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Engravers”  as  a 
painter  who  studied  in  London  and  Paris.  Her  specialty 
was  painting  wild  flowers  in  water  colors. 

2.  Heman  White,  b.  April  9,  1847  (Harvard  University 
records),  at  Providence,  R.  I.;  m.  in  1890,  at  South 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Martha  Louise  Crowell,  born  there 
about  1870;  d.  Dec.  26,  1924,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Duncan  Dunbar,  b.  Dec.  12,  1851,  at  Dedham,  Mass.; 
m.  Fannie  Myers  of  New  York  City;  a  wool  merchant 
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in  New  York  City;  resided  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  d.  after 
1924. 

4.  Stewart,  b.  July  10,  1859,  in  East  Abington,  Mass. ;  m. 
Mary  Watts,  April  4,  1893,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  d.  Sept. 
6,  1940. 
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HEMAN  WHITE  CHAPLIN 

Eighth  Generation  in  America 

1847  —  1924 

Heman  White  Chaplin  was  born  April  9,  1847  (Harvard 
Alumni  record)  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Jr.,  and  Jane  (Dunbar)  Chaplin.  He 
married  in  1890  at  South  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  Martha 
Louise  Crowell  who  was  born  there  about  1870.  She  died  in 
Westwood,  Massachusetts,  in  1902,  aged  only  thirty-two,  leav¬ 
ing  motherless  three  children  under  eleven  years  of  age.  She 
is  buried  in  Westwood. 

Of  Heman  White’s  subsequent  activities  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Harvard  University  Alumni  records :  “He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  in  1867,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
July,  1869.  He  was  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Suffolk 
District  from  January  5,  1875,  to  November  1,  1876.  He  was 
Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School  from  1889 
to  1891.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
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Heman  White  Chaplin,  about  1914,  writing  his  book,  “Principles 
of  Federal  Law  as  Presented  in  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,” 
citing  some  3000  cases,  published  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1917.  The 
title  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  this  book  and  the  legal  scholarship 
of  its  author. 

The  Library  of  Congress  lists  under  his  name  as  author  five  other 
titles  on  legal  subjects.  One  he  edited  is  “Cases  in  Criminal  Law.” 


Commissioners  for  Prisons  from  1887-1889.  He  practiced  law 
in  Boston  and  later  for  twenty  years  in  Washington,  D.  C.” 

Following  an  operation  his  death  occurred  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital,  December  26,  1924.  He 
was  buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  December  29,  1924.  He 
had  lived  at  1522  —  31st  Street,  N.W.  in  Washington. 

His  children  are: 

1.  Christine,  b.  about  1891  in  Boston.  She  is  a  painter  and 
engraver.  Her  present  address  is  Studio  Collin,  4  Chem- 
ins,  Cagnes-Sur-Mer,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.  Her 
specialty  in  earlier  years  was  landscapes  in  oil.  More 
recently  she  has  been  interested  in  engraving,  including 
some  in  color.  She  studied  at  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
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New  York  Art  Museums,  at  the  Corcoran  Galleries  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  Bruges,  Belgium. 

2.  Robert  Tappan,  b.  January  17,  1894,  in  Dedham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  graduate  of  Princeton,  he  entered  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  in  1917.  He  retired  July  31,  1953,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years,  a 
span  which  takes  in  both  World  Wars  I  and  II.  He  is 
now  keeping  head  and  hands  busy  as  Business  Manager 
of  Leicester  Junior  College,  in  Leicester,  Mass. 

He  married  1)  Ruth  Burt,  who  died  in  Panama  in  1936 ; 
2)  Lucy  Elizabeth  Worthington,  daughter  of  Robert 
Briggs  and  Velnette  Cheney  Worthington,  born  in  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  July  28,  1902. 

His  children  are : 

a.  Duncan  Dunbar,  b.  1928  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ya. ;  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  serving  with 
the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  at 
Quantico,  Ya. ;  married  June  15,  1951,  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  Ann,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Harriet  Theo- 
pold  of  Boston,  Mass.  They  have  two  children : 

1)  Susan,  b.  April  3,  1952,  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 

2)  Philip  Theopold,  b.  Jan.  11,  1954,  in  Quantico, 
Va. 

b.  Ansel  Burt,  born  1931  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois; 
a  graduate  A.B.  1953  of  Princeton;  Fullbright 
scholar  at  University  of  Paris,  1953-54.  A  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

3.  Henry  Dunster,  b.  January  17, 1895 ;  m.  1)  Elsa  Sondern 
of  New  York  in  1918,  now  deceased;  2)  Anne  Ramsay 
by  whom  he  has  three  children.  He  lives  at  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

The  day  of  long,  imposing,  sometimes  difficult,  Biblical 
names  for  the  New  England  child  was  passing  with  this  eighth 
generation,  but  reverence  for  Puritan  ancestors  and  for 
revered  friends  with  high  Puritan  ideals  remained.  Heman 
White  Chaplin  named  his  daughter  for  his  sister,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Christine  Dunbar;  he  gave  his  eldest 
son  the  middle  name  T appa-n  for  his  great  grandmother  Han¬ 
nah  (Tappan)  O’Brien  of  Newburyport ;  his  second  son  was 
given  the  name  Henry  Dunster  for  the  revered  first  president 
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of  Harvard,  his  alma  mater.  Evidently  Dad,  not  Mother, 
named  this  group  of  children. 

Very  few  of  the  stern  Puritanic  traits  of  his  forefathers 
remained  in  this  distinguished  eighth  generation  descendant 
of  Hugh  Chaplin,  Puritan  immigrant  of  1639,  except  (and  we 
quote  the  words  of  his  son),  “his  outstanding  integrity  and 
honesty.  Instead  he  is  more  typical  of  the  Unitarian-Emer- 
sonian  tradition  of  liberalism  of  Boston  and  of  Harvard.” 

REFERENCES: 

Harvard  University  Records. 

Family  Records  of  Colonel  Robert  T.  Chaplin. 

Library  of  Congress  Card  Catalogue. 

Vital  Statistics,  District  of  Columbia. 


DUNCAN  DUNBAR  CHAPLIN 

Eighth  Generation  in  America 

1851  —  ? 

Duncan  Dunbar  Chaplin,  second  son  of  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  and 
Jane  (Dunbar)  Chaplin,  was  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
December  12,  1851.  Of  his  education  and  his  business  life  we 
have  learned  little  except  that  he  was  a  wool  merchant  of  New 
York  City.  He  married  Fannie  Myers  of  New  York  City. 

Judging  from  the  opportunities  for  travel  afforded  his 
family  and  the  education  he  gave  his  sons,  he  was  a  successful 
business  man.  There  were  three  sons  to  educate ;  two  at  least 
were  college  graduates  and  one  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
Medical  School.  Money  for  extra  curricular  activities  for  the 
boys  and  Lucy  seemed  always  available.  Two  of  the  sons  spent 
the  summer  of  1912  travelling  through  Europe;  Lucy,  his 
daughter,  made  a  trip  around  the  world  in  1910;  Duncan  and 
his  wife  visited  their  daughter  in  China  in  1913;  Maxwell,  his 
son,  while  in  Preparatory  School  and  in  College  was  always 
able  during  the  summer  vacations  to  attend  some  one  student 
conference  or  convention,  sometimes  two,  each  summer. 

Duncan  Dunbar  Chaplin  must  have  been  a  kindly  and 
generous  man,  much  loved  by  those  who  knew  him.  Colonel 
Robert  T.  Chaplin  of  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  Army 
Retired,  a  nephew,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
affection  as  “my  beloved  uncle” ;  he  named  his  eldest  son,  born 
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in  1928,  for  this  uncle  and  his  grandfather.  A  cousin,  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Winslow  of  Danvers  says,  “Of  this  branch  I  knew 
him  best  and  often  visited  him  at  the  Dodge  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Hotel  Eastland  in  Portland,  Maine, 
where  his  family  sometimes  spent  its  summers.”  Miss  Marjorie 
Huse  another  degree  of  cousin,  a  descendant  of  the  George¬ 
town  branch  of  Chaplins,  says,  “He  was  very  much  interested 
in  missions.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  China  for  three  years  to 
teach.  I  wasn’t  interested.” 

Both  he  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
in  1924-25  when  son  Maxwell  was  home  on  a  year’s  furlough 
from  China. 

Mrs.  Chaplin  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Mother  Con¬ 
fessor  to  her  sons.  To  her  especially,  her  son  Maxwell  confided 
his  most  nebulous  dreams,  his  highest  hopes  and  his  deep  con¬ 
victions,  his  projected  plans  for  his  life  work  as  those  plans 
were  slowly  revealed  to  him.  This  same  son  indirectly  reveals 
a  picture  of  Duncan  Chaplin  as  a  shining  example  of  one  who 
could  stand  alone  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong;  and  yet  a 
father  who  could  understand  and  condone  and  sympathize 
with  a  son  whose  deeply  settled  convictions  painfully  arrived 
at,  differed  from  his  own  equally  settled  convictions.  Truly  the 
firmness  of  Puritan  traits  prevails  in  this  man,  but  warmed 
and  softened  by  love. 

The  children  of  Duncan  Dunbar  and  Fannie  (Myers) 
Chaplin : 

1.  Lucy  Mitchel,  b.  - — — - ;  m.  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Jen¬ 

nings  Lee  whom  she  had  met  in  China  in  1910  during 
a  trip  around  the  world.  He  has  a  distinguished  record : 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  who  received  both  his  bachelor’s  and  his  master’s 
degrees  there ;  as  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  serving  for  twenty-five  years  in 
China,  principally  at  the  interior  city  of  Anking  on  the 
Yangtze  River;  since  his  return  to  the  United  States — 
as  an  educator,  principal  of  a  girls’  preparatory  school 
in  Chatham,  Virginia,  and  in  many  executive  positions 
in  national  educational  and  other  associations.  A 
detailed  account  of  his  activities  is  written  up  in  Who's 
Who  in  America  for  1980-1931.  Retired,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Lee  live  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  Shepherdstown,  West 
Virginia.  Records  of  Danvers’  Historical  Institute  in 
1939  show  that  one  of  their  sons  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  University  in  England  and  that  another  was 
then  in  attendance  there. 

2.  Hugh,  b.  1887 ;  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton  and  a 
member  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club  there  in  1907 ;  he 
received  an  M.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University  in 
1913.  He  was  in  France  in  1917.  In  his  medical  practice 
he  specializes  in  pediatrics  and  is  Professor  of  Pedi¬ 
atrics  at  the  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine. 
Collaborating  with  Edward  A.  Strieker  he  published  in 
1927  “Signs  of  Health  in  Childhood.”  He  has  a  son, 
Hugh. 

3.  Maxwell,  b.  May  9,  1890,  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
He  married  Edith  Kingman,  of  Claremont,  California, 
April  26,  1920,  in  Shanghai,  China.  Their  children  are: 

a.  Priscilla  Alden,  b.  May  2,  1921. 

b.  Max,  b.  in  fall  of  1926,  two  months  after  his  father’s 
death. 

4.  Duncan  Dunbar,  Jr.,  b.  1894  in  New  York  City;  mar¬ 
ried  1929  and  1947 ;  operating  under  the  name  “Chaplin 
Motors”  he  has  a  successful  business  in  Portland,  Maine, 
a  General  Motors  Automobile  Agency;  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1912  travelling  with  his  brother  Max,  in  Europe; 
was  in  France  in  World  War  I  in  1917.  Present  home 
address,  39  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Maine.  His  children 
are : 

a.  David,  aged  23. 

b.  Ellen,  aged  21. 

c.  Linda,  aged  15. 


MAXWELL  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1890  —  1926 

Maxwell  Chaplin,  son  of  Duncan  Dunbar  and  Fannie 
(Myers)  Chaplin,  entered  Princeton  in  1909  with  an  impressive 
Prep  School  athletic  record  from  Hill’s  School,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
and  with  his  mind  slowly  turning  toward  a  Christian  Service 
career  of  some  sort.  His  athletic  record  was  an  important 
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asset  toward  setting  him  up  in  his  college  social  career,  in  a 
day  when  the  rank  and  file  of  students  was  inclined  to  look 
down  its  collective  social  noses  at  any  one  with  religious  lean¬ 
ings.  At  Princeton  he  made  himself  felt  as  a  track  athlete,  as 
President  of  his  class,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  student  religious 
work  of  the  Philadelphians.  He  graduated  in  1913,  fully  de¬ 
termined  to  go  into  foreign  missionary  service,  preferably  in 
China,  provided  he  could  at  home  prove  himself  qualified  to 
use  the  method  which  he  had  come  to  feel  was  the  method  for 
Christian  evangelism  in  the  foreign  field— that  is,  a  personal 
approach  to  human  need. 

After  two  years  service  at  Princeton  as  Graduate  Secretary 
of  the  Philadelphians,  he  entered  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1915,  graduating  in  1919.  A  summer  in  Y.M.C.A.  work 
in  1916  in  embarkation  camps  in  England  and  another  in  1917 
with  Sherwood  Eddy  in  Y.M.C.A.  war  work  on  the  continent 
brought  about  his  complete  disillusionment  as  to  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  any  war  in  a  Christian  world,  and  he  returned  to  his 
theological  studies.  So  great  was  the  pro-war  feeling  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1917  that  the  few  who  refused  to  bear  arms  took 
chances  of  becoming  martyrs.  A  friend  of  Maxwell’s  spent 
five  years  at  Alcatraz  Federal  Prison  for  his  thinking  against 
war.  Maxwell  was  ready  if  necessary  to  do  just  that,  but  it 
was  not  necessary.  He  was  a  theological  student,  and  so  exempt 
by  law  from  military  duty.  Though  he  thus  avoided  the  draft 
on  his  legal  rights  already  set  up  by  his  government,  still  it 
was  not  easy  to  withstand  the  mass  disapproval  heaped  on  the 
“pacifist”  in  1917-1918,  no  matter  what  his  reasons  for  not 
being  in  uniform.  It  took  strength  of  will  and  purpose  to  hold 
to  his  own  self-dedicated  way. 

A  letter  to  Thomas  Evans  of  Princeton  written  while  he 
was  still  in  Y.M.C.A.  service  in  Europe  gives  evidence  of  his 
inborn,  forward-looking,  over-all  type  of  thinking.  In  this 
letter,  written  in  the  mind-diverting,  energy-consuming  hurly- 
burly  of  war  close  to  the  front,  he  criticized  the  work  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Europe,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  workers  and 
the  chaplains  overseas  should  center  their  work,  not  upon  the 
material  social-service  work  they  had  been  doing,  however 
desirable,  but  rather  upon  keeping  alive  the  spiritual  natures 
of  the  boys  in  uniform.  This  letter  was  read  and  quoted 
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among  men  throughout  the  United  States  enlisting  for 
Y.M.C.A.  service,  and  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
direction  of  the  future  work  in  Europe  of  that  organization. 
It  set  a  trend  too  which  resulted  twenty-five  years  later  in  an 
enlarged  spiritual  service  by  the  government  itself  to  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  II. 

On  July  23,  1919,  he  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  as  a  missionary 
assigned  to  service  in  their  Kiangan  Mission  in  China.  Of  their 
high  regard  for  his  preparation  for  the  work,  the  following  is 
the  record,  set  up  in  a  Memorial  Minute  adopted  by  this  Board 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  death  in  1926 : 

With  his  unusually  fine  training  for  Christian  service  overseas  and 
with  strong  testimony  as  to  his  true  spiritual  nature,  his  contagious 
Christian  influence,  his  activity  in  personal  evangelism  and  practical 
work,  and  his  eagerness  for  positive  service  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  very  happy  on  July  23,  1919,  to  appoint  Maxwell  Chaplin  as 
a  regular  missionary,  assigned  to  the  Kiangan  Mission. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  is  proud 
to  have  in  its  record  that  Maxwell  Chaplin  served  that  church 
in  the  vacation  period  of  the  summer  of  1918  in  their  social 
service  work  among  the  poor  of  New  York  City  who  were 
feeling  the  pangs  of  war  in  inflationary  prices. 

At  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  he  had  met  a  fellow 
student,  Edith  Kingman,  of  Claremont,  California,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Henry  and  Annie  (Lee)  Kingman,  former  missionaries 
to  China.  Their  engagement  was  announced  in  Claremont  as  he 
visited  there  on  his  way  to  China  in  1919.  After  he  was  settled 
in  the  Nanking  Language  School,  she  followed,  and  they  were 
married  at  the  home  of  friends  of  her  parents  in  Shanghai, 
China,  April  26,  1920. 

It  is  plain  from  the  type  of  work  he  was  assigned  in  the 
seven  short  years  of  his  service  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
had  high  expectations  of  over-all  executive  service  from  him. 
He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Language  School  in  Nanking  and 
two  and  a  half  years  at  Hwaiyuan  Station  in  preparation  for 
occupation  of  the  new  Station  sixty  miles  up  the  Hwai  River 
from  Hwaiyuan,  Anhwei  province — Show  Chow — then  being 
set  up  as  a  residential  center  for  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
China.  Most  of  this  latter  period  was  taken  up  with  what  he 
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called  “General  work  with  emphasis  on  the  general/’  For  six 
months  of  this  time  he  was  commandeered  to  supervise  famine 
relief  among  the  stricken  coolies  of  North  China.  Even  in  this 
outside  capacity  he  put  into  effect  his  fundamental  working 
principle  of  bolstering  the  individual  ego.  Applied  to  relief  this 
meant  that  food  and  money  should  not  be  thrown  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate,  but  that  it  should  be  earned  in  self  respect.  Hence  his 
road  building  program  to  provide  work  for  the  refugees,  a 
program  in  which  he  as  supervisor  had  himself  to  learn  road 
building  in  China,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter,  from  scratch. 

From  1923  he  was  at  Show  Chow.  The  report  of  his  work 
there  is  summed  up  in  the  Memorial  Minutes  quoted  from 
above:  “The  influence  of  this  service  center  has  grown  re¬ 
markably  under  the  able  and  very  acceptable  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  colleagues.”  Following  this 
in  these  minutes  is  an  indirect  statement  of  another  guiding 
principle  of  method  in  his  missionary  work— -self  motivation. 
“The  Chinese  Christians  have  a  very  important  part  in  the 
counsels  and  conduct  of  the  whole  local  program ;  they  have 
been  closely  associated  with  and  genuinely  fond  of  their  leader.” 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  local  self  government,  beginning 
then  in  the  1920’s  to  be  put  into  general  missionary  service 
practice,  that  we  of  the  1950’s  have  now  to  depend  if  Christi¬ 
anity  in  China  is  to  survive  the  present  Communistic  onslaught. 

In  his  personal  report  to  his  mission  board  in  1923  just 
before  his  1924-1925  furlough,  Maxwell  repeats  the  story  of  the 
local  organization  and  government  of  the  mission  and  un¬ 
wittingly  states  the  type  of  over-all  service  his  board  was 
undoubtedly  grooming  him  for  in  these  words :  “So  that  my 
work  is  of  the  most  general  sort.  I  have  taught  in  the  schools, 
gone  to  the  country  for  classes,  supervised  buildings,  acted  as 
station  treasurer.  I  have  that  enviable  position  of  not  being 
head  of  anything  yet  being  in  vital  touch  with  all  branches  of  a 
living  and  growing  work.” 

Came  his  furlough  in  1924-1925  in  which  he  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  visited  with  her  mother  in  California  and  his 
parents  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  August  24,  1925,  they  were 
due  back  in  Shanghai,  returning  to  a  troubled  China  flaming 
with  hatred  of  foreigners  and  with  nationalistic  strivings.  He 
had  come  back  to  a  turbulent  China  hoping  to  be  able  to  per- 
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form  what  might  have  been  a  constructive  service.  But  in  July, 
1926,  he  was  dead  at  Tsingtao,  Shantung  province,  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  leaving  his  wife  and  five-year-old  daughter  and  his 
unborn  son.  His  wife  was  living  in  1942  at  Claremont,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Maxwell  Chaplin  has  left  for  history’s  record  much  to  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  most  forward  looking,  and  yet  practical, 
thinkers  of  the  family  in  his  generation,  and  that  in  a  field 
which  we  are  inclined  unthinkingly  to  believe  is  occupied  by 
starry-eyed,  impractical  idealists  embracing  the  world  in  their 
field  of  vision,  but  yet  sometimes  seeming  to  disregard  the 
urgencies  of  the  present. 

As  an  undergraduate  in  college  he  dared  to  lift  his  voice 
against  the  undemocratic  spirit  of  the  college  fraternity, 
although  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club 
of  Princeton.  That  was  going  against  all  accepted  college  social 
thinking;  and  a  college  group  can  be  very  vocal  in  its  dis¬ 
approval  !  His  great  grandfather  had  lost  a  college  president’s 
chair  by  doing  no  more — arousing  the  resentment  of  college 
students.  In  college  Maxwell  dared  to  step  out  in  religious 
leadership  at  a  time  when  it  was  definitely  an  unpopular  line 
of  undergraduate  endeavor  and  was  quite  often  assumed  to 
mark  something  inferior  about  those  who  entered  it.  As  a  man 
in  service  he  lifted  his  voice  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
work  in  war  from  the  social  level  to  the  spiritual.  He  dared  to 
be  a  pacifist,  refusing  to  kill,  in  the  world  of  war  hysteria  of 
1917-1918.  He  helped  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  method  of 
future  foreign  missionary  work,  as  being  done  in  response  to 
a  human  need  geared  as  soon  as  possible  to  local  self  govern¬ 
ment. 

Truly  for  his  few  short  years  an  amazing  record  of  a  con¬ 
structive  life  as  a  thinker,  a  doer,  a  brother,  all  in  the  twentieth 
century  pattern !  His  is  an  even  more  thrilling  story  of  high 
spiritual  endeavor  and  influence  than  the  story  of  his  great 
grandfather,  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  minister  and  college  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  pattern. 

For  a  fascinating  story  of  this  young  life  read  “The  Letters 
of  Maxwell  Chaplin”  published  in  1928,  just  after  his  death,  by 
the  Association  Press,  New  York.  Its  editor  George  Stewart 
has  so  arranged  the  collected  letters  as  to  show  in  dramatic 
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sequence  the  emergence  of  the  man  of  decision  from  the  timid 
boy  at  the  Hills  School  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  confused  but  clearing  adolescence  and  young  manhood  of 
college  days.  The  book  seems  now  to  be  out  of  print  but  is 
available  through  an  Interlibrary  Loan  from  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

REFERENCES: 

Records  of  Danvers  Historical  Society. 

Family  Records  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Chaplin  and  Col.  Robert  T.  Chaplin, 
U.  S.  Army  Retired. 

Records  of  Presbyterian  U.  S.  A.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Letters  of  Maxwell  Chaplin,  George  Stewart,  Editor,  Association  Press, 
New  York,  1928. 

American  Medical  Directory. 

Library  of  Congress  Card  Catalogue. 


STEWART  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 
1859  — - 1940 

Stewart  Chaplin  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Ann  (Dunbar) 
Chaplin,  born  in  East  Abington,  Mass.,  July  10,  1859.  He  at¬ 
tended  in  1876-77  the  Bussey  Institution,  then  an  under¬ 
graduate  school  of  agriculture  and  prep  school  of  Harvard 
University;  he  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1882 
and  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York  City  in  1886.  He 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  and  was  awarded 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key. 

During  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
(probably  his  brother  Duncan  who  lived  during  the  1890’s  in 
Morristown),  he  met  Mary  Watts  whose  parents  lived  next 
door.  She  had  just  graduated  from  school  and  they  became 
friends.  She  was  born  November  6,  1869,  at  Malden  on  Hud¬ 
son,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Commander  William 
and  Mary  (Bigelow)  Watts.  They  were  born  respectively, 
May  16,  1844,  in  New  York  City  and  May  7,  1847,  at  Malden 
on  Hudson.  Stewart  and  Mary  were  married  April  4,  1893,  at 
Morristown,  at  which  time  he  was  practicing  law  in  New  York 
City. 
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In  that  year  he  published  “Lectures  on  Notes  on  the  New 
York  Law  on  Wills.”  In  the  previous  year,  1892,  Baker, 
Voorhies  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  published  his  book,  “Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Wills.”  He  was  author  of  “Suspension  of  the  Power 
of  Alienation,”  published  in  1891 ;  a  second  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1911.  Other  books  on  legal  subjects  have  since  been 
credited  to  him  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Index. 

He  was  called  to  Boston  for  some  special  work.  His  second 
son,  Richard,  was  born  there  in  “the  lovely  old  town  of  Ded¬ 
ham”  in  1900.  Then  back  to  New  York.  Among  his  clients 
was  the  Solway  Process  Co. — a  Belgian  organization  with  its 
American  branch  in  Syracuse.  Stewart  was  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  the  Semet-Solway  Co.,  and  By-Products  Coke  Corp. 
in  Syracuse  from  1903-1914.  After  this  period  in  Syracuse  he 
reopened  offices  in  New  York. 

He  was  a  lecturer  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1898-99.  For 
many  years  from  1920  on,  he  was  Professor  of  Corporation 
Law  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  Law  School. 

In  New  York  he  and  his  family  lived  in  a  nice  old  house  at 
346  West  22nd  Street  that  had  been  built  and  owned  by  Clement 
Clarke  Moore,  clergyman  and  author  of  “The  Night  Before 
Christmas.”  Mrs.  Chaplin  says,  “No  pictures  of  this  house  are 
available.  As  to  the  outside  it  was  a  typical  New  York  three- 
story  and  basement.  Its  charm  was  all  on  the  inside.”  Their 
summers  were  spent  at  Woodstock  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  of  note  because  it  is  not  only  a  summer  resort  but  is  the 
seat  of  the  summer  school  of  the  Art  Students  League.  They 
sold  the  New  York  house  in  1936  or  1937. 

Stewart  died  September  6,  1940;  his  widow  lives  in  Wood- 
stock. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Margaret,  b.  Jan.  22,  1894,  in  New  York  City;  m.  Dec. 
27,  1915,  Rudolf  Wetterau  (b.  May  25,  1892,  d.  May  16, 
1953).  She  lives  at  Woodstock.  She  is  an  artist  who 
specializes  in  children’s  portraits  and  is  a  teacher  of 
art  in  Woodstock  and  Kingston.  Her  talent  was  early 
recognized.  She  was  the  recipient  of  the  Hiram  Gee 
Fellowship  from  Syracuse  University.  She  is  listed  in 
Fielding’s  Dictionary  of  American  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Engravers  (1926)  as  a  painter  and  a  member  of  the 
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National  Academy  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors. 
Her  husband  was  a  painter,  and  art  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  his  own  firm  with  offices  in  New 
York  City.  Two  children  (surname  Wetterau)  : 

a.  Allan,  b.  May  6,  1919;  m.  Carig  Moncure,  Dec.  19, 
1943;  adopted  John  (her  son  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage)  ;  Gretchen,  b.  Sept.  19,  1944;  Mark,  b.  Sept.  3, 
1949. 

b.  Robin,  b.  June  21,  1930,  at  Kingston. 

2.  William  Watts,  b.  Mar.  27,  1895,  in  New  York  City ;  m. 
1)  Edith  Moeller  in  1921.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters: 

a.  Susan  Watts,  b.  in  Woodstock,  m.  Oct.  18,  1943, 
Robert  L.  Contine.  They  have  one  son,  Robert  L., 
Jr.,  b.  Mar.  15,  1945. 

b.  Josephine. 

He  married  2)  Elizabeth  May,  Mar.  12,  1938.  By  this 
marriage  there  are  two  children: 

a.  Mary  Stewart  (“Marti”) ,  b.  Dec.  15,  1941,  in  New 
York  City. 

b.  William  Watts,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  9,  1943. 

He  attended  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown,  New  York, 
1910-1914,  and  Brown  University  1914-1917.  He  served 
in  the  army  throughout  World  War  I  with  distinction. 
Thirty-six  years  later  his  mother  writes  with  an  under¬ 
tone  of  pride,  “I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  letter  his 
father  received  from  his  commanding  officer.” 
Following  World  War  I  he  became  a  world  traveller, 
first  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  later 
for  International  News  Service.  In  this  capacity  he 
reported  major  news  stories  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
the  White  House,  for  many  years.  In  1934-35  travelling 
with  the  Italian  Armies,  he  covered  the  Ethiopian  War. 
An  account  of  these  experiences  he  published  in  1936 
just  after  the  end  of  the  war.  This  is  entitled,  “Blood 
and  Ink,  an  Italo-Ethiopian  War  Diary.” 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  Sept.  1,  1939,  by 
instant  choice  of  his  company  manager,  he  was  again 
at  the  war  front  in  France,  attached  to  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  as  a  war  correspondent  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  From  a  temporary  absence 
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from  the  front  at  his  home  office  he  was  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France;  Dunkirk  and  the  fall  of  Paris  had 
intervened.  A  short  article  titled  “When  War  Comes,” 
published  with  a  number  of  other  contributions  and 
edited  by  Laurence  Nixon,  was  published  in  1939.  Chap¬ 
lin’s  title  suggests  his  prophecy  of  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  this  war. 

There  followed  in  1940  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  a 
look  at  their  defenses  and  the  defenses  at  home — plus 
routine  home  office  duty.  Came  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 
1941,  and  in  April,  1942,  he  was  off  again,  this  time  to 
India,  Assam,  Burma,  in  the  Far  East,  an  eight-month 
assignment  that  ended  in  Russia,  November  19,  1942. 

These  experiences  in  the  Far  and  the  Near  East  and  in 
Russia  are  told  in  narrative  form  in  “Seventy  Thousand 
Miles  of  War.  One  Man’s  Odyssey  on  Many  Fronts.” 
This  was  dedicated  “To  Bett,”  his  wife,  and  published 
in  1943.  It  is  not  an  account  of  the  war  and  its  battles, 
nor  even  campaigns  on  these  fronts;  rather  it  contains 
his  observations  of  the  peoples,  their  leaders,  and  social 
and  economic  conditions  there  in  those  war  days.  His 
first  war  book  had  been  published  in  diary  form.  This 
one  shows  the  news  correspondent  and  assessor  of  social 
and  political  values  in  a  war  country. 

His  next  book  shows  you  W.  W.  Chaplin,  the  broad¬ 
caster.  It  is  “The  Fifty -two  Days ;  an  NBC  Reporter’s 
Story  of  the  Battle  That  Freed  France.”  As  a  com¬ 
mentator  for  NBC,  on  “D”  Day,  June  6,  1944,  he  had 
crossed  the  English  Channel  into  Normandy  with  the 
American  -  British  -  Canadian  Expeditionary  invasion 
troops,  and  had  been  right  there,  an  eye  witness  at  the 
front  during  all  the  fifty-two  days  that  operation  took. 
In  this  book  he  prints  many  of  the  broadcasts  he  made 
from  the  American  Army  Headquarters  on  the  neck  of 
Cherbourg  Peninsula,  with  a  few  others  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  whole  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  almost  dis¬ 
astrous  days  when  they  were  establishing  the  beachhead 
for  landing;  of  bottling  up  the  Germans  on  the  tip  of 
Cherbourg  Peninsula;  of  the  German  surrender  there; 
of  the  breakout  from  the  peninsula  to  St.  Lo,  to  face 
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the  German  lines  there.  And  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  war.  So  vivid  are  these  broadcasts  and  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  author’s  style  that  any  one  reading 
them  ten  years  later  practically  hears  the  resonant  voice 
of  the  broadcaster  coming  from  the  pages  of  the  book. 
It  is  no  longer  a  series  of  strange  unpronounceable 
French  names  of  places  and  sequences  of  battle  fronts 
and  war  maneuvers ;  it  is  a  vibrant  story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advances  in  the  battle  of  Normandy. 

He  remains  with  NBC  as  Commentator  and  News 
Analyst.  He  lives  at  25  The  Ridge,  Plandome,  Long 
Island.  He  has  been  written  up  in  Vol.  XXII  and  XXVI 
of  “Who’s  Who  in  America.” 

3.  Richard,  b.  Nov.  4,  1900,  in  Dedham,  Mass.;  m.  1)  Or¬ 
ville  Palmer  in  New  York  City  in  1933;  they  had  one 
child,  Stewart,  II,  b.  April  10,  1934.  He  married  2) 
Elizabeth  Coles,  Feb.  14,  1937.  They  have  two  children : 

a.  Elizabeth  (Lisa),  b.  Mar.  6,  1938. 

b.  Coles,  b.  Nov.  14,  1941. 

Like  his  brother  he  has  always  been  in  newspaper  and 
radio  and  magazine  work.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant 
editor  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  has  been  for 
years  with  Collier’s  Magazine.  He  has  no  military 
record— too  young  for  World  War  I  and  too  old  for 
World  War  II. 

An  interesting  little  book  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  “Men  Behind  the  Classics”  by  Richard  Chaplin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Collier  &  Sons,  1937.  This  thin  little  book 
contains  twenty  biographical  sketches  of  the  world’s 
literary  great,  written  in  informal  conversational  style 
for  twentieth  century  radio-audience  interest,  and 
carefully  timed  for  a  series  of  twenty  programs  in 
cooperation  with  Harvard  classics.  Each  of  the  twenty 
world-famed  authors  is  shown  with  some  one  of  his 
very  human  characteristics,  known  before  but  not  em¬ 
phasized.  Shakespeare  is  a  showman,  Ben  Franklin  is 
shown  as  one  who  followed  his  own  maxims,  Cervantes 
a  soldier,  Poe  with  “fantastic  failures,”  Virgil  a 
farmer ! 
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4.  Elinor,  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1905;  m.  Oct.  8,  1932, 
Rudolf  Mueller,  a  young-  lawyer  of  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
whom  she  had  met  while  she  was  a  senior  at  Smith  and 
he  was  at  Amherst  as  an  exchange  student.  They  live 
at  Darmstadt.  Their  children  are  (surname  Mueller)  : 

a.  Christine,  b.  Mar.  30,  1934. 

b.  Barbara,  b.  May  12,  1936. 

c.  Zoa,  b.  Aug.  21,  1937. 

d.  Robert,  b.  Feb.  25,  1939. 

e.  Karl,  b.  Jan.  27,  1943. 

5.  Katherine,  a  twin,  b.  Jan.  19,  1909,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
m.  June  28,  1936,  Philip  M.  Parker,  at  Woodstock;  has 
one  son,  Bigelow,  b.  Nov.  13,  1939;  she  died  Nov.  29, 
1951. 

6.  Bigelow,  a  twin,  b.  Jan.  19,  1909,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  m. 
April  15,  1941,  Maxine  Nordhaus.  Children: 

a.  Robert  N.,  b.  May  29,  1942. 

b.  James  Bigelow,  b.  Aug.  3,  1946,  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

He  was  drafted  in  World  War  II,  and  served  for  the 
duration.  For  two  years  after  his  separation  he  went 
back  to  his  old  job  at  a  large  New  York  Bank.  Then, 
needing  something  different  after  all  he  had  been 
through,  he  struck  out  for  the  open  spaces  of  New 
Mexico,  where  his  wife  had  lived.  He  built  and  has 
operated  with  success  for  the  last  five  years,  a  very 
large  bowling  alley  in  Albuquerque.  This  he  has  just 
sold  to  advantage  and  is  looking  for  a  new  field  of  labor. 

REFERENCES: 

Family  Records,  Mrs.  Stewart  Chaplin,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Who's  Who  in  America ,  Vols.  XXII  and  XXVI. 

Card  Catalogue,  Library  of  Congress. 

Brown  and  Harvard  Universities,  Records  of  Alumni. 

Richard  Chaplin,  Men  Behind  the  Classics,  1937,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons. 
W.  W.  Chaplin,  Seventy  Thousand  Miles  of  War,  1943,  Appleton-Century. 
W.  W.  Chaplin,  The  Fifty-Two  Days,  1944,  Bobbs  Merrill  &  Co. 
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ADONIRAM  JUDSON  CHAPLIN 
Seventh  Generation  in  America 

1817  —  1892 

Born  in  1817  (Brown  University  Records)  at  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  Adoniram  Judson  Chaplin  was  the  third  son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Marcia  (O’Brien)  Chaplin.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  named  in  honor  of  and/or  in  friendship 
and  admiration  for  Adoniram  Judson,  the  spectacular  mission¬ 
ary  figure  in  those  days  of  foreign  missionary  beginnings,  who 
went  to  India  a  Congregationalist,  changed  his  views  on 
baptism  enroute,  was  converted  to  Baptist  views,  and  went  to 
Burma  for  his  life  work.  In  those  days  of  Biblical  names, 
there  seemed  nothing  forbidding  or  difficult  about  this  given 
name,  but  we  notice  that  his  mother  called  him  “Judson”  and 
that  in  later  life  the  records  of  his  pastorates  are  in  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Waterville,  Maine,  where  his 
father  was  President  of  the  College.  In  these  surroundings  he 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  prepare  for  college.  Shortly  after 
his  father  resigned  the  Presidency  in  1833,  and  took  over  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Rowley,  Judson  be¬ 
gan  his  college  career  at  Brown,  his  father’s  alma  mater.  He 
entered  with  the  class  of  1838,  but  did  not  graduate.  Instead  in 
the  fall  of  1837,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Columbian 
College  Preparatory  School,  a  Baptist  sponsored  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  must  have  had  an  unusually  brilliant 
record  at  Brown  to  have  received  such  an  appointment  at 
twenty.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Columbian  in  1838 
and  his  M.A.  degree  in  1843.  He  was  a  graduate  in  1845  of 
Colgate  Divinity  School  at  Hamilton,  New  York  (now  a  part 
of  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.) .  He 
also  received  a  D.D.  degree,  but  from  where  we  do  not  know. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek  that  many  of  his  sermons  were  written  in  these 
languages. 

We  have  this  record  of  his  pastorates:  Conway,  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  1858-1859;  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1865-1868; 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  1868-1869;  Conway,  Mass.,  1869-1873;  Mans- 
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field  Center,  Conn.,  1874-1884;  Andover,  Mass.,  without 
charge,  1884-1885;  Colrain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  1887-1888; 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1889-1892. 

A  study  of  these  dates  reveals  an  hiatus  of  thirteen  years 
between  his  last  known  school  activity — completion  of  his 
divinity  studies  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. — and  the  first  pastorate  at 
Conway ;  another  of  six  years  between  the  Conway  and  Castle 
Creek  pastorates;  and  a  couple  of  years  unaccounted  for  be¬ 
tween  1885  and  1887.  For  these  years  we  have  found  no  record 
of  his  activities.  The  D.D.  degree  could  have  been  earned 
during  one  of  these  periods. 

For  the  record  of  his  years  at  Conway  see  Appendix  F, 
including  a  letter  of  Rev.  George  F.  Camp,  present  pastor  of 
the  United  Church  at  Conway,  of  date  July  21,  1954.  In  this 
record  three  items  are  worthy  of  comment:  1)  He  returned  to 
Conway  for  his  second  pastorate  at  an  increase  in  salary  from 
$400  to  $600  plus  the  use  of  the  parsonage,  plus  an  expense 
account  bonus  of  $50  and  three  Sabbaths  a  year  for  vacation. 
He  did  not  get  the  bonus;  the  record  as  given  does  not  say 
whether  or  not  he  got  the  vacations.  2)  Considerable  repairs 
to  the  church  building  during  the  last  years  of  his  second 
pastorate,  especially  in  1871-73.  3)  “The  financial  problems  of 
the  church  are  always  apparent  in  these  records.”  Salary  for 
his  successor  was  reduced  in  1875  to  $450  plus  the  use  of  the 
parsonage.  4)  The  record  indicates  a  successful  preacher. 

Two  major  events  in  his  personal  life  occurred  at  Conway. 
The  first  was  his  marriage  September  18,  1860,  soon  after  the 
close  of  his  first  pastorate,  to  Ada  C.  Coffin  of  Conway,  born 
in  Jan.,  1842,  at  Falmouth,  Mass.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  A.  Coffin,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Conway  in  1858-59,  and  Wealthy  (Arms)  Coffin  of 
Conway,  who  were  married  March  13,  1828.  Her  father  was 
born  in  1801  in  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  died  September 
4,  1878;  his  wife  died  June  1,  1881. 

Her  one  published  literary  effort  is  given  the  accession  date 
of  August  17,  1883,  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  a  tiny 
book  of  eighty  pages  containing  nineteen  exercises  for  use  in 
entertainment  programs  by  Sunday  Schools  and  Mission  Bands. 
All  but  two  of  these  are  uniquely  and  originally  worked  out  in 
rhyme  with  occasional  touches  of  reserved  humor,  and  are 
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especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  Sunday 
School  and  the  exigencies  of  untrustworthy  and  irregular 
attendance. 

She  died  December  9,  1883,  at  Mansfield  Center,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  record  in  that  Church’s  Centennial  Letter  is  given 
elsewhere  (Appendix  F) .  Tubercular  consumption  had  placed 
a  period  to  the  record  of  a  yet-young  woman  aged  forty-one 
years,  ten  months,  sixteen  days. 

The  second  major  event  was  the  death  of  his  brother  John 
O’Brien  Chaplin  which  occurred  in  Conway,  December  22, 

1872,  after  years  of  illness.  This  was  during  the  last  years  of 

» 

his  second  pastorate  there. 

Of  the  record  of  his  pastorate  at  Castle  Creek,  New  York, 
1865-1868  only  one  item  remains  in  the  church  records  and 
that  is.  of  his  last  year  there.  It  is  this : 

Special  Church  meeting— 

Opened  by  prayer,  N.  Condon  moderator.  Voted  to  give  A.  J.  Chaplin 
$350,  land  [evidently  for  a  garden]  and  a  donation  and  wood  and  house 
rent  within  the  membership. 

Salaries  for  the  minister’s  services  were  always  low.  Maybe 
they  were  commensurate  with  the  congregation’s  ability  to 
give  and  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Perhaps  they 
were  supplemented  more  than  we  of  1954  realize  by  the  “dona¬ 
tions,”  “the  wood  and  the  house  rent.” 

From  an  Historical  Centennial  Letter  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  compiled  in  1909,  we  glean 
the  following  items  about  his  pastorate  there.  In  September, 
1875,  note  is  made  of  the  sale  of  the  old  meeting-house  and 
that  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  immediately  began  raising  funds  for 
the  new  house  of  worship.  This  new  house  cost  to  the  time  of 
dedication  $4,600  and  was  free  from  debt.  All  of  this  save  $500 
was  raised  on  the  field.  This  was  a  considerable  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  must  be  measured  in  economic  terms  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  was  considered  worthy  of  noting  in  this  letter  as  a  very 
real  accomplishment  that  in  1878  a  remarkable  era  of  friendly 
good  feeling  prevailed  among  all  the  churches  of  the  town  and 
that  the  Baptist  Church  had  been  assisted  in  protracted  meet¬ 
ings  by  workers  from  the  Y.M.C.A — all  of  which  would  seem 
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to  speak  well  for  the  ecumenical  attitudes  of  the  pastor  and  as 
ahead  of  his  day. 

The  record  for  March,  1884,  is  the  single  unadorned  state¬ 
ment,  “Voted  to  obtain  a  new  pastor. ”  The  severance  of 
relations  was  evidently  an  amicable  adjustment,  for  the  letter 
tells  us  that  in  July,  1887,  he  was  one  of  the  few  ex-pastors 
present  at  a  meeting  in  Mansfield  especially  set  up  to  honor  all 
its  ex-pastors. 

In  the  next  five  years,  1884-1889,  one  was  spent  at  Andover 
“Without  charge,”  and  two  in  a  pastorate  at  Colrain,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  not  too  far  from  Conway,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
unaccounted  for.  The  weaknesses  of  an  early  approaching  old 
age  were  already  appearing  and  physical  rest  was  imperative. 
Yet  after  a  ninety  day  rest,  in  April,  1889,  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  he  undertook  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  difficult  task — that  of  finishing  a 
church  building  and  of  uniting  and  revivifying  the  discouraged 
and  debt-ridden  congregation  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 
Such  a  task  would  have  required  not  so  much  youthful  strength 
and  initiative  as  the  settled  attitudes  and  quiet  wisdom  of 
years,  and  might  well  have  been  undertaken  by  him  at  seventy- 
two  with  hopes  of  real  success,  even  though  he  may  have  been 
in  failing  health. 

He  was  employed  at  Ithaca  for  $500  per  year  at  a  time  when 
church  finances  were  very  low  and  payments  on  the  unfinished 
new  church  building  were  pressing.  He  speaks  of  it  as  his 
“faith  works.”  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seneca 
Baptist  Convention,  Session  of  October,  1889,  reveal  indirectly 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  whole-heartedly  into  his  task  and 
was  already  making  himself  felt  in  the  community  although  a 
resident  for  but  six  months.  He  had  made  himself  active  in 
the  Convention:  he  made  important  motions;  he  made  a  much 
appreciated  unprogrammed  address  at  the  Sunday  School  Con¬ 
vention  also  in  session ;  he  not  only  obtained  from  their  Mission 
Committee  a  contribution  of  $100  for  his  church  building,  but 
he  sponsored  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  permit¬ 
ting  him,  nay  inviting  him,  to  visit  the  churches  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  make  a  direct  appeal  for  funds  to  help  his  church 
finish  its  building.  He  must  have  had  the  gift  his  father  seems 
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to  have  lacked,  an  ability  to  stir  the  emotions  of  his  listeners 
to  action. 

Two  months  later,  in  December,  1889,  he  announced  to  his 
church  board  a  measure  of  success  in  the  “faith  works”  he  had 
undertaken  for  them.  He  had  made  without  sanction  some 
additional  expenditures  which  he  felt  should  be  made  to  make 
the  building  at  least  modestly  commensurate  with  the  pro¬ 
gressing  needs  of  the  community;  he  had  met  a  number  of 
immediately  due  bills;  he  had  procured  more  time  on  the 
balance;  he  had  pushed  the  subscriptions  past  $1000! 

But  he  must  have  over-taxed  his  failing  strength  in  this 
two-years-plus  of  work  rallying  a  seemingly  apathetic  com¬ 
munity  to  all  the  needs  of  a  church.  May  5,  1891,  the  Clerk 
read  his  resignation.  This  the  church  refused  to  accept  but  it 
did  recognize  his  need  for  rest,  and  took  steps  to  remedy  this 
until  he  could  recover.  A  high  degree  of  selflessness  in  not 
collecting  his  own  salary  in  the  face  of  other  needs  than  his 
own  is  indicated  behind  the  lines  in  their  last  church  record 
concerning  his  service:  “On  Dec.  2,  1891,  the  church  voted  to 
draw  $78  from  the  bank  to  pay  Brother  Chaplin’s  account  in 
full.”  He  had  resigned  seven  months  before ! 

The  sequel  was  written  very  soon  thereafter  in  the  realm 
of  Vital  Statistics.  He  died  in  Ithaca,  January  29  (or  31), 
1892.  He  left  no  children. 
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BENJAMIN  CHAPLIN 
Sixth  Generation  in  America 

1780—  ? 


BENJAMIN  CHAPLIN,  second  surviving  son  of  Asa  and 
Mary  (Bailey)  Chaplin,  was  born  in  South  Georgetown, 
Massachusetts,  24  September,  1780;  he  married  at  By¬ 
field,  in  November,  1805  (Intentions,  Rowley  Vital  Statistics, 
29  Oct.,  1805),  Susannah  Brown  of  Boxford.  She  was  born 
about  1788,  died  August  15,  1848.  She  was  one  of  several 
daughters  of  Samuel  and  Olive  (Gage)  Brown;  he  died  in 
Boxford  August  13,  1797 ;  his  wife  in  1814.  Susannah’s 
younger  sister  Sophia  in  1809  married  Benjamin’s  younger 
brother  Richard.  By  the  will  of  his  father  who  died  in  1807 
Benjamin  received  half  the  lands  and  buildings  and  was  made 
executor. 

He  may  have  been  the  Benjamin  Chaplin  who  (according 
to  Hurd  at  page  832  of  the  History  of  Essex  County)  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  owned  the  Eben  Poor  house  on  West 
Street,  which  was  reputed  to  be  haunted.  This  would  have 
been  previous  to  1815  when  he  was  in  Danvers. 

This  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  shoe  business  in  New  England,  especially  in 
Georgetown,  Danvers,  Salem.  Originally  the  travelling  “cord- 
wainer”  went  from  house  to  house,  camped  in  the  kitchen  and 
made  up  the  year’s  shoe  supply  for  the  family.  In  the  next 
stage  of  development  of  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  the  farmers 
themselves  manufactured  shoes  in  their  homes  or  in  a  little 
room  near  by.  This  stage  was  a  side-kick  of  the  tanning  busi- 
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ness ;  practically  every  farmer  made  some  shoes.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  making-  shoes  became  a  large,  fully  self-support¬ 
ing,  profitable  and  independent  manufacturing  and  exporting 
business.  Many  men  were  employed  in  manufacturing  shoes. 
Shortly  after  his  father’s  death  in  1807,  Benjamin’s  younger 
brother,  Richard,  had  left  the  family  home  and  gone  to  Danvers 
or  Salem  to  become  a  shoemaker,  either  to  learn  the  trade 
from  scratch  as  an  apprentice,  or  as  an  employee  of  one  of  the 
larger  manufacturers,  having  already  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  trade  at  Georgetown.  Three  of  Benjamin’s  four  sons  are 
listed  in  the  Vital  Records  of  Danvers  as  “cordwainers.”  We 
have  as  yet  to  find  any  record  of  Benjamin’s  occupation,  but 
since  sons  in  those  days  most  frequently  followed  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  their  fathers,  and  since  the  manufacture  of  shoes  was 
so  large  an  element  in  both  Georgetown  and  Danvers’  economy, 
we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  too  was  a  shoemaker. 

Of  Benjamin  Chaplin’s  civic  activities  in  the  town  of 
Danvers  we  have  found  three  items.  These  are  mentioned  in 
Hurd’s  History  of  Essex  County  in  the  Article  on  Danvers: 

1)  In  1815  he  was  one  of  the  fifteen  men  who  manned  the  New 
Mills  fire  engine  on  its  calls  for  duty  from  the  fire  engine  house 
close  to  the  Baptist  parsonage  where  brother  Jeremiah  lived. 

2)  In  1819  he  was  one  of  those  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Danvers  who  espoused  the  policy  of  incorporating  the  society ; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  initial  incorporation  papers. 
This  question  of  incorporation  which  seemed  to  involve  also 
the  method  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  preacher,  whether  by 
voluntary  subscription  or  by  an  enforceable  tax  upon  the 
society,  had  been  apparently  a  moot  question  since  before  the 
resignation  of  his  brother  Jeremiah  as  pastor  in  May  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  plan  to  adopt  a  compulsory  tax  came  too 
late  to  keep  Jeremiah  in  Danvers.  He  had  moved  to  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  in  June  of  the  year  before  to  take  a  better  position 
with  perhaps  (or  was  it?)  a  more  steady  pay-roll  plan.  3)  For 
the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Jeremiah’s  successor  in  the 
Danvers  Church,  in  June,  1819,  Benjamin  was  subsequently 
voted  “Ten  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  singing  on  the 
occasion.’’  Apparently  Benjamin,  too,  had  the  family  gift 
for  music !  Brother  Jeremiah  sometimes  whiled  away  a  vacant 
period  by  composing ;  Brother  Richard  had  the  clarion  voice. 
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Concerning  Benjamin’s  sons,  these  items  are  of  record: 
1)  Hon.  James  D.  Black,  reminiscing  of  his  school  days  in  the 
“old  brick  school  house”  used  at  the  Port  before  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  finished  in  1849,  names  Benjamin,  Charles,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Chanlin  as  “amon#  mv  classmates.”  This  was  the 
ungraded  school  where  were  taught  all  subjects  from  the 
ABC’s  to  high  school  geometry.  2)  The  Lyceum  was  a  social 
feature  of  village  society  of  that  day  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Lectures  were  arranged  for  as  often  as  possible,  and 
the  remaining  meetings  of  the  year  were  taken  up  with  dis¬ 
cussions,  usually  debates,  on  subjects  of  current  interest. 
Danvers  was  not  behind  its  neighbors  in  this  form  of  literary 
sociability.  One  of  the  first  formed  was  the  New  Mills  (now 
Danvers)  Lyceum,  organized  Dec.  24,  1832,  with  William 
Chaplin  as  one  of  its  twenty-one  original  members.  3)  In  1861 
and  again  in  1862,  Charles  Chaplin  was  elected  one  of  three 
Selectmen  for  Danvers.  These  two  beginning  years  of  the  War 
between  the  States  disrupted  seriously  the  ordinary  business 
routine  of  Selectmen  and  put  a  premium  on  patriotism  and 
initiative.  One  week  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
Charles  Chaplin  joined  with  one  of  his  fellow  Selectmen,  Wm. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  a  special  town  meeting  “to 
hear  and  act  on  a  petition  ...  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  or 
appropriate  any  money  in  aid  of  the  families  of  such  citizens 
of  the  town  as  may  enlist  to  serve  in  the  Volunteer  Militia  of 
the  Commonwealth.”  The  news  from  Sumter  brought  the 
citizens  together  before  the  date  for  the  called  meeting.  At  this 
first  war  meeting  in  Danvers,  April  16,  1861,  steps  were  taken 
to  recruit  a  Volunteer  Company  which  became  known  as  the 
Danvers  Light  Infantry.  The  ladies  of  the  town  also  worked 
in  a  fever  of  patriotism  to  make  uniforms  and  other  necessary 
clothing  for  the  company. 

Continually  the  Selectmen  were  faced  with  entirely  new 
questions  for  solution  and  action:  aid  to  families  of  enlisted 
men ;  distribution  and  accounting  for  the  aid ;  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  secure  enlistments;  bounties  for  volunteers;  bounties 
for  draftees;  the  administration  of  all  these.  A  direct  and 
forcible  letter  was  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  summer  of  1862,  signed  by  the  Selectmen,  of 
whom  Charles  Chaplin  was  one,  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
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Danvers’  quota.  Danvers’  quota  was  originally  104  for  the 
first  draft  for  300,000  men.  They  thought  it  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  70  men.  The  reasons  were  set  up  on  the  premise  that 
Danvers  had  to  date  done  more  than  its  proportion  in  its  quota 
and  in  payments  to  volunteers.  The  petition  was  granted.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  second  call  for  draftees  called  for  more  activity 
of  the  Selectmen,  more  questions  to  be  answered,  more  relief, 
more  bounties,  more  meetings  to  decide  what  to  do.  Altogether 
these  two  years  in  which  Charles  Chaplin  served,  1861  and 
1862,  were  busy  years  for  both  voters  and  Selectmen. 

This  accounts  for  all  of  Benjamin’s  sons  except  Julius,  of 
whom  we  find  only  the  record  of  his  birth  and  the  information 
that  he  was  an  iron  worker,  never  married,  and  was  an  invalid 
much  of  his  later  life. 

Three  of  Benjamin’s  grandsons,  Nathaniel  Webb,  William 
Alonzo,  and  George  Henry,  sons  of  Benjamin  Gage  Chaplin, 
gave  three  years  of  volunteer  service  in  the  War  between  the 
States.  Nathaniel  enlisting  at  the  age  of  23  and  William  enlist¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  18  served  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  Company  A ;  George  Henry  enlisting 
at  the  age  of  21  served  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Regiment  of 
Heavy  Artillery,  Company  D ;  a  son-in-law  William  George 
Dickey  enlisting  at  38  served  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Heavy 
Artillery,  Company  A. 

Children  of  Benjamin  Chaplin,  born  at  Rowley  and 
Danvers : 

1.  Julius  Bailey,  b.  6  Sept.,  1806,  in  Rowley,  never  married. 

2.  Benjamin  Gage,  b.  Sept.  27,  1808,  at  Rowley;  m.  Susan 

Webb,  Oct.  20, 1833.  Children  of  Benjamin,  cordwainer, 

and  Susan: 

a.  Almira  Augusta,  b.  June  16,  1834. 

b.  Ann  Berry,  b.  Aug.  1,  1836. 

c.  Nathaniel  Webb,  b.  Feb.  1,  1838. 

d.  George  Henry,  b.  Feb.  14,  1840. 

e.  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  Sept.  9,  1842. 

f.  William  Alonzo,  b.  Nov.  9  (or  14),  1844. 

g.  Charles  Francis,  b.  April  5,  1847,  d.  Oct.  14,  1848, 
aged  18  months. 
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3.  Charles  B.,  b.  Mar.  10,  1810,  at  Rowley;  m.  Abigail  Ann 
Berry,  May  24,  1836.  Their  children  born  at  Danvers 
are : 

a.  Ann  Augusta,  b.  June  3,  1838;  d.  Nov.  27,  1842. 

b.  Anna  Newman,  b.  Oct.  30,  1843. 

c.  Mary  Porter,  b.  Feb.  9,  1846. 

4.  William  Brown,  b.  Sept.  12,  1813;  m.  Sarah  Mclntire, 
Dec.  3,  1835.  Children  of  William,  cordwainer,  and 
Sarah,  born  at  Danvers: 

a.  A  son,  stillborn,  Sept.  29,  1836. 

b.  William  Brown,  b.  May  23,  1840. 

c.  Jeremiah,  b.  April  9  (or  2),  1844;  d.  Mar.  4,  1845, 
age  11  months. 

d.  Sarah  M.,  b.  April  9,  1845  (Dup.  1846). 

5.  Asa,  b.  June  5,  1816;  d.  Dec.  4,  1816. 

6.  Henry  C.  W.,  b.  Dec.  2,  1818;  a  cordwainer;  d.  Dec.  29, 
1843,  consumption. 

7.  Susan,  b.  Oct.  2,  1820;  d.  Jan.  7,  1822. 

8.  Jeremiah,  b.  Mar.  25,  1823 ;  d.  August,  1825. 

9.  Martha  Stickney,  b.  Nov.  11,  1826;  m.  William  George 
Dickey  (born  at  Bennington,  Vt.  [Brighton],  July  7, 
1825),  May  3,  1845.  Their  children,  (surname  Dickey) 
are : 

a.  Martha,  b.  Lowell,  July  18,  1846;  a  school  teacher; 

d.  May  9,  1871. 

b.  Susan  Brown,  b.  at  Danvers,  April  5,  1849;  m. 
Charles  W.  Russell;  d.  Mar.  6,  1912. 

c.  William  George,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  23,  1851;  m.  Abigail 
Ring  Montague;  d.  Aug.  1,  1919;  a  daughter  Annie 
M.  (m.  Leslie  M.  Winslow)  is  Secretary  of  the  Dan¬ 
vers  Historical  Society. 

d.  Edward  Philbrick,  b.  April  11,  1853 ;  d.  Dec.  4,  1856. 

e.  Charles  Edward,  b.  Dec.  6,  1857 ;  d.  April  3,  1859. 
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Sixth  Generation  in  America 
Married  John  Stickney 

1784  —  1867 


MARTHA  CHAPLIN,  only  surviving  daughter  of  Asa  and 
Mary  Bailey  Chaplin,  was  born  4th  of  September,  1784, 
in  Georgetown.  She  married  John  Stickney,  21  October, 
1804.  He  was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  March  1,  1785, 
resided  in  Georgetown,  Danvers,  Salem  in  1819,  and  West 
Lynn,  where  he  died  June  8,  1865.  She  died  December  6,  1867, 
at  the  home  of  her  son  in  West  Lynn. 

They  had  one  child,  Jeremiah  Chaplin  Stickney,  born  June 
6,  1805,  in  Georgetown,  according  to  the  records  of  Matthew 
Adams  Stickney  in  “The  Stickney  Family.”  He  married  Ann 
Frazier  in  Salem,  December  25,  1829.  Intentions  to  marry 
were  published  in  Lynn,  November  22,  1829.  She  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  May  19,  1804. 

Jeremiah  was  of  the  class  of  1818  at  Bradford  Academy,  a 
preparatory  school  a  few  miles  west  of  Georgetown,  and  he 
attended  the  Latin  School  of  Salem.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  1820,  “originating  from  Salem,”  and  graduated  in  1824.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  David  Cummins,  of  Salem 
and  later  of  Springfield,  at  the  same  time  broadening  his  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon  by  the  study  of  ancient  history  and  political 
economy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Essex  County  in  1826, 
according  to  a  list  in  Hurd’s  History  of  Essex  County. 

Moving  to  Lynn  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  there  in 
1829  in  President  Jackson’s  drive  to  enforce  his  very  new 
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political  dictum,  “To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  and  served 
till  1840.  In  1839  and  1840  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Legislature  as  representative.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  by  Franklin  Pierce  for  a  second  term  as  Postmaster 
at  Lynn  and  served  till  1858.  He  is  credited  with  being  in 
general  demand  as  a  lecturer.  He  died  August  3,  1869,  in  West 
Lynn.  His  children  are : 

1.  Charles  Henry  Stickney,  b.  Sept.  29,  1830;  married 
Susan  M.  Austin  of  Lynn,  daughter  of  Abner  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Wicks)  Austin.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
class  of  1848;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853 ;  in  the  army 
in  1862.  His  children  are: 

a.  Anne  Elizabeth,  b.  Mar.  10,  1853. 

b.  Frederick  Austin,  b.  Oct.  14,  1855. 

c.  Charles  Henry,  b.  July  5,  1857;  d.  Jan.  6,  1860. 

d.  Frank,  b.  Dec.  17,  1861. 

e.  Alice  Maria,  b.  Dec.  17,  1861 ;  d.  April  6,  1863. 

2.  John  Buffington  Stickney,  b.  May  25,  1832;  m.  Carrie 
P.  Rust,  in  Boston,  November  10,  1863.  John  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  in  1856  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in  1857.  In  the  War 
between  the  States,  he  was  Adjutant  Co.  A,  35th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  moved  to  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  in  1864.  He  held  many  positions  in 
legal  circles  there.  Their  only  child  died. 

3.  Martha  Anne,  b.  Sept.  5,  1834;  m.  Stephen  H.  Andrews 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Mar.  5,  1866. 

4.  Infant,  buried  July  9,  1838. 

REFERENCES: 

The  Stickney  Family,  Matthew  Adams  Stickney. 

Vital  Records  of  Lynn. 

Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  1888. 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Blodgette  &  Jewett. 
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Photo  found  on  page  3, 
Family  Album  of 
Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Jr. 


NO  ONE  is  living  who  can  identify  this  old  picture.  On 
page  218  is  a  photograph  which  at  first  glance  may 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  person.  That  picture  has  been 
identified  by  Charles  Sumner  Chaplin  of  Winfield,  Kansas, 
as  that  of  his  father,  James  McDermott  Chaplin. 

We  believe  after  careful  study  that  these  are  not  photos  of 
the  same  man— -but  of  father  and  son — and  that  this  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  father,  RICHARD  BAILEY  CHAPLIN,  SENIOR. 
These  are  our  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  1)  Apparently  the 
man  who  posed  for  the  picture  on  this  page  is  not  defiant  of 
custom  in  the  matter  of  dress;  Charles  Chaplin  says  his 
father  was.  This  man  wears  both  tie  and  vest — he  is  “properly 
dressed'’  for  this  important  occasion  of  picture-taking,  a  new 
art  just  recently  discovered  and  becoming  popularized.  2)  The 
picture  on  this  page  occupies  the  parental  place  of  honor  in 

the  old  family  album- . on  page  three  immediately  following 

those  of  the  heads  of  the  household  and  preceding  other  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  3)  Mounting  and  finish  would  indicate  the 
two  photos  are  of  the  same  period ;  but  crow’s  feet  at  the  eyes 
and  deep  lines  from  nose  to  mouth  indicate  this  to  be  a  picture 
of  a  much  older  man  than  the  bearded,  nevertheless  unlined, 
face  on  page  218.  4)  A  glow  of  warmth  and  kindliness  radiates 
from  this  face,  giving  also  the  impression  of  an  older  man. 
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Chapter  XI 


WESTWARD  HO! 


POST  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  expansion  brought  about 
a  rapid  development  of  New  England  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  of  which  the  manufacture  of  shoes  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  one.  The  embargo  of  the  War  of  1812  on  trade  and 
shipping  practically  ruined  in  less  than  three  years  what  had 
taken  thirty  years  to  develop.  At  war’s  end  local  and  foreign 
markets  were  practically  nil,  and  the  number  of  ships  out  of 
Salem  engaged  in  foreign  shipping  had  been  reduced  to  one- 
third  the  former  number.  There  was  no  way  of  quickly  moving 
accumulated  war-time  surpluses.  Many  factories  were  forced 
to  close  temporarily  till  their  surplus  had  been  disposed  of ; 
many  were  never  able  to  reopen  and  many  of  their  employees 
faced  unemployment.  This  was  the  general  situation  in  the 
fall  of  1816,  when  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  who  for 
ten  years  had  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  shoemaker  at  Salem, 
took  his  wife  and  two  boys  and  set  out  for  the  West. 

His  original  plan  was  to  go  to  Ohio,  presumably  to  make 
contact  with  distant  cousins  who  had  settled  there  after  the 
Revolution.  For  six  weeks  they  drove  overland— over  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains,  and  over  the  old  Braddock  Trail 
Road.  Finally  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  before  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River,  the  last  hazardous  lap  before  reaching 
Ohio,  they  stopped  to  “rest  their  horses.”  The  family  story  is 
that  an  “old  friend”  persuaded  him  first  to  rest  his  horses,  and 
then  to  wait  till  spring  before  completing  the  journey  to  Ohio. 
Who  this  old  friend  may  have  been  the  story  does  not  say— 
whether  some  one  he  had  formerly  known  in  Massachusetts,  or 
a  friend  whom  he  made  during  that  winter  in  Washington. 
That  winter’s  stay  stretched  into  forty  years. 
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In  that  intervening  forty  years  the  front  line  of  the  wild 
western  frontier  was  shifted  from  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  much  of  this  territory  had 
gone  so  far  in  its  settlement  and  development  as  to  reach  state¬ 
hood  status.  But  when  in  1854  it  seemed  best  “for  the  good  of 
the  family”  to  pull  up  stakes  at  Washington  and  move  to  a 
new  community  for  a  new  family  environment,  the  “West” 
was  still  almost  as  open  to  them  as  it  ever  had  been.  It  remained 
for  them  only  to  choose  a  favorable  location,  and  to  get  there. 

We  do  not  know  whether  they  had  definitely  decided  before¬ 
hand  to  locate  in  Central  Illinois,  but  we  suspect  that  tenta¬ 
tively  they  had,  reserving  only  an  open  mind  for  the  final 
decision  on  the  ground.  There  was  always  the  alternative  of 
going  on  farther  west  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  there.  Knowing  later  generations  as  well  as  we  have, 
we  suspect  that  this  projected  journey  was  a  subject  of  much 
family  conversation  for  months  before  it  was  undertaken  and 
of  much  detailed  inquiry  of  neighbors  and  others  who  may 
have  had  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  west.  There 
was  Alexander  Campbell,  a  brother  in  the  church  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  just  across  the  state  line  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  who 
had  recently  travelled  much  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
Bethany  College.  He  had  bought  land  in  Central  Illinois  and 
had  acquired  two  half  sections  of  land  near  Bloomington,  Ill¬ 
inois,  by  advantageous  trades,  one  for  five  hundred  head  of  the 
fine  sheep  in  which  he  specialized  at  Bethany  College  Farm. 
It  appeared  that  prices  for  land  were  still  within  reach  of  the 
poor  man,  around  “four  dollars  and  a  quarter  an  acre.”  * 

Through  railroad  transportation  was  not  yet  available.** 
There  were  short  lines  in  every  eastern  state,  but  through 
transportation  had  to  be  by  canal  and/or  road.  Since  there 
was  a  direct  new  through  highway  from  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (only  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  Pennsylvania)  to 
southern  Illinois,  we  feel  sure  they  went  by  the  wagon  road, 
taking  with  them  all  their  household  goods. 

*“Home  Life  of  Alexander  Campbell,”  by  his  wife. 

** James  Truslow  Adams,  “Atlas  of  American  History,”  Plates  107,  108, 
and  109,  Canals,  Roads,  and  Railroads  in  1850. 
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Illinois  lived  up  to  its  advance  notices;  in  1854,  Richard 
Bailey  Chaplin,  Junior,  with  his  family,  his  youngest  brother, 
and  his  father  and  mother,  stopped  in  eastern  Tasewell  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  rich  Mackinaw  River  Valley;  this  was  not  far 
from  the  long  settled  communities  of  Bloomington  in  McLean 
County  and  of  Peoria  on  the  west  in  Peoria  County.  Here  the 
journey  ended  for  twenty  years. 

The  post  Civil  War  period  was  a  difficult  one  for  the 
farmer.  While  the  manufacturing  industry  in  the  nation  in 
general  prospered  under  the  beneficent  federal  policy  of  the 
protective  tariff,  the  national  basic  food-producing  industry, 
agriculture,  plowed  through  forty  years  of  demoralizing  de¬ 
pression.  It  had  either,  1)  no  protection  at  all  on  agricultural 
products;  or  2)  a  tariff  on  a  few  uncommon  farm  products 
which  for  most  farmers  were  either  not  produced  by  him  or 
were  for  his  uses  negligible;  or  3)  a  tariff  on  an  actual  farm 
product  so  manipulated  by  various  hidden  devices  in  the  law 
as  in  effect  in  operation  to  benefit  the  manufacturer  who  used 
that  product  rather  than  the  farmer  who  produced  it.  The 
damaging  effects  of  such  political  maneuverings  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  “off-again-on-again”  federal  policy  of  a 
tariff  on  wool.  In  the  political  hue  and  cry  for  and  against  a 
high  tariff  or  a  low  tariff  on  wool- — a  product  of  the  farmer 
and  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacturer — a  high  tariff  was 
finally  levied  on  high  grade  wool ,  a  product  which  was  not 
produced  in  quantity  in  any  of  the  States.  By  this,  the  politician 
got  his  plum,  the  manufacturer  continued  his  profits,  while 
too  often  the  grower  of  common  grades  of  wool  with  his  nose 
to  the  grindstone  of  dawn-to-dark  labor  went  to  the  wall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  agricultural  depression  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  farmer-minded 
Chaplins  of  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  generations  in  Illinois 
found  themselves.  To  solve  their  economic  problems — and  who 
knows  how  much  of  wanderlust ! — again  they  looked  to  the 
rainbow  farther  west  where  rich  and  fertile  government  land 
was  still  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  The  Homestead  law 
of  1862  gave  every  man  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  vacant  land  of  his  choice,  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre,  if  he  would  but  live  on  it  and  cultivate  it  for  five  years. 
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James  McDermott  Chaplin,  “Uncle  Jim”  of  the  seventh 
generation,  led  the  post  Civil  War  westward  family  trek, 
taking  his  wife  and  two  boys  in  1875  to  a  homestead  claim  near 
Grenola  in  southern  Kansas.  In  the  early  eighties  his  brother, 
Jeremiah  Brown  Chaplin  with  all  but  one  of  his  children,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  far  as  Nebraska.  This  one,  Jeremiah’s  eldest  son 
Dick,  had  already  established  himself  in  Illinois  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching,  and  neither  then  nor  later  joined  the  family 
movement  westward.  He  was  the  only  “stand  out” ;  all  his 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  Illinois.  The  only  con¬ 
cession  Dick’s  family  made  to  the  West  was  that  his  son,  Jesse, 
went  across  the  river  to  Iowa  to  find  himself  a  wife ! 

Prosperity  continued  elusive ;  these  two  brothers  and  their 
children  are  found  for  the  next  twenty  years  in  various  towns 
and  cities  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  After  that 
their  children  fanned  out  over  the  states  still  farther  west, 
locating  variously  in  Mexico  City,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  all 
parts  of  California. 

The  third  and  eldest  brother  of  this  seventh  generation 
group,  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Junior,  did  not  then  take  up 
the  westward  march,  but  his  children  did.  He  may  have  had 
yearnings  to  do  so;  a  nephew  tells  that  Uncle  Bailey  bought  an 
assignment  of  a  claim  for  land  near  Maple  City,  Kansas,  but 
he  later  turned  this  over  to  his  son,  Frank,  who  spent  four 
years  there.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  husband, 
Isaac  Blair,  moved  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  His  youngest  son, 
David,  immediately  after  graduation  from  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bloomington,  secured  a  position  as  Principal  of  the 
Eastside  School  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  remaining  there  two  years. 
Following  his  marriage  in  Normal,  Illinois,  in  1887,  David 
left  for  Coronado,  California,  to  teach  in  the  grammar  school 
there.  Lastly,  son-in-law,  Washington  Wilson,  in  1888,  at¬ 
tended  a  National  Teacher’s  Convention  in  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  secured  a  position  as  Principal  of  the  Coronado 
Grammar  School  and  at  once  moved  his  family  from  Illinois  to 
California.  Only  then  did  Father  “Bailey”  and  wife  yield  to 
the  call  of  the  west.  Accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  Franklin 
and  grandson  Bertram,  they  took  off  for  Chico,  California,  in 
the  late  summer  of  1890. 
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Thirty  years  later  this  same  son  Franklin  and  his  immedi¬ 
ate  family  began  a  return  trek  eastward  across  the  entire 
continent  to  Miami,  Florida,  there  to  pioneer  once  more  in  a 
state  boasting  the  first  permanent  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  (at  St.  Augustine  in  1565), 
and  yet  with  the  last  undeveloped  large-scale  agricultural  front 
in  the  United  States,  the  Everglades. 

Each  step  of  this  westward-wandering  branch  of  the  Asa 
Chaplin  family  is  marked  by  graves :  of  two  little  boys  and 
Violet  (Sample)  Chaplin  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  of 
Richard  B.  Chaplin,  Senior,  wife,  and  four  grandchildren  in 
Little  Mackinaw,  Illinois;  of  the  seventh  generation  there  is 
James  McDermott  Chaplin  and  his  wife  at  Grenola,  Kansas; 
Jeremiah  Brown  Chaplin  and  his  wife  at  Navaho,  Oklahoma, 
and  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Junior,  and  his  wife  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Of  the  eighth  generation,  Ralph  Chaplin 
is  buried  at  Walnut  Creek,  California;  his  brother  Russell  at 
Pomona,  California;  his  sister  Violet  Woosley  at  Los  Angeles; 
George  Walter  Chaplin  in  Arkansas  City,  Kansas;  Elizabeth 
Blair  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  David  H.  Chaplin  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Franklin  N.  Chaplin  in  Miami,  Florida.  Of  the  ninth 
generation,  one  is  in  Imperial,  California,  and  James  Bailey 
Chaplin  lies  in  Woodlawn,  Miami,  Florida. 

It  is  a  trail  across  a  continent  and  back  again,  each  step 
marked  by  high  hopes  and  by  disappointments,  and  by  graves ! 
It  has  been  a  trail  of  endeavor,  a  trail  of  effort  to  enlarge  the 
physical,  economic,  and  educational  and  spiritual  horizons  of 
the  family.  It  is  a  trail  which  follows  but  distantly  the  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  it  follows  almost  entirely  the  occupational  line  of 
agricultural  endeavor  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  a  trail 
symbolic  of  American  individualism,  initiative,  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  Sign  boards  along  the  way  point  out  unmistakably 
that  an  inheritance  in  character  and  traits  may  be  bypassed 
but  not  escaped.  Those  stubborn  wills,  that  stern  sense  of 
righteousness,  that  determined  purpose  of  their  Puritan  fore¬ 
fathers  may  have  been  softened  by  time  and  an  individual 
sense  of  humor,  and  modified  by  the  changing  customs  of 
three  hundred  years;  but  all  have  somewhere  prevailed  in 
some  way  in  these  travellers.  These  characteristics  helped  to 
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conquer  whatever  pioneer  conditions  the  travellers  had  to 
meet  as  they  wandered  west,  and  to  stand  firm  as  citizens  for 
principles  they  believed  to  be  good.  The  trail  is  marked  by 
Christian  living,  almost  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  one 
church,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  (once  called  in  mild  derision 
of  its  founder,  “The  Campbellite  Church”).  For  what  more 
worthy  inheritance  can  any  present  generation  ask! 

Some  of  the  family  physical  characteristics  seem  also  to 
have  prevailed  through  the  years,  cropping  out  here  and  there 
among  the  descendants.  We  read  of  the  “Great  stature  and 
strength”  of  John  Chaplin  and  his  sons — descendants  of  Capt. 
Jeremiah’s  only  brother,  John;  Ralph  Chaplin,  a  modern 
representative  of  another  collateral  line  stemming  from  Capt. 
Jeremiah,  speaks  of  the  “Chaplin  angularity”  in  his  family. 
Asa’s  father,  Jonathan,  was  “tall  and  straight”;  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah,  Asa’s  son,  was  “tall  and  spare.”  In  more  recent  genera¬ 
tions  many  are  definitely  tall,  spare,  and  angular. 
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RICHARD  RAILRY  CHAPLIN,  SENIOR 

Sixth  Generation  in  America 

1790  —  1862 


BORN  MARCH  27,  1790,  at  South  Georgetown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Elder  Asa  and  Mary  (Bailey)  Chaplin.  Customarily, 
practically  universally,  children  in  Puritan  New  England  were 
given  but  one  given  name  and  that  one  was  derived  from  a 
Biblical  source.  Honoring  the  grandparents  in  naming  the 
baby  only  continued  the  Biblical  name.  Mary  Bailey  Chaplin 
broke  the  chain.  While  she  followed  custom  and  named  her 
youngest  son  for  Grandpa,  Grandpa  had  somehow  or  other 
missed  out  on  a  Biblical  name ;  then  she  added  a  middle  name, 
her  father’s  surname.  So  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  in  the  Chaplin  family  to  wear  both  a  given 
and  a  middle  name,  neither  of  which  was  Biblical  in  origin. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1807  threw  him  on  his  own 
resources  at  seventeen.  The  land  in  his  father’s  estate  had  been 
willed  to  his  mother  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  Richard  the 
youngest  being  a  minor,  and  Jeremiah  the  eldest  being  deemed 
to  have  had  his  share  in  the  college  education  he  had  received. 
Richard  turned  for  a  livelihood  to  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  then 
an  up-and-coming  industry  in  Georgetown,  Salem,  and 
throughout  Eastern  Massachusetts.  He  must  have  gone  very 
soon  after  his  father’s  death  to  Danvers,  where  his  brother 
Jeremiah  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  since 
1802.  Brother  Benjamin  and  his  family  later  also  moved  to 
Danvers,  certainly  not  later  than  1815,  and  Sister  Martha 
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Stickney  was  in  Salem  before  1820.  Simeon  Putnam  of  Dan¬ 
vers  and  Brother  Benjamin  had  married  sisters,  Debbie  and 
Susannah  Brown,  daughters  of  Samuel  and  Olive  (Gage) 
Brown  of  Boxford.  Here  in  Danvers  at  Debbie  Putnam’s  home 
it  is  most  likely  that  Richard  Bailey  met  their  younger  sister 
Sophia  Brown.  These  two  published  their  intentions  of  mar¬ 
riage  (of  record  in  Salem,  October  26,  1809),  he  but  a  youth  of 
nineteen  and  she  not  yet  seventeen.  Their  marriage  is  recorded 
in  Boxford  as  of  December  1,  1809. 

The  old  Brown  House  in  Boxford  was  known  to  be  standing, 
so  we  have  been  told,  several  years  ago ;  but  it  is  gone  now.  The 
story,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  but  likely,  is  that  it  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  relocation  of  U.  S.  Route  I  with  its  new  six-lane 
super  highway  through  the  village. 

A  tradition  surviving  in  the  families  of  two  of  her  sons 
has  it  that  Sophia  Brown  was  a  descendant  of  Peter  Brown  of 
the  Mayflower.  This  has  not  yet  been  proved  and  there  are 
real  doubts  that  it  can  be  proved. 

Granddaughters  of  brothers  Richard  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  of 
Jeremiah  Brown  Chaplin,  never  having  known  each  other,  nor 
even  known  of  each  other  until  recently — so  far  apart  had 
been  the  western  trails  of  their  lives — both  recall  having  heard 
their  grandfathers  say  that  John  Brown  of  Harpers  Ferry 
was  a  “sort  of  cousin.”  Following  back  on  this  clue  we  find, 
according  to  Leon  Clark  Hills  in  The  Mayflower  Planters ,  that 
John  Brown  of  Harpers  Ferry  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Peter 
Brown  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  To  connect  Peter  Brown  of 
Windsor  with  Peter  Brown  of  the  Mayflower  is  another  prob¬ 
lem.  Peter  Brown  of  the  Mayflower  is  authentically  accredited 
with  four  daughters  but  no  sons.  In  the  effort  to  connect 
Peter  Brown  of  Windsor  with  Peter  Brown  of  the  Mayflower 
a  quite  credible  attempt  was  made  by  Hill  to  prove  that  Peter 
Brown  of  Windsor  is  in  fact  a  son  of  the  Mayflower  Peter 
Brown  by  his  second  wife.  The  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend¬ 
ants  and  George  E.  Bowman,  long  its  president,  and  an  un¬ 
questioned  authority  on  Mayflower  descent,  refuse  to  accept 
this  proof  as  valid  for  membership  in  the  Society.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  they  suspect  this  connection  can  be  disproved. 
Assuming  that  we  can  connect  Sophia  Brown’s  father,  Samuel 
Brown  of  Boxford,  Massachusetts,  with  Peter  Brown  of 
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Windsor,  Connecticut,  a  link  which  so  far  no  one  has  attempted 
to  forge,  we  would  yet  have  to  establish  Peter  Brown  of 
Windsor  as  a  “sure-enough”  descendant  of  Peter  Brown  of 
the  Mayflower  —  an  unlikely  feat  after  all  the  fine-tooth 
combings  Massachusetts  records  have  been  subjected  to  in 
establishing  Mayflower  connections.  We  might  try  another 
alternative,  establishing  the  connection  with  the  Mayflower 
through  Sophia  Brown’s  mother,  Olive  (Gage)  Brown.  No 
one  has  tried  to  do  this.  Either  alternative  is  a  challenge  to 
future  Chaplin-family  historians  who  may  have  a  yen  for 
Mayflower  ancestry.  The  tradition  will  not  down ! 

Of  the  Danvers-Salem  interlude  in  the  life  of  Richard 
Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  nothing  is  known  beyond  a  few  lines 
in  those  reminiscences  of  the  past  dictated  by  his  son  Richard 
Bailey,  Junior,  at  some  time  near  1900  in  Berkeley,  California, 
to  his  granddaughter  Genevieve  Wilson,  and  preserved  by  her. 

The  church  referred  to  in  the  opening  sentences  of  these 
reminiscences  may  have  been  (and  most  probably  was)  his 
uncle  J-ere’s  church  in  Danvers.  The  building  which  now  re¬ 
places  the  church  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin’s  time  seats  many  less 
than  2000,  and  the  present  church  has  a  membership  of  less 
than  300 !  Richard  Bailey,  Junior,  knew  only  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  had  never  seen  his  uncle’s  church  in  Massachusetts. 
Father  Richard  could  easily  have  given  son  a  greatly  magnified 
notion  of  the  crowd  as  he  tried  to  convey  the  sinking  feeling 
in  his  heart  when  he,  a  country  lad  of  seventeen,  faced  the 
largest  crowd  he  had  ever  faced.  It  was  a  tremendous  sea  of 
faces  to  him  —  as  he  led  the  choir  to  the  accompaniment  of 
violins  and  bass  viols.  These  instruments  were  admittedly 
there  in  the  earliest  days  before  the  organ. 

A  part  of  Bailey’s  reminiscences  follows : 

Richard  Bailey,  Sr.,  and  his  wife  (Sophia)  lived  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a  tall,  straight  man  with  a  beautiful  voice.  When  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
he  had  led  a  choir  in  a  church  of  two  thousand,  in  which  there  was  an 
orchestra  of  stringed  instruments.  His  wife  was  a  woman  who  wasted 
no  idle  words,  never  speaking  unless  she  meant  what  she  said.  For 
instance,  a  neighbor  came  by  and  asked  if  he  might  leave  his  children 
with  her  while  he  went  to  meeting,  saying  that  they  would  give  her  no 
trouble.  “Oh,  but  they  will  make  trouble,”  she  said,  “but  I  am  willing  to 
have  the  trouble  .  .  .”  After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  these  people  with 
their  two  sons,  George  and  Henry,  moved  from  Massachusetts,  intending 
to  go  to  Ohio.  They  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  old  road  constructed  in 
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the  wars  with  the  Indians  by  Gen.  Braddock.  After  six  weeks  journey, 
they  came  to  the  little  town  of  Washington,  Penn.,  where  they  were 
persuaded  to  rest  their  horses  awhile  before  they  started  west  for  Ohio. 
This  was  in  1816. 

The  same  old  friend  [unknown]  persuaded  him  to  wait  for  spring  and 
look  about  for  something  to  do  for  the  winter,  as  the  country  was  nice, 
and  the  people  also.  So  Mr.  Chaplin  learned*  the  shoe  business,  a  common 
trade  during  the  winter  among  the  people  there.  They  lived  in  a  two- 
room  house,  one  upstairs  serving  as  general  living  room,  and  directly 
beneath  it,  the  other  which  was  the  shoe-shop. 

All  day  long  he  pegged  at  his  shoes  and  his  wife  attended  to  the 
household  affairs.  When  wash-day  came,  during  the  day  she  got  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness,  and  carried  the  water  from  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  squares,  and  then  at  night  when  the  shop  was  closed,  she  would 
begin  with  the  washing,  and  have  it  all  ready  to  hang  out  in  the  morning. 
This  way  she  was  obliged  to  do,  for  she  had  no  place  else  to  wash  in. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Chaplin  family  moved  a  little  way  down  the 
street  to  a  somewhat  better  house.  The  shoe  business  was  small  as  yet,  but 
it  sustained  the  family.  After  they  had  been  in  Washington,  Penn.,  for 
about  two  years,  the  two  children,  George  and  Henry,  bright,  black-eyed 
boys  whom  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Massachusetts,  took  very 
ill.  .  .  .  Their  deaths  occurred  close  together. 

Having  been  a  Baptist  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  but  natural 
that  in  this  new  and  pioneer  country  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
Richard  Bailey  and  his  wife  should  become  members  of  the 
new  Brush  Run  Church,  founded  near  Washington  in  1811  by 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Baptists.  Attention  that  fall  of  1816  was  focused  upon  the 
Brush  Run  Church.  Alexander  Campbell,  a  member,  had  but 
just  preached  his  theologically  revolutionary  sermon  on  the 
Law;  many  thought  it  outside  the  Baptist  doctrine;  some 
thought  it  heretical.  However  these  Chaplins  thought  at  first 
about  this  new  doctrine,  they  became  loyal  life-long  followers 
of  the  Campbells.  Again,  by  way  of  confirmation,  we  quote 
from  Bailey’s  reminiscences  of  his  father: 

His  father  [Asa]  was  a  Baptist,  but  when  Alexander  Campbell  and 
his  followers  began  the  Reformation,  and  originated  the  so-called  Camp- 
bellite  Church,  Mr.  Chaplin  became  a  fervent  adherent.  He  was  naturally 
a  timid  man,  but  never  so  in  his  religion  .  .  .  Mr.  Campbell  preached  quite 
often  in  the  neighborhood,  assisted  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr. 
Franklin  Nichol,  and  others. 

*This  would  seem  to  be  in  error.  It  is  more  likely  that  Richard  Bailey 
Chaplin  had  already  learned  the  shoe  trade  in  Salem  and  had  lived  by  it 
for  almost  ten  years,  and  that  in  Washington  he  merely  set  up  in  business 
for  himself. 
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A  complete  break-away  of -the  “Campbeliit.es”  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Baptists  came  in  1831.  We  get  the 
story  of  this  break  and  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin’s  part  in  it 
from  Lyman  P.  Streator,  who  prepared  in  1881  an  Historical 
Statement  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He  writes,  quoting  from 
the  minutes  of  the  original  Baptist  Church  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania : 

Washington,  April  30,  1831.  The  Baptist  Church  of  this  place  met  in  a 
church  meeting,  Elder  Wheeler  presiding  as  moderator.  After  the  usual 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  Samuel  Marshall  arose  and  gave  notice  to 
the  brethren  that  it  was  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  church,  and 
after  briefly  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  course  which  he  was  about  to 
pursue,  requested  that  his  name  be  erased  from  the  Church  Book  by  the 
consent  of  the  Church.  R.  B.  Chaplin,  who  had  been  an  active  deacon, 
made  the  same  request  for  himself.  After  some  interchange  of  opinion 
and  discussion  between  Elder  Wheeler  and  Colonel  Ruple  it  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Washington  that  their  names  should  be 
erased. 

Rev.  Streator  goes  on,  saying  in  effect:  On  May  12,  1831, 
these  men  met  at  the  home  of  R.  B.  Chaplin  with  Henry  Lang¬ 
ley,  Frederick  Hoffman,  Franklin  Dunham,  Sophia  Chaplin, 
Jane  McDermott,  Hannah  Acheson,  and  Hannah  Marshall,  and 
effected  the  organization  of  a  church  whose  first  charter  name 
was  The  First  Christian  Church  of  Williamsburg;  in  1867  this 


First  Christian  Church,  1836,  Laboratory,  Pennsylvania 
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was  changed  to  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  R.  B.  Chaplin,  Senior,  and  Samuel  Marshall 
were  appointed  to  preside  at  the  meetings  for  worship  and  to 
administer  the  ordinances.  The  charter  membership  list  was 
closed  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Franklin  Nichol,  at  the 
first  church  meeting,  Sunday,  May  15,  1831.  For  five  years 
this  group  met  at  the  home  of  Samuel  Marshall  and  in  a  log 
school  house  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Van  Kirk  four  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Washington.  Although  some  of  these  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  they  met  here  that  they  might  not  add  to  the  spirit  of 
bitter  intolerance  which  prevailed.  They  had  no  regular 
ministry,  but  were  led  in  worship,  study,  and  fellowship  by 
members  designated  in  advance.  Five  years  later  in  1836 
they  dedicated  their  first  building,  still  two  miles  out  of  town 
easterly — a  comfortable  brick  meeting  house  in  Williamsburg 
(present  Pancake  or  Laboratory)  built  on  the  hill  not  far  from 
where  the  Waynesburg  road  joins  the  National  Highway.  “For 
the  lot  they  paid  Joshua  Martin  $25.  He  gave  a  deed  for  this 
lot  June  1,  1839,  to  Hamilton  Van  Kirk,  Jonathan  Martin,  Sam¬ 
uel  Nichol,  James  McDermott,  Henry  Langley,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  trust  for  the  Church  of  Disciples,  or  Christians,  at 
Williamsburg,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.” 

R.  B.  Chaplin  and  Samuel  Marshall  presided  at  the  dedi¬ 
catory  meeting.  This  was  the  church  home  for  the  Richard  B. 
Chaplins  (Senior)  until  they  removed  to  Illinois  in  1854.  The 
First  Christian  Church  of  Williamsburg  was  forward-look¬ 
ing  in  its  early  acceptance  and  promotion  of  the  very  contro¬ 
versial  Sunday  School  movement.  R.  B.  Chaplin  (whether 
Senior  or  Junior,  Streator  does  not  say;  it  could  have  been 
either)  is  named  as  one  of  the  earliest  superintendents. 

Richard  Bailey  Chaplin  and  his  wife  Sophia  moved  farther 
west  with  two  of  their  sons  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  in 
1854.  This  is  the  inscription  on  a  stone  in  Little  Mackinaw 
Cemetery  (now  Glenwood  Cemetery)  in  Illinois:  “R.  B.  Chap¬ 
lin,  Born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  March  27,  1790;  Died  Oct.  31, 
1862.”  On  the  opposite  face:  “Sophia  B.  Chaplin,  Born  in 
Danvers,*  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1794,  Died  Oct.  1,  1869.”  (See  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  133.) 


^Tombstone  inscription  is  in  error.  Vital  records  of  Boxford  say  Sophia 
Brown  was  born  Dec.  28,  1792. 
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Their  children  are : 

1.  George,  b.  Salem ;  d.  about  1818  in  Washington,  Pa. 

2.  Henry,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  d.  about  1818,  Washington, 
Pa. 

3.  Richard  Bailey,  b.  Washington,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1819;  m. 
1)  Violet  Sample,  Aug.  31,  1842;  m.  2)  Lydia  Ann 
Hogue,  Sept.  2,  1852;  d.  Feb.  27,  1904,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

4.  Jeremiah  Brown,  b.  Dec.  8,  1821 ;  m.  Eleanor  Morton 
Withrow,  Aug.  31,  1843;  d.  July  27,  1901,  at  Navaho, 
Oklahoma. 

5.  James  McDermott,  b.  Oct.  4,  1827 ;  m.  Lizzie  Ellen 
Lawyer,  Nov.  15,  1866;  d.  Oct.  6,  1891,  at  Grenola, 
Kansas. 

REFERENCES: 

Family  Bible  Record  of  R.  B.  Chaplin,  Jr.  (Now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 

Frank  N.  Chaplin,  Miami,  Fla.)  See  Appendix  G. 

Vital  Records  of  Boxford  and  Salem. 

History  of  Washington  Co.,  Penn.  (p.  521)  Cmmrine,  1882. 

Brochure — -Centennial  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  Washington, 

Penn.,  May  15,  1831-May  15,  1931. 

Program  of  100th  Anniversary  Convention  Christian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 

Penn.,  1909. 


The  end  of  the  trail  for  Richard 
Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  and  his  wife, 
Sophia  (Brown)  Chaplin,  at  Little 
Mackinaw,  Illinois  (now  Glenwood 
Cemetery) . 

Courtesy  of  Miss  Mildred  Warner 
of  Miami,  Florida 
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ff  TN  A  LITTLE  red*  house”  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
I  on  Oct.  19,  1819,  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Junior,  was 
born  to  Richard  Bailey  and  Sophia  (Brown)  Chaplin. 
Bailey,  so  they  called  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father, 
was  twelve  years  old  when  his  parents  and  others  organized 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Williamsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  what  he  says  of  his  relations  to  this  church  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  of  his  father  and  himself  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to: 

Bailey  was  about  twelve  years  old  at  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
preaching,  and  many,  many  times  listened  to  his  teachings,  growing  up  in 
the  belief  in  his  doctrines  .  .  . 

As  he  grew  up  Bailey’s  faith  grew  firmer,  and  stronger,  if  possible. 
One  evening  when  a  young  man,  he  was  going  to  the  meeting,  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  meeting-house,  one  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  assistants  met  him  and 
said,  “Young  man,  take  your  pants  out  of  your  boots.”  Bailey  obeyed, 
wondering.  “I  want  you  to  speak  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  this  evening,”  he 
said.  Bailey  did  not  refuse,  but  spoke  as  well  as  he  knew  how  on  the 
subject,  this  being  his  first  attempt.  Gradually  this  man  led  him  on  until 
Bailey  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  .  .  . 

During  his  young  manhood,  Bailey  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade  from 
his  father,  and  made  it  his  business.  When  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  or 
three,  his  ambitions  grew,  and  urged  him  to  look  about  for  a  larger  busi- 


*We  presume  this  was  a  “redded”  house.  “Redding  a  house”  meant  paint¬ 
ing  it  red  with  red  clay  commonly  found  in  New  England  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  soils.  Living  in  a  “redded”  house  sometimes  indicated  a  family 
advance  in  social  or  financial  acceptance,  as  the  white  house  later  denoted 
the  ultimate  in  village  “airs.” 
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RICHARD  BAILEY  CHAPLIN,  JUNIOR 
and  Wife  LYDIA  HOGUE  CHAPLIN 


ness.  Accordingly  he  set  up  a  little  jewelry  store  in  a  town  not  far  from 
Washington.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  attending  to  his  store  every 
day,  and  on  Sunday  preaching  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  He  passed 
through  the  ordinary  experiences  of  a  storekeeper,  among  other  things,  a 
robbery,  but  the  stolen  goods  were  recovered.  All  went  well  until  a  fever 
spread  through  the  town.  Everyone  was  sick  and  Bailey’s  family  begged 
of  him  to  come  home.  He  stayed  as  long  as  he  felt  able,  but  at  last 
yielded,  sold  his  goods,  and  went  back  to  Washington  and  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  business. 

According  to  the  records  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  of  Washington,  Pa.,  Richard  Bailey  Chaplin  attended 
Washington  Academy  (  a  preparatory  school  for  Washington 
College)  from  1839-1841.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family 
that  he  attended  Bethany  College  at  some  time ;  his  son,  Frank, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  his  father  was  a  student  there.  This  is 
possible  but  cannot  be  confirmed ;  all  the  early  records  of 
Bethany  were  burned.  If  at  all  he  would  have  attended  before 
his  marriage  to  Violet  Sample,  August  31,  1842,  and  therefore 
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The  Berry  Farm,  Normal,  Illinois 
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in  the  first  year  of  Bethany’s  existence.  The  record  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Academy  lends  a  bit  of  verification  to  this  Bethany- 
attendance  tradition.  Since  he  attended  neither  Washington 
Academy  nor  its  College  in  the  year  1841-42,  we  can  well 
assume  that  loyalty  to  revered  friend  Alexander  Campbell 
and  support  of  a  new  enterprise  would  take  him  to  Bethany 
College  instead,  in  that  critical  opening  year  of  1841-42. 

It  is  probable  too  that  during  that  year  at  Bethany  he  met 
Violet  Sample,  no  doubt  a  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Sample,  who 
was  associated  with  Campbell  in  printing  some  of  his  earliest 
books.  They  were  married  the  next  autumn,  Aug.  31,  1842. 
Bailey  has  told  with  quiet  quizzical  humor  and  with  the  exag¬ 
gerated  detail  of  nineteenth  century  humor  how  their  romance 
began : 

Bailey  was  a  gallant  man  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  young  people 
at  the  different  gatherings  which  he  attended,  especially  the  singing 
school.  One  evening,  dressed  in  his  best,  with  a  white  satin  stock  around 
his  neck,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  singing  school  gathering,  he  heard  a 
lady  call,  “Oh,  I  have  lost  my  shoe!”  Bailey  reflected  that  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  lady  in  trouble.  So  following  the 
voice,  he  saw  the  lady,  Violet  Sample,  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  low  buskins,  and  in  attempting  to  cross  the  muddy  place,  her 
shoe  had  slipped  off.  After  some  search,  Bailey  found  and  brought  back 
the  shoe,  scraped  off  the  mud  as  best  he  could,  assisted  in  its  return  to 
the  proper  place,  and  accompanied  the  young  woman  on  to  singing  school. 
All  evening  he  reflected  on  how  he  had  enjoyed  her  conversation  and 
wished  for  a  bit  more.  After  the  evening  was  over,  therefore,  he  went  up 
to  Violet  Sample  and  asked  if  he  might  accompany  her  home.  “Yes,  he 
might,”  she  said  ...  In  less  than  a  year,  he  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

Violet  (Sample)  Chaplin  died  within  less  than  ten  years 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  him  with  one  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sample  Chaplin.  On  September  2  (3?),  1852  he  married 
Lydia  Ann  Hogue,  born  June  27,  1835  at  Washington.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  David  and  Margaret  (Michener)  Hogue, 
who  were  married  in  Washington  County,  October  25,  1829. 
David  Hogue  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania 
(County  seat,  Uniontown),  July  12,  1807;  his  wife  was  born 
June  6,  1810,  near  Waynesburg  in  adjoining  Green  County. 
They  were  Quakers  who  became  members  of  the  First  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  at  Williamsburg,  of  which  R.  B.  Chaplin  was  an 
Elder.  Lyman  P.  Streator  in  his  Historical  Statement  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Wash- 
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ington,  Pennsylvania,  1881,  names  “David  Hoge”  as  one  of 
three  officers  and  members  assisting  in  1842  at  Williamsburg 
at  the  ordination  of  Henry  Langley  and  Robert  Milligan  as 
evangelists. 

In  1854  Bailey  moved  west  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  younger  brother  James.  The  brothers  bought  adjoining 
farms  in  the  rich  Mackinaw  River  Valley.  Bailey  Chaplin  was 
endowed  with  a  large  and  benevolent  spirit  and  a  remarkable 
sense  of  the  values  of  family  cohesion,  both  of  which  were  life¬ 
long  characteristics  practiced  often  to  the  point  of  real  sacri¬ 
fice  for  him  and  his  family.  What  he  had  found  that  was  good 
he  wanted  his  people  to  share  with  him.  He  had  led  the  way 
to  this  rich  and  promising  Illinois  country ;  his  reports  of  the 
richness  of  Illinois  soil  must  have  been  glowing,  for  within  two 
years  all  of  his  and  his  wife’s  immediate  Pennsylvania  relatives 
had  joined  them  in  Illinois. 

Here  he  took  up  a  new  business,  that  of  farming,  joined 
with  preaching.  For  the  farming  he  had  no  former  experience ; 
for  the  preaching  he  had  not  the  education  with  which  Uncle 
Jeremiah  and  Great-Uncle  Daniel  back  in  Massachusetts  had 
been  equipped ;  but  he  had  been  somewhat  prepared  experi- 
entially  in  Pennsylvania.  For  most  of  the  Illinois  years  he  held 
Sunday  services  in  surrounding  and  in  many  newly-formed 
community  Christian  Churches.  Haynes  in  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  Illinois  lists  him  as  preaching  on  this  pioneering  home- 
missions  front  at  Hittle’s  Grove  (now  Armington)  ;  Atlanta  in 
Logan  County ;  at  Bethel ;  Eminence  near  Atlanta ;  Concord 
(Minier).  His  eldest  son,  Franklin,  was  frequently  his  com¬ 
panion  on  these  week-end  journeys.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
remuneration  he  received  for  these  services,  but  it  is  presumed 
to  have  been  in  line  with  what  others  of  these  self-dedicated 
evangelists  of  the  west  received.  This  ranged  from  just  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  week-end,  up  to  $2.50  cash  for  the  week-end 
services  generally  involving  three  sermons.  Hittle’s  Grove 
Church  somewhat  boastfully  reported  to  one  State  Meeting: 
“We  pay  teaching  brethren  $2.00  per  day.”  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  in  transit  did  not  count.  But  the  effects  of  this  pioneer 
type  of  evangelism  were  far-reaching.  Haynes  in  an  account 
of  the  Minier  Church  says,  “These  ministers  received  little  or 
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no  remuneration  for  their  work.  Those  meetings  were  attended 
by  multitudes,  many  of  whom  became  Christians.” 

For  the  next  thirty-five  years  the  story  of  the  Bailey  Chap¬ 
lins  was  the  story  of  the  normal  settler  on  the  Illinois  prairie ; 
births,  deaths,  farm  work  in  plenty  throughout  the  week,  plus 
the  unusual  addition  of  preaching  on  Sundays.  And  the  inter¬ 
lude  of  the  Civil  War!  We  know  that  abnormal  energy  and 
work  and  organizational  ability  were  needed  to  carry  on  this 
double  program  for  week  after  week,  year  after  year.  We  do 
not  hear  that  they  wanted  for  the  normal  comforts  of  life  at 
this  time.  A  reasonable  amount  of  farm  prosperity  must  even 
have  been  theirs ;  their  home  was  known  to  the  youngsters  in 
his  neighborhood  as  “the  big  house.”  Whatever  they  may 
have  lacked,  it  was  not  shoes !  Father  Bailey  was  able  to  make 
all  the  shoes  the  family  needed.  A  grandson  remembers  his 
serving  the  public  in  his  shoe  shop  in  Normal  in  later  years. 

The  War  between  the  States  followed  within  a  few  years 
his  migration  to  Illinois.  Tradition  in  the  family  has  it  that 
his  home  at  Little  Mackinaw  was  a  station  in  the  underground 
railway  for  slaves  escaping  to  Canada,  and  that  he  was  second 
on  the  list  of  those  in  the  community  most  hated  by  Southern 
sympathizers. 

In  1873  or  1874  he  sold  his  Little  Mackinaw  farm  and 
bought  eighty  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  Bloomington  at  Normal. 
His  purpose  in  making  this  transfer  was  to  be  near  a  school- 
town  where  his  teen-age  children  could  the  more  easily  secure 
an  education.  Fifteen  years  later  he  and  his  older  son  had 
developed  this  farm  into  a  large-scale,  paying,  small-berry 
farm.  This  they  worked  at  till  the  fall  of  1890.  Bert,  a  grand¬ 
son,  recalls  that  as  a  small  boy  he  spent  many  happy  days  here 
and  that  at  the  height  of  the  fruiting  season,  they  sometimes 
recruited  in  Normal  as  many  as  fifty  pickers  to  take  out  to  the 
farm  each  day. 

In  1879  he  was  favorably  enough  known  in  the  community 
to  be  elected  Supervisor  for  Normal  Township.  The  same 
authority  listed  him  elsewhere  as  a  member  at  one  time  of  the 
Board  of  Town  Trustees  of  Normal.  Whether  this  was  an 
adjunct  to  the  duties  of  Supervisor  or  a  separate  office  we  did 
not  learn.  Ralph  Chaplin,  a  fun-loving  nephew  who  knew  him 
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well,  characterized  him  thus:  “A  circuit-riding  minister  who 
did  a  little  politicking  on  his  rounds.” 

In  1890  at  the  age  of  71,  with  his  wife  he  accompanied  his 
son,  Franklin,  to  California,  whither  his  son  David  and 
daughter  Margaret  with  their  families  had  already  preceded 
him.  For  them  not  the  comfortable  Pullman  travelling  of  to¬ 
day.  They  went  immigrant  class  in  the  bare,  straw-finished, 
second-class  sleepers  provided  for  that  class  of  money-short 
travellers,  and  carried  their  own  provisions  in  a  basket  or  two 
with  their  personal  baggage.  They  went  first  to  Chico. 
Daughter  Margaret  was  already  there,  Washington  Wilson, 
her  husband,  having  just  secured  a  teaching  appointment  in 
the  Chico  State  Normal  School  in  the  department  of  Pedagogy. 

For  a  summary  of  Bailey  Chaplin’s  activities  in  California 
we  quote  from  E.  B.  Ware’s  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  California : 

He  preached  at  Chico  (4th  &  Hazel  Streets)  after  Bro.  Haston  left 
[1891],  moved  later  to  Santa  Cruz,  (was  there  during  first  railroad 
strike  in  1894),  preached  there,  then  to  Berkeley.  Brother  Chaplin  was 
a  true  pioneer.  He  had  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Argonaut.  When  he  was 
eighty-two  years  old,  he  went  into  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Desert  and 
filed  on  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  desert  land  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act  .  .  .  Brother  Chaplin  was  kind,  courageous,  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Restoration  Movement  of  the  fathers  but  always  courteous,  regard¬ 
ful  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  and  always  filled  with  that 
“charity”  which  thinketh  no  evil. 

He  was  well  aware  of  his  educational  limitations.  Never¬ 
theless  he  did  not  waste  time  in  envy,  but  did  what  he  in  his 
place  with  his  qualifications  was  able  to  do.  In  a  letter  of 
November  15,  1898,  written  from  Berkeley  to  his  brother  Jere¬ 
miah  he  says  simply:  “I  have  preached  a  number  of  times  for 
the  church  here.  They  are  looking  for  a  polished  scholar  to 
take  charge  of  the  church.  They  can’t  raise  but  $600  and  that 
is  not  enough  to  get  a  first  class  preacher.  So  they  will  have 
to  be  content  with  quite  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  Bethany 
College  studying  at  the  University  of  California.” 

He,  like  his  father,  was  tall  and  spare  in  frame,  and  took 
his  religion  seriously.  He  relates  of  himself  that  as  a  very 
little  boy  he  was  very  timid,  almost  a  coward.  “If  a  boy  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  with  hostile  intentions,  I  took  to  my  heels  and 
ran.”  As  a  man  he  retained  some  of  that  boyish  timidity,  but 
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never  in  his  religious  convictions.  There  he  was  always  a 
crusader.  In  later  life  the  terms  evolution  and  higher  criticism 
became  to  him  as  to  many  others,  red  signals  for  intensive 
opposing  argument  against  danger  ahead.  He  attributed  the 
development  of  these  theories,  which  on  their  face  seemed  to 
deny  the  Bible,  to  the  irreligion  of  college  “intellectuals.”  At 
one  time  he  gave  an  embarrassing  cross  examination  on  these 
two  subjects  to  a  college  graduate  highly  suspect  as  a  prospec¬ 
tive  daughter-in-law.  Looked  back  upon  now  from  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  fifty  years,  it  has  its  humorous  aspects,  but  it  was 
deadly  serious  then. 

Holding  his  family  together  as  a  close  unit  had  been  his 
aim  through  life.  The  question  he  needed  to  have  answered 
by  this  college  upstart:  Was  she  doctrinally  sound  or  would 
she  be  a  spiritually  dividing  or  contaminating  element  in  the 
family?  Earnestly,  with  the  controversial  skill  developed  by  a 
lifetime  of  public  speaking,  he  threw  out  questions,  arguments, 
facts.  She  knowing  only  the  elementary  definitions  of  the 
moot  words,  totally  ignorant  of  the  Biblical  applications,  hon¬ 
estly  believing  that  civilization  has  improved  through  the  ages 
by  whatever  name  the  process  was  called,  was  unprepared  to 
express  even  an  elementary  opinion  on  these  controversial 
subjects.  A  confession  of  total  ignorance  was  to  him  only  a 
confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  today’s  college  training.  Half 
or  evasive  answers  would  not  satisfy ;  they  only  brought  a  keen 
rebuttal  from  another  angle.  There  was  nothing  to  do  to 
check  the  verbal  onslaught  but  change  the  subject.  That  took 
time!  What  he  thought  of  the  “college  grad”  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  moral  out-reach  of  a  college  which  would  give  her  a 
diploma,  he  never  said ;  she  still  senses  a  very  low  estimate  for 
both. 

Of  this  man  of  God,  of  extraordinary  mental  power,  deeply 
serious  and  aggressive  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  religion, 
his  granddaughter  concludes  almost  in  anti-climax:  “Never¬ 
theless,  he  loved  fun  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  love  for  it  never 
left  him.  There  was  always  a  twinkle  in  his  kindly  blue  eyes, 
and  playing  hide-and-seek  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.” 

He  died  February  27,  1904,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  at 
the  home  of  a  brother-in-law  with  whom  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  visiting  from  their  home  in  Imperial  Valley,  California. 
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He  and  his  wife,  who  survived  him  fifteen  years  till  August  20, 
1919,  lie  together  in  Rosedale  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  in  Graves 
2  and  3  S.W.,  Lot  Number  186,  in  Section  M. 

His  children  are: 

1.  Elizabeth  Sample,  b.  Washington,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1843;  m. 
Isaac  Blair  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  later  moved  to  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  Iowa.  We  think  she  died  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
after  1923;  but  her  death  may  have  occurred  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Their  children  (surname  Blair)  are: 

a.  Mary  Jane. 

b.  George,  who  had  one  son,  Robert;  he  died  in 
Ottumwa  about  1912. 

c.  Columbia,  m.  John  V.  Williams ;  lived  for  many  years 
at  2200  Washington  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  had 
two  daughters  who  married  and  lived  in  Fort  Worth. 

d.  Emma,  m.  Clarence  Bromwell;  no  children. 

e.  Frank. 

f.  Edward. 

2.  Franklin  Nichol,  b.  May  19,  1856,  in  Little  Mackinaw, 
Ill.;  m.  1)  Maggie  Hunter;  2)  Addie  Turner;  3)  Mittie 
U.  Myers;  died  June  20,  1942. 

3.  Margaret  Hogue,  b.  May  25,  1858;  m.  Washington  Wil¬ 
son,  Mar.  23,  1880,  at  Normal,  Ill. ;  he  died  Nov.  27,  1911, 
she  died  Jan.  10,  1928,  and  both  are  inurned  at  Oakland 
Columbarium,  Oakland,  Calif.  He  was  distinguished 
state  wide  as  an  educator  and  speaker.  He  completed 
his  education  at  the  University  of  California  in  1900 
except  for  nine  units  in  German ;  for  these  he  studied 
without  tutor  and  later  took  an  examination  at  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle,  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.L.  in  1905  from  California.  His  wife  as¬ 
sisted  financially  by  taking  in  college  student  boarders. 
His  last  important  teaching  was  done  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Bellingham,  Washington, 
State  Normal  School,  now  a  part  of  Washington  State 
University  system.  Their  children  (surname  Wilson)  : 
a.  Mamie  Genevieve,  b.  Oct.  4,  1881,  at  Delavan,  Ill.; 

graduate  of  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
1906  with  the  degree  of  B.L. ;  retired  teacher  and 
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librarian;  living  at  2700  Prince  Street,  Berkeley. 
Unmarried. 

b.  Edna  Beazell,  b.  Oct.  22,  1883,  in  Delavan,  Ill.;  m. 
June  30,  1906,  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Jacob  N.  Bow¬ 
man.  He  had  studied  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig  during 
the  1890’s.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  taught  at  the  Bellingham, 
Washington  State  Normal  School,  at  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Seattle,  and  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  where  he  was  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  1906-1912.  He  is  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  specialized  forms  of  historical  research. 
One  project  of  great  general  interest  was  determin¬ 
ing  the  age  of  California  Spanish  Mission  Buildings 
through  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  mater¬ 
ials  used  in  the  adobe  walls  of  these  buildings.  They 
live  at  1725  Francisco  Street,  Berkeley,  California. 

c.  Lucille  Grace  (a  twin),  b.  Dec.  2,  1888,  in  Coronado, 
Calif. ;  m.  at  Holtville,  Calif.,  about  1909  or  1910, 
Luther  Sylvester  Asbury,  who  died  Jan.,  1911,  in 
Holtville;  m.  2)  Charles  M.  Bufford  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Living  in  San  Francisco.  Son  by  her  first 
marriage,  Luther  Sylvester,  II,  b.  Mar.  21,  1911,  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. ;  who  married  Katherine  Alberta 
Fanto,  Aug.  14,  1940,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Luther  Sylvester,  III,  b.  Sept.  3,  1941,  Eveena,  b. 
July  31,  1943,  and  Suzanne  Linda,  b.  Jan.  3,  1946; 
he  m.  2)  Mollie  West  Love,  Oct.  10,  1953  and  lives  in 
Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

d.  Donald  Minor  (twin),  b.  Dec.  2,  1888,  at  Coronado, 
Calif. ;  m.  Lottie  Baldridge,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Oct. 
13,  1916 ;  d.  April  26,  1948,  at  Suisun-Fairfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  inurned  Oakland  Columbarium.  For  years 
he  was  manager  of  the  Misses  Annie  Alexander  and 
Louise  Kellogg  farm  on  Grisly  Island,  specializing 
at  first  in  asparagus  farming  and  later  in  general 
farming.  Annie  Alexander  was  a  daughter  of  a 
Hawaiian  sugar  king  family  and  a  patron  and  large 
(generally  anonymous)  benefactress  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  She  and  her  life-long  friend 
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and  companion  Louise  Kellogg  spent  many  days  of 
each  summer  camping  and  tramping  through  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  the  West  searching  for 
fossils.  Their  findings  and  mounted  specimens  are  in 
the  University  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  at 
Berkeley  which  Miss  Alexander  founded  and  fi¬ 
nanced.  The  farm  on  Grisly  Island  was  their  home 
and  hobby.  His  family  still  lives  on  this  farm,  owned 
since  Miss  Alexander’s  death,  by  Miss  Kellogg;  his 
son,  Richard,  takes  his  father’s  place  as  trusted  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  His  children  (surname  Wilson)  : 

1)  Elaine  Genevieve,  b.  June  11,  1918,  at  Suisun, 
Calif.;  m.  John  Bradford  Hawthorne,  Oct.  24, 
1936,  at  Reno,  Nev. ;  have  two  children,  Nancy 
Lee,  b.  Oct.  16,  1940,  and  John  Bradford,  Jr.,  b. 
July  10,  1942,  both  in  Oakland,  Calif.;  living  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

2)  Donald  Lawrence,  b.  Dec.  5,  1919,  at  Suisun;  m. 
Grace  Brady,  Dec.  13,  1940,  in  Miami,  Fla. ;  they 
have  two  children,  Candice,  b.  Nov.  5,  1947,  in 
Miami,  and  a  son  Donald  Lawrence,  Jr.,  b.  May 
1,  1954,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  is  a  pilot  for 
National  Air  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Jack¬ 
sonville.  He  has  a  distinguished  combat  record  as 
pilot  in  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
period  between  September  and  November,  1944, 
he  received  a  citation  and  Navy  Cross  for  action 
against  the  Japanese  Fleet;  Citation  and  Air 
Medal  for  action  in  the  Philippines;  and  other 
citations  from  Admirals  Nimitz,  Halsey,  Mitcher, 
McCain  for  other  actions  in  the  Pacific.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  held  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander;  was  promoted  June  1,  1951,  to  rank  of 
Commander.  Following  is  a  copy  of  a  publicity 
release  issued  from  Headquarters  of  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District  at  San  Francisco,  California,  Dec. 
30,  1944: 

Lieut.  Donald  L.  Wilson,  USNR,  of  Box  572,  Sui¬ 
sun,  California,  25-year-old  Executive  Officer  of 
Bombing-  Squadron  18  which  was  dubbed  the  “Sun¬ 
day  Punchers”  has  returned  for  leave  and  reassign- 
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ment  after  his  many  helldivers  chalked  up  one  of 
the  most  impressive  records  of  the  war. 

Lieutenant  Wilson,  pilot  of  a  helldiver,  flew  21 
bombing  and  strafing  missions,  scoring  a  direct 
hit  on  a  battleship  in  the  second,  battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  helping  to  sink  two  minelayers  last 
November  and  attacking  a  force  of  four  Jap  de¬ 
stroyers  one  of  which  sank  later  and  the  others 
turned  away  damaged. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Wilson,  lives  in  Miami, 
Florida. 

3)  Richard  Minor,  b.  April  21,  1921,  in  Suisun, 
Calif. ;  m.  Frances  Roberts,  Aug.  26,  1942,  in 
Reno,  Nev. ;  has  one  son,  Charlton  Minor,  b.  Nov. 
15,  1945,  in  Oakland,  Calif. ;  general  manager  of 
the  Alexander-Kellogg  Farm  on  Grisly  Island, 
Solano  County,  Calif. 

4.  Sophia  Brown,  b.  August  20,  1860,  in  Little  Mackinaw, 
Ill. ;  d.  June  4,  1871,  in  Little  Mackinaw. 

5.  David  Hogue,  b.  August  31,  1862,  in  Little  Mackinaw, 
Ill.;  m.  1)  Grace  Darnall,  Nov.  1,  1887,  2)  in  1919, 
Sarah  Jones,  3)  Ada  Smith;  d.  June  16,  1938,  in  Ala¬ 
meda,  Calif. 
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RICHARD  BAILEY  CHAPLIN,  JUNIOR 


FRANKLIN  NICHOL  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 

1856  —  1942 

FRANK  NICHOL  CHAPLIN  was  born  May  19,  1856,  at 
Little  Mackinaw,  Illinois,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Bailey, 
Junior,  and  Lydia  (Hogue)  Chaplin.  He  was  named  for  a 
friend  in  the  Washington,  Pennsylvania  church,  Frank  Nichol. 
He  grew  up  on  the  Little  Mackinaw  farm,  and  moved  with  his 
parents  to  the  new  eighty  acre  farm,  at  Normal,  Illinois,  in 
1878  or  1874.  Although  he  did  not  graduate  from  the  Normal 
School  there,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  attendance  until 
1890,  somehow  he  early  obtained  the  necessary  certification  to 
teach  in  Illinois— not  too  difficult  a  task  then — and  we  find 
him  off-and-on  teaching  country  schools  and  concurrently 
farming  after  and  before  teaching  hours.  At  heart  he  was  a 
born  farmer.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  day  in  that  his  idea  of 
developing  a  raw  piece  of  land  was  not  just  to  rake  off  what 
the  land  freely  gave,  but  to  add  to  its  powers  of  reproduction. 
One  small  piece  of  land  he  lived  on  at  this  period  was  partially 
swamp  and  unproductive.  His  idea,  then  far  advanced  so  far 
as  common  practice  went,  was  to  tile-drain  the  swamp  and  so 
make  the  whole  piece  productive.  Thus  began  the  philosophy 
of  added  usefulness  which  motivated  all  his  farming  operations 
— to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before. 
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After  his  marriage  to  Maggie  Hunter,  of  Normal,  Ill., 
August  2,  1877,  he  spent  one  winter  with  his  Uncle  Jim’s  fam¬ 
ily  in  Grenola,  Kansas,  in  a  first  hand  search  for  the  elusive 
chance  of  making  a  fortune  farming  in  Kansas.  He  read  all 
available  literature  on  sheep,  on  raising  and  marketing  them, 
and  on  the  tariff  laws  concerning  wool.  He  decided  that  sheep¬ 
raising  on  cheap  land  with  plenty  of  native  grasses  in  Kansas 
was  it,  and  returned  to  Illinois  to  accumulate  enough  money  to 
start  the  venture.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  returns  from  his 
concurrent  farming  operations  being  what  they  were,  it  was 
four  years  before  he  could  accumulate  enough  money  to  pay 
two  fares  to  Kansas  and  to  make  the  start.  He  filed  a  home¬ 
stead  and  a  preemption  claim — a  total  of  240  acres — on  land 
one  mile  north  and  one-half  mile  west  of  Maple  City,  Kansas. 
The  home  he  built  was  the  story-and-a-half,  regulation,  boarded 
up-and-down,  battened  homesteader’s  cabin. 

The  structure  of  his  Kansas-prairie  barn  harks  back  to  the 
ancestral  seventeenth  century  New  England  family  shelters, 
the  materials  varying  to  suit  the  neighborhood  surpluses.  Two 
parallel  rows  of  stripling  poles  were  driven  into  the  ground 
and  strung  with  wire  to  form  a  double  fence  around  the  de¬ 
sired  rectangular  area.  Prairie  hay  was  packed  between  the 
wires  to  form  the  walls;  the  top  was  laid  with  poles  and 
thatched  with  the  same  abundant  prairie  hay.  All  formed  a 
warm  dry  shelter  for  the  stock  from  the  snows  and  cold  winds 
of  winter,  but  was  a  fire  trap  of  the  first  dimension ! 

With  characteristic  Chaplin-family  optimism,  he  felt  he 
was  set  and  on  his  way  to  prosperity  when  he  had  bought  his 
breeding  stock.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  well  with  the  elements 
nor  with  the  politicians,  both  out  of  his  control.  There  followed 
four  years  of  hardship  and  deprivation — hard  work  to  earn  a 
living,  and  just  plain  hard  luck.  One  extra  severe  winter,  lack 
of  sufficient  feed  cost  him  many  of  his  ewes  and  practically  all 
the  spring  crop  of  lambs.  To  eke  out  the  finances  during  an¬ 
other  severe  winter,  he  carried  the  mail  semi-weekly  from 
Maple  City  to  Winfield,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest.  It 
took  two  days  for  each  trip.  The  price  of  corn  fell  to  10  cents  a 
bushel ;  they  used  it  on  the  cob  for  fire  wood.  The  nearest  fire¬ 
wood  in  abundance  was  across  the  line  on  the  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Indian  Territory.  This  was  forbidden  ground,  but  many 
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a  farmer  on  the  southern  Kansas  boundary,  feeling  his  duty 
was  first  to  his  family  and  next  to  the  Indians,  took  his  chances 
at  poaching.  Occasionally  he  “got  away”  with  the  wood;  oc¬ 
casionally  he  was  forced  to  drive  on  to  headquarters  and  un¬ 
load,  and  was  escorted  back  across  the  border  empty-handed 
but  with  a  warning.  An  underground  message,  not  duly 
documented,  has  told  us  that  Frank  Chaplin  was  one  of  those 
escorted  to  the  border. 

Prices  of  sheep  went  down  and  down,  no  doubt  in  great  part 
due  to  world  market  conditions,  but  also  no  doubt  due  to 
national  differences  of  political  opinion  on  how  to  “protect” 
the  farmer  and  his  products  as  well  as  the  New  England  manu¬ 
factures.  The  farmer  vote  was  sure  it  was  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  tariff  protection  for  manufactures.  A  series  of 
abortive  efforts  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list  only  contributed  to 
the  depression  among  farmers  and  did  not  help  the  politicians. 
Financiers  of  the  west  lost  confidence,  banks  recalled  their 
loans  or  would  not  renew  them.  Frank  Chaplin  had  to  sell  the 
remnant  of  his  flock  that  had  cost  him  five  dollars  a  head  for 
fifty  cents  each  to  satisfy  the  mortgage.  Sale  of  his  land 
brought  enough  more  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  debts  and  the 
family’s  fare  back  to  Illinois. 

If  he  could  have  held  on,  another  year  or  so  would  have  put 
him  over  the  financial  hump.  In  1890  confidence  in  sheep 
profits  was  restored  by  the  highest  tariff  Congress  had  yet 
placed  on  wool.  Frank  has  also  been  heard  to  say  in  retrospect 
that,  had  he  chosen  to  homestead  land  in  the  buffalo  grass  area 
a  few  miles  farther  west — and  perhaps  we  could  add,  with¬ 
out  trying  to  salvage  his  father’s  earlier  investment  in  that 
Maple  city  claim— the  story  might  have  been,  altogether 
different;  buffalo  grass,  being  more  nutritious  than  prairie 
grass  even  when  dry  in  winter,  his  sheep  could  have  been 
saved.  Such  are  the  ironies  of  economy  and  of  choice!  With¬ 
out  all  the  facts! 

On  his  return  to  Illinois,  he  busied  himself  with  the  project 
of  raising  berries  on  a  commercial  scale  on  his  father’s  farm  at 
Normal.  He  lived  then,  his  son  recalls,  in  a  very  good  house  in 
Normal,  next  door  to  a  church  and  near  the  Adlai  Stevenson 
home.  His  son  also  recalls  that  father  was  active  in  the  effort 
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to  defeat  Cleveland  for  President,  that  autumn  of  1888.  Cleve¬ 
land  had  been  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  “free  wool.” 

Rosy  tales  of  the  possibilities  of  teaching-  in  California 
must  have  gone  eastward  from  brother-in-law  Washington 
Wilson  and  brother  David,  both  of  whom  had  been  teaching  in 
Coronado  for  at  least  two  years.  Frank  attended  the  Normal 
School  at  Normal,  Ill.,  the  spring  semester  of  1890,  and  in  the 
fall  pulled  up  the  family  stakes  and  moved  to  Chico,  California, 
where  his  brother-in-law  was  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  His  short  attendance  at  Normal 
school  in  the  East  proving  insufficient  for  teaching-  certifica¬ 
tion  in  California,  he  entered  the  Chico  Normal;  working  his 
way  as  he  went,  he  was  graduated  in  1892. 

His  first  teaching  job  was  at  the  quicksilver  mining  town 
of  New  Almaden  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  1892-1894. 
There  followed  a  two-year  stretch  at  Gilroy,  near  San  Jose;  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  with  his  brother  in 
the  school  supply  business  in  Southern  California ;  another  two 
years  of  teaching  at  Wilmington  near  Long  Beach;  a  second 
marriage  to  Addie  Turner  and  another  two  years  trying  to  set 
up  a  dairy  of  fine  Jersey  cows,  marketing  the  rich  milk  in 
bottles  at  Chico.  It  was  then  an  innovation  to  deliver  milk  in 
sealed  bottles.  The  fall  of  1900  finds  him  teaching  in  Lamanda 
Park  in  Southern  California,  near  Pasadena.  During  these 
years  his  parents  were  intermittently  with  him ;  Bert  his  son 
lived  with  them. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1900  that  he  read  an  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  alluringly  captioned  “From  Desert  to  Garden/’ 
This  article  was  the  advance  promotional  publicity  put  out 
by  the  Imperial  Land  Co.,  a  company  that  had  been  organized 
in  March,  1900,  to  promote  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  in  Southern  California.  A  parent  com¬ 
pany,  “The  California  Development  Company,’’  was  to  bring 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  some  fifty  miles  away  and  to 
sell  to  the  prospective  settlers  rights  to  use  the  water. 

At  long  last  he  envisioned  the  golden  opportunity  he  had 
been  looking  for  to  obtain  economic  security.  To  achieve  it 
he  was  sure  that,  even  though  much  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
would  be  needed,  he  had  but  to  do  one  simple  thing — acquire 
one  thousand  acres  of  this  fertile  land  on  the  Colorado  Desert, 
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which,  when  given  the  promised  water,  would  be  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre!  A  fortune  of  $100,000 !  That  was  but 
simple  multiplication!  That  was  the  goal  he  set  after  he  had 
satisfied  himself  of  the  feasibility  of  bringing  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  this  fertile  silt  soil  deposited  in  ages  past 
by  this  same  river. 

Here  was  a  project  worthy  of  the  wildest  imagination  of  a 
born  farmer,  pioneer,  and  developer.  To  the  disgust,  even 
consternation,  of  his  aging  parents  dependent  upon  him,  he 
resigned  his  school  and  a  sure  income  even  though  small,  and 
became  a  salesman  for  the  Imperial  Land  Company,  with  in¬ 
come  problematical,  sporadic  at  best,  and  based  on  commissions 
and  faith.  His  son  Bert  helped.  Bert  spent  his  whole  summer 
vacation  riding  his  bicycle  over  Los  Angeles  County  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Lamanda  Park.  Everywhere  he 
went  he  tacked  up  “Desert  to  Garden”  posters  to  advertise  this 
newly  found  future  agricultural  empire,  to  be  transformed 
from  a  desert  by  the  magic  of  water  from  the  Colorado. 

In  1902  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
“Soil  and  Alkali  Report  #9”  appeared.  This  said  in  effect 
that  the  soil  of  the  Colorado  Desert  was  too  heavily  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alkali  even  to  sprout  barley.  On  its  face  this  seemed 
to  condemn  utterly  the  whole  project.  The  parent  company, 
operating  always  on  a  shoestring,  could  not,  in  the  face  of  such 


The  Stage  from  the  Railroad  at  Old  Beach  to  Imperial 


An  Early  Settler  Moves  in  with  his  Farm  Implements 
and  Lumber  for  his  home. 


a  report,  finance  its  unfinished  distributing  system  of  canals. 
To  sell  land  and  water  rights  under  the  circumstance  would 
have  been  the  rankest  fraud,  even  supposing  anyone  would  buy. 
At  a  conference  of  absolutely  discouraged  promoters,  salesman- 
farmer  Frank  Chaplin,  who  had  been  combing  the  Los  Angeles 
libraries  for  information  on  alkali,  came  up  with  this  offer: 
He  would  not  only  sprout,  but  grow,  barley  on  the  specific  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  named  in  the  government  indictment  adjoining  the 
town  site  of  Imperial,  if  the  company  would  pay  for  the  work 
involved  and  furnish  all  the  water  needed.  To  these  city-bred 
men  it  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  they  were  willing  to  catch  at 
any  straw. 

Report  #9  had  omitted  to  make  or  to  emphasize  one  state¬ 
ment  of  fact;  viz.,  that  black  alkali  is  soluble  in  water.  This 
was  the  fact  that  Frank  Chaplin  expected  to  capitalize  in!  ref¬ 
utation  of  the  report.  Given  enough  water  and  the  under¬ 
ground  drainage  which  was  known  to  be  good,  the  black  alkali 
could  be  dissolved  and  leached  away.  It  worked !  A  beautiful 
barley  crop  was  shown  with  pride  that  fall  by  salesmen  to  all 
land  seekers  as  the  refutation  of  Circular  #9. 

As  salesman  for  the  Imperial  Land  Company,  he  had  been 
successful  in  convincing  prospective  land  buyers  that  buying 
desert  land  here,  even  though  water  for  irrigation  was  still 
“around  the  corner,”  was  one  gamble  sure  to  succeed.  He 
believed  it  himself;  he  had  staked  his  all  upon  it;  he  wanted 
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others  to  share  this  wonderful  prospect  with  him.  That  was 
magic  for  salesmanship!  Jealousies  over  his  success  arose  in 
the  company;  he  severed  his  ties  with  the  land  agency  and  he 
and  his  brother  established  their  own  real  estate  office  at  the 
base  of  operations  in  the  town  of  Imperial  in  the  spring  of 
1903.  The  long  stage  ride  from  Old  Beach  into  the  Valley  had 
been  eliminated  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  Imperial  in 
January  of  that  year. 

They  made  a  successful  farmer-salesman,  two-brother 
team.  The  older  brother  knew  practically  every  foot  of  the 
land.  He  spent  the  day  in  the  hot  desert  sun  driving  over  the 
land  with  the  prospective  purchaser,  showing  the  general 
physical  lay-out  of  the  valley,  the  plans  going  on  for  bringing 
in  water,  and  the  particular  pieces  of  land  offered  for  sale  or 
upon  which  a  desert  land  claim  could  be  filed.  For  this  acreage 
an  equal  number  of  shares  of  water  stock  was  to  be  bought  to 
reclaim  the  land.  Their  commission  was  earned  on  the  sale  of 
this  water  stock  for  irrigation.  In  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
desert  sun  he  had  convinced  the  prospective  purchaser  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  and  that  water  alone  was  needed 
to  make  life  livable  and  the  land  productive.  In  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  an  evening  on  the  desert,  brother  David  closed  the 
deal.  They  did  a  thriving  business  that  year. 


Twenty  Horse  Power  Excavating  Machine  Working  on  the 
Distributing  System  of  Imperial  Water  Company  No.  5 

Courtesy  of  Genevieve  Wilson 
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Their  office  was  in  the  front  and  street  end  of  a  two-room, 
up-and-down-boarded  and  battened  shack  on  Imperial’s  main 
street.  Back  of  this  was  a  tent-covered  two-room  space  for 
living  quarters.  There  was  a  dirt  floor  in  the  back  rooms.  The 
canvas  roof  was  insulated  by  a  second  roof  of  twelve-inch 
boards  with  battened  cracks,  with  an  air  space  between  the 
roofs.  Back  of  these  four  rooms  was  the  Mexican  ramada,  an 
outside  open  porch  made  with  four  poles  for  corner  posts,  with 
a  flat  roof  thatched  in  this  case  with  arrow  weed.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  settler  thatched  his  roof  with  ocotilla,  a  stick  form  of 
cactus.  For  months  afterwards  with  the  slightest  rain  these 
dry  sticks  would  burst  into  brilliant  pink  bloom  over  the 
entire  roof  surface.  Here  hung  the  ollct,  the  rounded  stone 
jar  filled  with  untreated  canal  \Vater  which,  chilled  by  evap¬ 
oration  through  the  walls  of  the  olla,  was  thus  made  a  bit 
more  palatable  for  drinking.  The  only  ice  was  in  the  towns. 
Most  housewives  had  a  crude,  messy,  ineffectual  cooling  device 
of  boxes  or  shelves;  burlap  curtains  siphoned  water  from  a 
pan  above  the  boxes  and  so  cooled  the  contents  a  few  degrees 
by  evaporation. 

That  summer  of  1903  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  land  at 
Holtville,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Imperial,  had  been 
levelled,  contoured,  and  bordered  for  irrigation;  a  crop  of 
luxuriant  Kafir  corn,  an  Egyptian  forage  crop  being  newly 
introduced,  was  raised.  Water  for  that  area  of  the  valley  had 
only  just  been  made  available.  Bert  Chaplin  was  in  charge  of 
the  farming;  Bert  recalls  that  the  amount  of  water  was  very 
limited  that  year  and  the  farmers  had  to  take  turns  in  using  it; 
if  the  turn  was  not  used  when  proffered,  he  had  to  wait  his 
next  turn — a  delay  that  in  a  few  hot  summer  days  with  the 
thermometer  at  119  degrees  in  the  shade  might  be  fatal  to  the 
crop.  The  “zanjero”*  for  the  district  one  day  told  him  without 
previous  notice  that  the  water  to  irrigate  the  corn  would  be 
ready  at  midnight  for  a  period  of  sixty  hours!  He  was  alone; 
there  was  no  time  to  get  help ;  he  had  no  telephone  and  he  was 
miles  away  from  town ;  it  was  not  a  time  to  dally ;  it  was  take 
the  water  then  and  take  care  of  it  alone  or  lose  the  crop.  For 
sixty  hours,  without  sleep  or  rest,  he  patrolled  alone  the  freshly 
made  dirt  borders  that  controlled  the  waters,  mending  as  he 


*A  zanjero  was  an  overseer  who  regulated  the  delivery  of  water. 
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went  small  breaks  in  the  borders  which  if  neglected  could  have 
destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
irrigation. 

1904  brought  changes.  A  new  real  estate  office  was  built 
on  Eighth  Street  just  around  the  corner  from  the  first  office. 
Frank  Chaplin  took  a  third  wife,  Mittie  IJ.  Myers.  They  were 
married  at  the  home  of  her  mother  in  Reno,  Nevada,  February 
17,  1904.  She  was  born  just  across  the  state  line  in  Sierra 
Valley,  California,  January  13,  1871,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James  David  and  Mary  Richard  (Duvall)  Myers.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  California,  in 
1891,  and  financing  her  way  by  interim  teaching,  had  become 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1899. 
After  graduation  she  had  taught  one  year  in  the  Eureka, 
Nevada  High  and  Grammar  School  and  then  for  three  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bellingham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  teaching  English  and  Latin. 

To  ease  for  his  wife  the  transition  from  city  to  dry  desert, 
the  shack-and-tent  house  on  Imperial  Avenue  was  “re¬ 
modelled, ”  to  the  extent  of  a  floor  in  the  two  back  rooms  of  the 
living  quarters.  The  twelve-inch  boards  soon  cupped  with  the 
desert  heat,  and  made,  quite  contrary  to  plan,  a  convoluted 
floor  for  the  bride  to  walk  and  to  work  on ! 

His  aged  father,  who,  after  initial  disapproval  of  the  desert 
land  project,  gave  his  son  complete  cooperation,  died  in  Los 
Angeles  ten  days  after  his  son’s  marriage. 

That  spring  and  summer  of  1904  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  District  No.  7,  nearer  the  Mexican  border  and 
the  source  of  water  supply,  were  prepared  for  irrigation  and 
planted  to  Kafir  corn.  By  the  fall  of  1904  the  whole  acreage 
was  covered  uniformly  with  head-high  corn,  each  stalk  heavy 
with  its  fruitage ;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  a  farmer  ever 
wants  to  see !  The  local  bank  financed  bringing  in  feeder  cattle 
from  Arizona  to  fatten  before  being  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market.  Success  was  only  six  weeks  off !  But  a  heretofore  un¬ 
heard-of,  and  uncontrollable  thing  happened!  An  eleven-inch 
rain  fell  on  the  desert  in  a  few  hours !  The  tropics  might  expect 
such,  but  not  this  desert!  The  cattle  on  the  silt  soil  trampled 
the  whole  320  acres  of  corn  into  the  soupy  mud  in  less  than  a 
day.  Another  320  acres  of  feed  was  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
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Hog  Calling  Time,  Frank  Chaplin  Ranch 
on  the  Colorado  Desert,  Holtville,  California 
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with  the  same  result.  Somebody  else’s  alfalfa  field  was  bought 
and  likewise  ruined.  The  cattle  had  to  be  driven  to  town,  cor¬ 
ralled,  and  fed  on  shipped-in  dry  feed  until  they  could  be  sold 
at  whatever  price  they  would  bring.  His  son’s  college  educa¬ 
tion  was  ended.  Wife  helped  by  serving  as  secretary-book¬ 
keeper  of  Mutual  Water  Company  No.  5  at  $50.00  per  month, 
and  by  keeping  the  books  on  husband’s  real  estate  transactions. 
The  partnership  with  his  brother  had  been  dissolved  the  year 
before. 

Patent  to  the  320  acres  adjoining  Holtville  was  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  Santa  Fe  Railroad  scrip.  Another  half  section 
cornering  with  this  on  the  east  was  school  land  purchased  for 
a  nominal  sum  from  the  state.  Still  farther  east  and  cornering 
with  the  school  section,  was  his  wife’s  quarter  section,  title  for 
which  she  secured  by  her  own  rights  under  the  United  States 
Desert  Land  Act.  To  “prove  up”  and  thus  get  title  she  had  to 
prove  water  was  available  to  the  land  and  to  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  His  son  had  originally 
filed  a  desert  land  claim  on  a  quarter  section  of  land  adjoining 
this  body  to  the  west,  but  had  sold  it  to  W.  F.  Holt  for  the  Holt¬ 
ville  town-site.  The  800  acres  remaining  made  a  fine  body  of 
contiguous  land  immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Holtville. 

Farming  this  and  another  half  section  in  District  No.  7, 
purchased  from  a  discouraged  early  settler — -of  whom  there 
were  plenty— was  the  principal  activity  for  the  next  four  years. 
Much  of  this  acreage  was  by  then  in  alfalfa,  the  rest  used  for 
grain  crops.  All  was  marketed  in  the  form  of  hogs,  raised  and 
fed  on  the  farm,  and  Arizona  range  cattle  shipped  in  for  fat¬ 
tening.  Sometimes  as  many  as  1000  head  of  hogs  were  on  the 
farm  at  one  time.  One  farming  activity  entered  into  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  a  treeless  country,  was  planting  a  large  acreage 
to  fast  growing  red  eucalyptus  trees  for  timber.  Perhaps  160 
acres  had  been  planted  when  root  knot  was  found  to  be  damag¬ 
ing  and  retarding  the  growth  of  many  of  the  trees;  further 
effort  on  this  line  was  abandoned. 

Frank  Chaplin  was  also  active  as  President  of  Mutual 
Water  Company  No.  5,  cooperating  with  W.  F.  Holt — a  new 
man  in  the  desert,  a  promoter  from  Missouri— in  motivating 
and  supervising  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  distributing 
system  of  canals  for  the  east  side  of  the  desert  valley.  As  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Mutual  Distributing  Water  Co.  No.  5  it  was  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  carry  the  flag  for  the  stockholders  of  the  Mutual 
Company  in  a  bitterly  fought  legal  proceeding  brought  by  the 
parent  company  in  which  it  sought  to  renege  on  an  earlier 
contract.  In  that  earlier  contract  the  parent  company,  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  continual  needling  of  disgruntled  landholders  on 
the  yet-dry  East  Side,  still  unable  itself  to  build  as  fast  as 
the  settlers  demanded,  compromised,  gave  Water  Company 
No.  5  all  its  own  water  stock,  and  told  it  to  finance  and  build 
its  own  distributing  system  and  be  quiet!  Under  this  impetus 
sales  of  No.  5  stock  increased,  the  Mutual  Company  built  so 
well  and  so  rapidly,  so  effectually  stopped  the  yells  for  water 
in  that  area,  and  — worst  of  all — had  so  much  left-over  unsold 
water  stock  for  its  profit,  that  the  still-desperate-for-funds 
California  Development  Company,  sensing  a  source  of  money 
in  the  offing,  brought  suit  for  the  return  of  the  unsold  stock 
and  to  cancel  the  contract.  Naturally  the  settlers  on  the  East 
Side  were  up  in  arms,  and  tensed  muscles  for  a  fight.  They 
won !  But  their  president  won  only  the  enmity  of  the  parent 
company. 

This  attitude  was  only  intensified  when  he  became  active 
with  others,  particularly  C.  S.  Lombard,  Felix  Havens,  S.  J. 
Ulrey,  I.  W.  Gleason,  R.  E.  Wills,  and  W.  A.  Edgar,  in  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Imperial  Valley  Water  Users’  Association,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  farmers  formed  for  mutual  protection.  The  greatest 
of  their  farmer  problems  became,  quite  unexpectedly,  how  to 
harness  a  runaway  Colorado  River,  which  had  left  its  old 
southward  course  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  was  flowing  full 
force  northward  through  the  desert  to  the  Salton  Sink  many 
miles  inland  and  285  feet  below  sea  level.  In  a  few  years  the 
entire  Colorado  Desert  would  become  a  great  lake  engulfing 
the  homes  and  farms  of  all  Imperial  Valley.  The  Southern 
Pacific’s  Transcontinental  Railroad  was  also  involved ;  many 
miles  of  its  roadbed  below  sea  level  across  the  northern  end  of 
the  Sink  were  already  awash.  It  was  now  a  question  of  survival, 
about  which  without  money  neither  the  Water  Users’  Associa¬ 
tion  nor  the  bankrupt  parent  Development  Company  could  do 
anything.  It  took  the  millions  in  cash  and  credit  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  build  the  dams  and 

to  build  and  strengthen  the  diverting  gates  which  would  give 
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water  to  the  desert  and  turn  the  great  waters  back  to  the  Gulf. 
The  Water  Users’  Association  laid  much  of  the  early  ground 
work  and  was  active  in  the  later  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  taking  over  the  whole 
giant  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  Project. 

Many  personal  stories  can  be  told  of  hardships  endured  and 
of  handicaps  of  farming  in  the  heat  of  the  desert :  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  water  to  survive— as  much  as  three  gallons  daily 
for  every  active  man ;  the  intense  desert  heat,  often  119  degrees 
in  the  shade ;  the  abundance  of  black  alkali  which  required  spe¬ 
cial  treatment ;  the  uneven  ground  level  in  many  areas,  impos¬ 
sible  to  irrigate  without  levelling  at  great  expense— all  these 
constituted  hardships  to  endure  or  handicaps  to  overcome  by 
special  techniques  and  treatment.  Bert  Chaplin  tells  of  a  fierce 
sand  storm  in  those  earliest  days  which  lasted  five  days  and 
nights  on  a  desert  without  trees  to  break  its  stinging  blasts  of 
sand.  He  also  tells  of  an  eight-mile  trip  he  was  required  to  make 
in  the  heart  and  heat  of  one  summer.  He  drove  a  bay  mare 
harnessed  to  a  single  “buggy” ;  the  horse  walked  the  whole 
distance,  and  yet  at  every  canal  he  threw  buckets  of  water  on 
the  horse,  and  often  himself  plunged,  fully  clothed,  into  the 
muddy  irrigation  waters  -- even  drank  of  the  muddy  water. 
Only  with  this  relief  from  the  prostrating  heat  were  they  able 
to  make  the  eight-mile  round  trip. 

An  impressionable  young  woman  made  the  trip  overland 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  station  at  Old  Beach  to  the  new 
town  of  Imperial  one  hot  Sunday  before  1903.  This  is  what 
she  wrote  of  it  then : 

.  .  .  The  heat,  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sand,  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  desert  waste!  Nothing  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape  - —  except  the  greasewood  brush,  the  mesquite,  the  deceitful 
mirages,  and  a  few  low-lying  hills  to  the  southwest.  Through 
sand,  through  soft  land,  up  and  down  gullies  we  rode  through  those  long 
miles,  greeted  often  by  the  sight  of  the  withering  hide  and  bleaching 
skeleton  of  a  cow  lying  in  the  sand  with  gapping  jaws  telling  the  story  of 
the  parching  thirst  that  killed  it!  It  is  not  strange  that  the  bundle  where 
I  laid  my  head  was  wet  with  tears ! 

At  an  early  date  before  railroad  transportation  into  the 
Valley,  a  prospective  purchaser  chose  to  ride  his  bicycle  from 
Old  Beach  into  Imperial.  The  stage  would  follow  soon  and 
parallel  the  route.  So  Frank  Chaplin  considered  it  safe  for  the 
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two  to  go  on  ahead  of  the  stage.  Careful  coaching  about  ration¬ 
ing  his  canteen  of  water  to  last  for  fifty  miles  failed  to  register 
against  the  consuming  heat  of  the  early  morning.  Too  early 
one  canteen  was  empty ;  water  in  the  second  canteen  had  to  be 
doled  out  to  meet  the  famishing  demands  of  two  bicyclists. 
Finally,  unable  to  go  farther  without  water,  Frank  left  his 
prospect  in  the  shade  of  a  mesquite,  gave  him  what  water  was 
left,  and  turned  back  to  meet  the  stage.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
give  up  exhausted,  the  stage  and  help  hove  in  sight,  at  just  the 
dramatic  right  moment  to  see  him  as  he  lay  down  for  rest  and 
shade.  Had  he  done  this  a  moment  earlier  the  brush  would  have 
hidden  him  from  sight  when  the  stage  passed,  and  both  he  and 
his  prospect  would  have  perished.  Revived  he  was  able  to  lead 
them  back  on  his  trail  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  fellow 
bicycler,  before  it  was  too  late  for  rescue.  Dramatic?  Yes, 
indeed,  and  near  tragic! 

One  devastating  desert  farming  experience  was  an  attempt 
to  drive  one  summer  800  hogs  about  seven  miles  to  better 
pasture.  The  shortest  way  was  through  the  sand  hills  east  of 
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The  Christian  Church,  Imperial. 

The  first  frame  building1  on  the  desert,  gift  of  Wm.  F.  Holt. 

Courtesy  of  Genevieve  Wilson 
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the  main  canal  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  away  from 
water.  Somebody  disobeyed  orders  and  drove  a  group  of  the 
hogs  on  past  the  last  canal  without  stopping  to  allow  them  to 
rest  and  cool  off  by  wallowing  in  the  canal.  The  hogs  died  of 
heat  prostration  by  the  scores  in  the  sand  hills  before  the 
frantic  drivers  could  get  any  of  them  back  to  the  canal  and 
water ! 

This  was  in  the  area  of  sand  hills  which,  strange  as  it 
seems,  over  a  period  of  years  actually  move  location.  Brisk 
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winds  sweeping  over  the  loose  sand  summits  take  up  sand  from 
the  windward  side  and  drop  it  over  the  summit  on  the  leeward 
side.  In  an  unbelievably  short  time  the  whole  sand  hill  has 
moved  many  feet  farther  leeward. 

Despite  all  these  personal  discomforts  and  disheartening 
losses,  life  on  the  desert  for  nine  years  was  endurable  because 
of  the  great  stakes  involved  and  the  intriguing  nature  of  a 
great  agricultural  endeavor.  In  less  than  ten  years  the  goal 
of  1000  acres  of  land  worth  at  least  $100  an  acre  had  been 
reached. 

About  1909,  the  Chaplins  decided  to  “cash  in,”  move  to  a 
less  trying  climate  and  try  another  type  of  reclamation  in  the 
islands  at  the  upper  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  islands 
were  the  outer  rim  of  a  delta  of  some  50,000  acres  formed  in 
Suisun  Bay  by  the  converging  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Their  built-up  peat  deposits  were  deep. 
The  surface  of  the  land  was  several  feet  above  low  tide,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  tidal  overflow  at  high  tide.  Here  water  had  to  be  drained 
off  and  controlled  irrigation  provided.  Frank  bought  1000  acres 
and  his  brother  and  sister  divided  another  thousand  acres  be¬ 
tween  them.  Learning  that  the  Oakland  and  Antioch  Electric 
Railroad  to  Sacramento  from  San  Francisco  was  to  be  built 


Chaplin  Ranch  House —  Suisun  Delta  Reclamation 
This  house  burned  in  recent  years. 

The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  Gun  Club  House. 
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across  Van  Sickle  Island  some  ten  miles  farther  up  the  bay  at 
the  head  of  the  delta,  Frank  sold  out  his  Lot  Eight  holding  and 
bought  with  his  son  Bert,  the  whole  of  Van  Sickle  Island — 
some  3000  acres.  He  believed  that  the  immediately  available 
railroad  access  would  make  Van  Sickle  Island  more  valuable 
than  Grisly  Island.  All  this  was  an  enterprise  of  sufficient 
size  and  intriguing  problems,  with  promise  of  large  financial 
return  in  the  very  likely  event  of  success,  to  engage  the  mind, 
the  imagination,  the  energies,  and  the  enlarged  finances  of 
these  men. 

In  these  islands  the  reclamation  problems  were  to  keep  off 
the  salty  bay  water  of  high  tide,  drain  off  at  low  tide  by 
gravity  flow  the  excess  salt  deposited  by  ages  of  high  tides, 
reduce  the  water  level  in  the  land,  and  provide  fresh  water 
from  the  rivers  for  irrigation. 

But  father  and  son  had  not  reckoned  with  the  unstable 
nature  of  newly  deposited  peat  nor  with  the  further  physical 
fact  of  a  very  deep  river  channel  against  the  river  shore  of  the 
island.  Practically  over  night,  levees  ten  feet  high,  ample  to 
keep  off  any  known  high  tides,  would  sink  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  on  a  mile  of  river  shore  and  push  out  its  peat  foun¬ 
dation  over  the  bluff  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  funds 
and  credit  of  father  and  son  went  into  this  one  mile  of  levee  and 
another  mile  farther  on.  It  was  a  physical  problem  which 
could  not  be  conquered  without  unlimited  funds.  Nor  has  it  yet 
been  conquered  after  thirty  years !  Other  factors,  also  beyond 
their  control,  entered  in  to  defeat  them.  Anthrax  struck  the 
herd  of  cattle  being  slowly  built  up.  The  policy  of  the  recently 
enacted  Federal  Reserve  Banking  system  required  all  National 
banks  to  call  their  unsecured  loans  to  farmers ;  a  man's  signa¬ 
ture  alone  on  a  note  was  no  longer  his  bond.  To  continue  an 
old  loan  or  to  negotiate  a  new  one  he  had  to  have  a  co-signer 
or  negotiable  securities.  Co-signers  were  hard  to  come-by; 
negotiable  securities  few  farmers  ever  had.  That  was  a  time 
too  when  ten  cents  a  pound  at  retail  for  a  shoulder  roast  of  beef 
was  high ;  chuck  was  less. 

A  last-ditch  effort  to  capitalize  the  abounding  resources  of 
this  island  was  an  experiment  to  extract  the  high  nitrogen 
content  from  the  peat  soil.  Nitrogen  for  ammunition  manu¬ 
facture  for  World  War  I  was  scarce  and  brought  a  high  price. 
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1910  Version  of  a  farm  tractor,  especially  made  for  swamp  lands. 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Bert  R.  Chaplin,  Miami,  Florida 


This  experiment  was  based  on  a  hitherto  untried  method 
evolved  by  Bert  and  a  cooperating  chemist  friend,  Franklin 
Grimes.  The  method  was  simple,  and  relatively  inexpensive  in 
its  capital  investment.  But  the  time  before  the  armistice  was 
too  short  for  all  the  adjustments  a  new  process  involves.  That 
effort  too  was  abandoned  when  prices  fell  after  the  armistice. 

In  1919  father  and  son  gave  up  the  fight  and  began  a  search 
for  a  purchaser  for  the  island  and  for  a  new  field  in  which  they 
might  make  a  living  and  perhaps  regain  their  financial  status. 
For  Frank  N.  Chaplin  bankruptcy  was  the  only  answer.  At 
one  time  they  were  offered  acreage  near  Los  Angeles  in  trade 
for  their  equity  in  Van  Sickle  Island.  Time  and  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  Los  Angeles  now  reveal  the  acreage  as  very  valuable 
suburban  property,  which  subdivided  into  city  lots  would  have 
made  them  whole  again  financially.  But  the  trade  was  re¬ 
jected!  It  was  “too  far  out”  from  Los  Angeles  to  be  valuable 
for  city  property!  And  it  had  no  great  intrinsic  value  agri¬ 
culturally  !  That  last,  to  grower-minded  father,  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive  argument.  At  this  low  point,  Bert  unearthed 
a  government  bulletin  on  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  This  gave 
analyses  of  soil  which  showed  a  large  muck,  and  therefore 
nitrogen,  content.  Bert  instantly  conceived  the  plan  of  re- 
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co u ping  his  fortunes  by  developing  his  nitrogen  plant  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  His  production-minded  father  immediately  saw  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  cattle  empire  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  Everglades. 

That  year  they  toured  the  Southern  States  in  a  second-hand 
“Model  T”  Ford  purchased  in  New  Orleans  and  sold  before 
they  returned  to  California.  In  their  absence  Frank’s  wife 
carried  on,  using  Van  Sickle  Island  as  a  base  and  home.  She 
taught  a  country  school  across  the  bay  at  McAvoy  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  A  job  gives  you  cash;  a  farm  takes  cash!  She 
and  the  three  children  came  and  went  each  day  on  the  Oakland 
and  Antioch  Electric  Railroad,  each  to  his  respective  school  in 
the  next  county,  ten  to  fifty  miles  away !  The  sinking  levees 
of  Van  Sickle  did  not  hold  against  the  “spring”  tides  of  that 
autumn,  and  Mrs.  Chaplin  had,  in  the  absence  of  her  men,  while 
continuing  her  teaching,  to  cope  with  that  winter’s  flood  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  best  way  altogether  limited  finances  permitted. 

How  could  she  and  the  three  children  go  back  and  forth  at 
will  during  a  flood?  Why  did  they  not  have  to  be  evacuated? 
The  explanation  is  simple.  The  island  was  subject  to  tidal  over¬ 
flow  only,  and  that  only  at  a  very  high  tide  or  in  unusually  high 
spring-of-the-year  flood  conditions  on  the  rivers  which  joined 
just  above  it.  At  low  tides  the  outside  waters  were  from  six  to 
eleven  feet  below  the  land  surface.  Parts  of  the  land  distant 
from  the  river  shore  were  on  a  slightly  higher  level  and  of  more 
solid  silt  ground ;  the  levees  here  were  good,  and  held ;  water 
from  breaks  in  the  river-front  levees  did  not  always  cover  the 
entire  island.  The  farm  buildings  and  the  railroad  station  were 
on  this  portion  of  the  island  while  the  railroad  itself  was 
trestled  across  the  island  to  the  ferry  on  the  river  front.  The 
original  railroad  grade  thrown  up  on  the  peat  base  had  not 
stood  up  to  the  load  and  had  sunk  out  of  sight  below  the  island’s 
water  level.  Hence  the  trestle.  Then  too  the  flood  was  not  an 
on-rushing  river  current  maintaining  the  same  height  and  cur¬ 
rent  for  days  and  days.  It  was  a  creeping  tide  that  crept  in, 
and  then  most  of  it  crept  out  each  day  for  day  after  day  on 
that  treacherous  mile  of  river  front  levee,  in  a  sort  of  Flana¬ 
gan’s  “on-again-off-again”  performance  of  nature.  People 
could  ride  it  out  in  their  houses  on  higher  ground  or  at  above 
basement  level  for  a  few  hours  till  the  tide  went  down,  or  even 
for  a  day  or  two  if  the  tide  was  an  unusual  one.  Crops  were 
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Miami  Beach,  Florida,  Sept.  18,  IS 


different.  Without  complete  control  by  stable  levees  around 
the  entire  island  crops  could  not  be  grown,  and  cattle  grazing 
was  limited. 

The  recent  last  word  on  this  swamp  delta  land,  so  potentially 
rich  in  its  agricultural  possibilities,  is  that  its  few  remaining 
inhabitants  have  been  put  on  notice  to  abandon  their  lands, 
“at  a  price  agreed  upon.”  The  Department  of  Defense  will  use 
the  lands,  so  goes  the  rumor,  for  a  “super  ammunition  dump,” 
the  largest  in  the  world — for  hydrogen  bombs,  atomic  bombs, 
and  whatever  else  is  to  be  dreamed  up  in  the  way  of  defense 
ammunition.  It  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  such  an  installation 
for  several  reasons.  Perhaps  these  lands,  too  difficult  to  re¬ 
claim  for  agriculture,  have  at  last  found  their  niche  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  realm  of  twentieth  century  defense! 

The  tour  of  the  South  pinned  the  family  agricultural  and 
real  estate  hopes  to  another  star — the  vast  undeveloped  region 
of  the  Everglades,  a  last  great  pioneer  agricultural  front  in  the 
United  States,  strangely  enough  in  the  first  settled  state  in  the 
Union.  Later  that  year  Bert  Chaplin  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Miami,  Florida,  fully  expecting  to  develop  his  process  of  ex¬ 
tracting  nitrogen  from  the  muck  of  the  Everglades.  His  father 
and  family  followed  in  September,  1922.  Always  forward  look- 
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ing  and  optimistic  Frank  was  sure  he  would  make  himself  the 
exception  to  disprove  the  economic  rule  that  a  financial  “come 
back”  is  impossible  to  a  man  of  sixty.  His  three  young  children 
were  inspired  in  bedtime  story  with  an  imaginative  picture  of 
a  great  cattle  ranch  in  the  Everglades  with  all  the  ponies  and 
accompanying  glamor  of  a  distant  cattle  barony  in  Arizona, 
or  Montana,  or  Nevada. 

Bert  dropped  his  plans  for  a  nitrogen  plant  when  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  soil  showed  too  small  a  nitrogen  content  to  become 
commercially  profitable  at  the  nitrogen  post-war  price.  Instead 
he  opened  a  real  estate  office  in  downtown  Miami.  His  father 
later  took  office  space  with  him.  The  dream  of  a  cattle  ranch 
faded  out  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  Florida  business  life  from 
1920  to  1930.  “The  boom,  the  blow,  the  bust”  is  the  only  too 
vivid  way  a  Miami  banker  characterized  the  period.  “The 
boom”  was  the  premature  and  inordinate  demand  for  Florida 
lands,  far  in  advance  of  development  and  of  population  in¬ 
creases;  “the  blow”  was  the  hurricane  of  1926  which  swept 
with  its  center  squarely  across  the  city  of  Miami,  damaging  or 
destroying  everything  loose  or  frail  in  its  path  to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  number  of  lives;  “the  bust”  was  the 
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natural  reaction  after  the  financial  binge  of  the  “boom” ;  it 
anticipated  by  four  years  the  national  recession  of  the  1930’s. 

In  this  crisis  in  the  real  estate  business  Frank  turned  his 
attention  again  to  agriculture.  By  contracting  to  sell  on  a  shoe¬ 
string,  a  pay-as-you-sell  basis,  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  Everglade  land  six  miles  west  of  Davie  and  somewhat  higher 
above  sea  level  than  elsewhere  to  a  hustling  young  man  from 
Indiana,  he  made  it  possible  to  set  out  one  of  the  earliest  plant¬ 
ings  of  oranges  in  the  Everglades  west  of  Davie.  The  acreage 
was  subdivided  into  five-acre  tracts  and  sold  planted,  with  a 
maintenance  guarantee.  The  plan  worked ;  with  an  enlarged 
acreage  Flamingo  Groves  became  a  Davie  show  place.  Others 
followed  suit  in  planting  until  the  Davie  area  was  almost  a  con¬ 
tinuous  orange  grove  of  some  six  to  eight  thousand  acres. 

He  himself  planted  on  a  small  scale  as  he  could  finance  the 
venture,  experimenting  with  ten  acres  out  of  Miami,  first  with 
bananas,  then  with  oranges,  only  to  have  each  destroyed  in 
turn  by  summer  rains  and  floods.  Then  he  transferred  to  the 
slightly  higher  land  of  the  Davie  area,  and  planned  to  plant  to 
Valencia  oranges  of  the  Lue  Gim  Gong  variety  as  many  acres 
as  he  could  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  Thirty  acres  he  planted  then 
are  producing  groves  today.  He  did  not  live  to  realize  this  late 
dream;  he  died  June  20,  1942. 

Time  has  shown  that  his  vision  in  these  great  agricultural 
projects  had  not  been  distorted;  it  had  been  true  but  was  in 
the  van  of  the  crowd ;  to  realize  it  only  required  more  funds, 
more  time,  and  more  effort.  The  obstacles  had  been  many; 
some  of  them  practically  insurmountable.  It  was  only  his 
judgment  that  was  in  error  and  that  mainly  in  two  particulars : 
1)  he  underestimated  his  ability  to  surmount  obstacles  by  grim 
determination;  2)  he  refused  to  use  the  economic  rule  of  near¬ 
ness  to  large  and  growing  congregations  of  people  in  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  future  values  in  land.  It  is  not  surprising  that  among 
his  last  tired  faltering  utterances  were  these  words,  “All  my 
life  I  have  tried  to  do  too  much.”  He  could  not  then  see  what 
his  children  now  plainly  see  that  aiming  high  he  had  really 
accomplished  much  in  highly  constructive  agricultural  projects. 
He  had  helped  immeasurably  with  his  unbounded  energy  and 
resourceful  thinking  in  the  army  of  those  who  reclaimed  a 
desert.  True  he  had  failed  in  reclaiming  a  swamp,  but  it  had 
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Frank  N.  Chaplin  in  an  experimental  planting  of  Napier 
grass  on  his  dairy  farm  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 


been  an  honorable  failure.  Not  yet  on  the  ropes  at  sixty-six, 
without  money  and  with  a  family  to  support,  he  had  thrown  the 
wealth  of  his  past  experience  into  doing  his  important  bit  in 
reclaiming  another  pioneer  front,  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
In  all  these  undertakings  and  in  whatever  else  he  may  have 
been  for  the  moment  doing,  he  was  not  a  promoter  but  a 
farmer  at  heart,  the  pioneer.  His  aim  had  always  been  to  put 
more  into  the  land  than  had  been  taken  off,  to  produce  values, 
not  to  destroy  them.  His  mind  did  not  permit  doing  this  on  a 
small  scale ;  it  had  to  be  bigger  or  better  to  interest  him.  These 
tasks  challenged  a  great  imagination.  All  had  promise  of  great 
economic  usefulness.  In  tasks  like  these  he  had  realized  his 
great  ambition,  to  make  many  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
only  one  blade  (and  sometimes  none)  had  been  before.  A 
niece  thus  sums  up  his  spirit  in  meeting  difficulties  in  his  path 
as  she  saw  it  in  a  number  of  letters  she  received  from  him  in 
the  depression  years  in  Florida :  “They  are  full  of  optimism, 
but,  always  while  the  future  seemed  to  be  full  of  promise  to 
him,  the  present  was  full  of  financial  troubles.  There  is  also  a 
contant  expression  of  faith,  and  general  kindness  of  spirit.” 
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No  more  fitting  words  to  sum  up  the  philosophies  which 
motivated  Frank  Chaplin’s  life  could  be  found  than  in  these 
yellowed  clippings  found  loose  in  an  old  address  book  he  carried 
during  that  critical  Suisun-Bay-Delta  down-cycle  in  his  for¬ 
tunes  from  1910  to  1920.  It  was  the  down-hill  cycle  when  the 
economic  security  he  had  so  long  worked  for  and  had  finally 
won  was  being  inevitably  washed  down  the  river  and  out  to 
sea.  Here  is  the  meat  from  five  of  these  clippings  which  illus¬ 
trate  forcefully  and  vividly  five  of  the  facets  of  that  philosophy. 
To  these  in  his  life  time  he  made  frequent  reference  as  a  means 
of  bolstering  his  faith. 

The  Middle  Age 

There  comes  a  clear  day  when  one  realizes  that  clothes  are  to  keep  the 
weather  off  you,  that  food  is  to  give  you  health,  that  home  is  shelter  and 
inspiration;  that  aside  from  being  clean  and  inoffensive,  one’s  personal 
appearance  does  not  signify  very  much;  that  the  main  thing  in  life  is  to 
be  going  along  toward  the  goal  of  your  ideals.  That  isn’t  growing  old, 
it’s  getting  sense.  From  then  on,  Time  is  not  Master,  but  friend. 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

Adapted  from  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels” 

My  friends,  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one 

blade  has  grown  before,  is  the  grandest  hero  of  them  all,  and  is  greater 

than  he  that  taketh  a  city  or  than  the  bloody  conqueror  who  wades  through 
slaughter  to  a  throne. 

>{s  He  ^  H*  % 

Excerpts  from  a  column  by  Dr.  Charles  Fleisher 

No  use  in  running  away  from  facts.  Best  to  stay  and  bravely  face 
them,  however  unpleasant  .  .  .  Face  facts!  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  face 
them  .  .  .  Come,  be  a  man  —  or  a  woman!  in  either  case,  be  virile.  FACE 
FACTS,  —  AND  PROCEED.  Do  something  about  it.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

A  Test  of  a  Man 

It  is  the  test  of  faith  to  know  how  to  fail  without  disappointment. 

****** 

From  Phillips  Brooks 

Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers. 
Pray  for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks. 

Were  there  no  other  heritage  for  his  descendants,  these 
precepts  alone  would  constitute  a  worthy  and  a  sufficient  phi¬ 
losophy  by  which  to  live. 

He  had  been  a  life-long  worker  and  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  For  several  years  around  1911,  in  the  days  before 
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benevolent  giving  had  acquired  the  additional  economic  virtue 
of  being  “deductible”  from  income,  he  contributed  the  entire 
salary  of  Rev.  R.  N.  Davis  as  a  special  evangelist  for  the 
Christian  Church  in  Northern  California  (E.  B.  Ware,  History 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  California) .  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  an  elder  for  many  years  in  the  First  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  Miami,  Florida.  The  Administrative  Board  of 
this  church,  wishing  to  relieve  him  of  duties  and  to  honor  him 
for  his  service,  nominated  him  to  be  an  elder  emeritus.  This 
action  he  fought  vigorously,  contending  the  honor  was  in 
activity.  An  active  elder  he  remained ! 

Always  an  untrammeled  thinker,  Frank  Chaplin  rarely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crowd  in  condemning  the  underdog.  He  sympathized 
with  the  unfortunate,  and  was  quick  to  defend  their  rights.  He 
was  so  outspoken  against  war  as  war  that,  had  he  lived  in  a 
populous  center  during  World  War  I,  his  sponsorship  of  the 
rights  of  certain  pacifists  might  have  been  misunderstood  and 
could  have  made  him  also  a  victim  of  that  day’s  war  hysteria. 
It  was  a  well-worn  joke  in  the  family  that  any  political  candi¬ 
date  he  voted  for  would  lose  the  election. 

He  was  an  able  speaker  and  effective  in  argument ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  feeling  for  the  audience  and  freedom  from  fear  of  a 
sea  of  faces  by  quite  regular  practice  during  the  depression  of 
the  early  twentieth  century  in  the  “soap  box”  debates  put  on 
by  those  “Down-and-outers”  who  frequented,  almost  lived,  in 
Hill  Street  Park,  Los  Angeles ! 

He  was  possessed  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature;  people 
were  attracted  to  him  and  treasured  his  friendship.  Children 
loved  him,  and  literally  swarmed  over  him  as  they  gleefully 
searched  him  for  hidden  pennies.  No  one  seeing  his  calm  and 
patient  bearing  would  suspect  a  temper,  much  less  one  volcanic 
in  its  explosive  power.  An  exhibition  of  this  is  imbedded  in  the 
memory  of  his  son  Bert.  Travelling  by  train  on  the  way  to 
Kansas,  four-year-old  Bert  and  his  father  got  off  the  train  at 
Independence,  Missouri.  As  an  outlet  for  pent-up  energy  Bert 
began  throwing  stones,  and  accidentally  hit  a  stander-by  in 
the  eye.  In  great  anger,  the  man  grabbed  Bert  and  was  giving 
him  his  due,  when  Father  descended  on  them  like  a  cyclone. 
And  the  incident  was  over ! 
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This  apparently  unlimited  patience  coupled  with  great  gen¬ 
erosity  sometimes  misled  strangers  and  acquaintances,  some¬ 
times  even  friends ;  occasionally  somebody  went  too  far  and 
was  astonished  at  the  outburst  of  righteous  anger.  He  was 
meticulous  about  the  cleanliness  and  the  quality  of  his  clothes 
but  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  their  fit;  they  merely  hung  on 
him. 

Be  sure  with  the  lights  you  have  that  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead  and  manage  the  consequences,  was  a  precept  he  ap¬ 
plied  equally  to  morals  and  to  business.  He  never  drank  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  nor  smoked,  never  danced,  never  played  cards,  was 
never  profane,  except  in  those  rare  moments  of  extreme  anger ; 
all  were  equally  indefensible.  None  of  these  had  any  place  in 
his  home  life.  Occasionally  a  deck  of  cards  was  brought  in  by 
one  of  the  children.  There  was  no  scene,  no  lecture;  but  the 
cards  were  invariably  quietly  confiscated  and  burned. 

He  was  a  skilled  and  interesting  conversationalist,  bringing 
to  illuminate  the  conversation  the  wealth  of  his  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science,  and  especially  of  history.  Everybody,  including 
the  family,  listened  when  he  talked ;  the  children  were  spell¬ 
bound  when  the  subject  was  at  all  within  their  range,  nor  did 
they  compete  for  the  floor  when  it  was  beyond  their  under¬ 
standing. 

Writing  to  him  in  1936  from  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  a 
daughter-in-law  said :  “May  I  dedicate  these  fitting  and  appro¬ 
priate  words  to  you?  T  think  that  to  have  known  one  good, 
old  man — one  man,  who  through  the  chances  and  mischances 
of  a  long  life,  has  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand  like  a  palm 
branch,  waving  all  discord  into  peace — helps  our  faith  in  God, 
in  ourselves,  and  in  each  other  more  than  many  sermons’.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  of  condolence  emphasize 
and  pay  tribute  to  these  traits.  The  first  three  quoted  may  be 
discounted  somewhat  as  coming  from  relatives  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  favors  from  his  hands;  the  others  are  from  associates 
who  became  friends. 

When  Frank  was  most  prosperous,  he  never  forgot  those  in  need  and 
always  gave  them  a  helping  hand. 

She  might  well  have  added  that  this  generosity  in  prosper¬ 
ity  was  but  the  outlet  of  a  habit  his  father  also  had.  Both 
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gave  vent  to  it  in  straitened  circumstances,  even  adversity,  till 
it  could  have  been  considered  as  almost  a  fault. 

.  .  .  And  the  many  generous  deeds  of  Frank’s  life  will  live  on  and  on  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  many  people  he  helped  in  so  many  ways  every 
day  of  his  life.  Sister  told  our  friends  today,  there  never  was  a  more 
generous  man. 

Another : 

The  children  had  a  real  father,  one  who  looked  forward  to  humoring 
them  in  every  way  .  .  .  The  memory  of  these  should  make  these  children 
better  men  and  women. 

Here  is  the  appraisal  of  an  occasional  friend  active  with 
him  in  promoting  Anglo-Xsrael  beliefs : 

Your  husband  was  one  of  the  grandest  characters  with  whom  I  have 
ever  come  in  contact.  His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  truths,  his  devotion,  not 
only  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  particularly  his  patience 
and  enthusiasm  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  were  so  outstand¬ 
ing,  that  among  us  who  knew  him  in  these  activities,  he  shall  never  be 
forgotten. 

A  part  of  the  reply  to  this  letter  shows  the  depth  to  which 
these  truths  were  written  in  his  heart:  “Your  Tuesday  Night 
Study  Group  and  your  leader  Mr.  Todd  constituted  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  almost  his  last  conscious  thinking,  and  of  his  last  halt¬ 
ingly  spoken  prayers  ...  We  want  you  to  know  too,  how  much 
we  appreciate  your  commemoration  of  his  memory  by  renam¬ 
ing  the  class  ‘The  Chaplin  Memorial  Bible  Class’.” 

Lastly  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Dan  Hadsell, 
Harvard  graduate  and  San  Francisco  attorney,  who  had  seen 
him  in  several  phases  of  adversity  and  had  handled  as  attorney 
for  the  defense  the  affairs  of  Van  Sickle  Island  when  the 
Chaplin  interests  were  being  foreclosed-out  in  court.  In  this 
letter  he  goes  back  twenty  years  in  memory  and  recalls  among 
other  incidents: 

Another  was  the  time  when  all  had  been  lost  and  Mr.  Chaplin  announced 
to  me,  at  a  conference  in  my  office,  that  though  he  was  financially  broke 
and  was  sixty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  no  quitter  and  would  show  the 
world  that  once  in  a  while  an  old  man  can  come  back,  which  “by  gosh” 

he  did. 

There  were,  too,  interesting  meetings  between  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr. 
Dutton  [owner  of  much  of  the  security  against  Van  Sickle  Island]  for 
the  negotiation  of  various  transactions.  I  have  rarely  sat  in  more  un¬ 
usual  negotiations,  but  I  always  thought  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  by  far  the 
better  negotiator  .  .  .  The  characteristics  for  which  I  remember  Mr. 
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Chaplin  most  were  his  unfailing:  optimism,  his  perseverance,  sweetness 
of  disposition  which  seemed  never  to  be  disturbed  by  anger  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  and  courage  of  heart  in  hard  adversity.  He  was  the  only 
client  I  ever  had,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  now,  who  ever  had  these 
characteristics  in  combination. 

Truly  Frank  Chaplin  had  led  a  colorful  and  a  rewarding 
life! 

His  children  are: 

1.  Bertram  Richard,  b.  Sept.  8,  1878,  at  Normal,  Ill.;  m. 
Louise  Creal,  Aug.  15,  1905. 

2.  James  Bailey,  b.  July  13,  1905,  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
m.  Dorothy  Hill,  Aug.  8,  1928,  in  New  York  City. 

3.  Charles  Franklin,  b.  July  19,  1909,  at  Los  Angeles;  m. 
April  23,  1938,  Ruth  Robbins  in  Miami,  Fla. 

4.  Helen  Mary,  b.  August  9,  1911,  at  Oakland,  Calif.;  m. 
Jan.  2,  1931,  Walter  Wiley  Lotspeich,  son  of  Walter 
Wiley  and  Minnie  (Bradshaw)  Lotspeich,  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. ;  their  child  is  Claire  Helen,  b.  Nov.  15, 
1931,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  who  m.  Roderick  Donald  White  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  has  three  children:  Roderick 
Donald,  Jr.,  b.  Feb.  19,  1951,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Helen 
Louise,  b.  Jan.  12,  1953,  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  Sharon 
Elaine,  b.  July  23,  1954,  at  Miami,  Fla. 


FRANKLIN  NICHOL 
CHAPLIN 


Age  about  75 
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Helen  Mary  m.  2)  Edward  George  Brosi  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
Aug.  24,  1946,  at  Miami,  Florida ;  they  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Frances  Yvonne,  b.  Jan.  2,  1953.  Helen  Mary  is  a 
skilled  floral  designer,  having  worked  in  her  brother’s 
florist  shop  for  a  number  of  years  as  shop  manager  and 
designer. 


BERTRAM  RICHARD  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1878  — 

Bertram  Richard  Chaplin  was  born  September  8,  1878,  at 
Normal,  Illinois,  son  of  Frank  N.  and  Maggie  (Hunter)  Chap¬ 
lin.  He  could  not  begin  school  until  he  was  eight  years  old  after 
the  family  returned  to  Normal  from  Kansas.  As  a  child  he  was 
frail,  and  often,  for  a  semester  at  a  time,  sunshine  was  con¬ 
sidered  better  for  him  than  schooling.  For  these  reasons  he 
did  not  finish  the  grade  schools  till  1897  at  San  Jose,  California. 

As  a  youth  he  was  an  ardent  bicyclist,  riding  many  miles 
exploring  the  hills  around  Chico,  Almaden,  Gilroy,  and  Santa 
Cruz ;  and  he  won  many  a  bicycle  race  in  local  competition. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  railroad  strike  in  1894  he  was  with 
his  grandparents  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  people  of  Santa  Cruz  had 
been  without  news  of  the  outside  world  for  two  weeks.  When 
the  first  newspapers  were  brought  in,  the  regular  boys  were  all 
supplied  with  their  quota;  Bert  was  simply  standing  idly 
around,  when  the  news  manager  thrust  a  bundle  of  100  San 
Francisco  papers  into  his  hands  telling  him  to  go  out  and  sell 
them.  Bert  took  off  on  the  road  to  Watsonville  fourteen  miles 
away,  where  there  would  be  no  competition !  It  was  after  mid¬ 
night  when  he  got  home  to  a  worried  family,  all  his  papers  sold 
and  his  pockets  full  of  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters. 

In  his  junior  year  in  high  school  at  Berkeley,  California,  he 
was  made  captain  of  track.  In  that  year  he  had  a  record  in 
one  field  day  of  firsts  in  the  120-yard  hurdles  and  the  broad 
jump,  and  a  second  in  the  high  jump.  In  a  later  field  day  with 
Oakland  High  School  he  won  a  first  in  the  broad  jump  and  a 
second  in  the  120-yard  hurdles,  and  was  the  first  runner  in  an 
exciting  relay  lost  only  because  the  last  runner  for  Berkeley 
tripped  and  fell,  regaining  his  feet  to  take  second  place.  He 
graduated  from  Berkeley  High  School  in  1902. 
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In  his  senior  year  at  high  school  he  was  President  of  the 
Associated  Student  Body  and  was  considered  tops  in  debating. 
Listen  to  his  grandfather’s  factually-proud,  though  modestly- 
restrained  account  of  two  of  these  debates,  found  in  a  letter 
written  from  Lamanda  Park,  California,  May  17,  1901 : 

In  two  weeks  Bertie  will  return  from  Berkeley  where  he  is  attending 
high  school.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  three  to  debate  with  the  Alameda 
High  School.  He  planned  the  debate  and  they  won.  He  got  a  gold  medal. 

Last  week  he  was  put  on  for  debate  with  Oakland  High  School.  While 
they  did  not  win  the  whole  three  points,  he  carried  off  the  palm,  and 
medal  for  best  argument. 

Berkeley  High  School  Annual  for  1901,  “Olla  Podrida,” 
agrees  with  Grandpa’s  account  and  adds  a  few  more  interesting 
details  about  this  regular  annual  debate  with  Oakland :  “Mr. 
Adams,  a  Senior,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  were  elected  to  the  team 
without  a  tryout.  The  team  elected  Mr.  Chaplin  as  leader.  We 
had  the  negative  of  the  subject  chosen  by  Oakland,  ‘Resolved, 
that  county  local  option  on  the  single  tax  should  be  allowed’.” 
The  Annual  adds  an  alibi  for  losing,  “Nevertheless  we  were 
awarded  the  point  for  the  best  argument,  which  should  really 
count  for  more  than  one-third  in  deciding  the  winner,  and  our 
leader  carried  off  the  medal  for  the  best  speech.” 

In  1902,  his  senior  year,  in  a  tryout  of  seven  contestants, 
the  Associated  Student  Body  chose  Bert,  their  president,  as  one 
of  the  three  to  debate  with  Oakland.  Berkeley  carried  the  af¬ 
firmative  of  the  question,  “Resolved,  that  the  French  Ministers 
should  be  made  directly  responsible  to  the  President.”  Again 
“Olla  Podrida”  sums  up  and  alibis:  “It  was  a  very  close  and 
even  debate  though  many  thought  that  Berkeley  had  the  best 
arguments  by  far.  But  the  decision  went  to  Oakland,  though 
of  course  [Note  the  inference],  Mr.  Chaplin  won  the  honor  of 
being  the  best  speaker.” 

So  grandfather  in  his  pride  was  indeed  guardedly  factual 
in  his  statements ! 

In  the  same  letter  grandfather  shows  equal  pride  in  Bert’s 
athletic  prowess.  “He  is  quite  an  athlete.  He  has  won  every¬ 
thing  in  the  open  field  and  has  three  medals.”  In  his  senior 
year  in  high  school  he  broke  the  World’s  Interscholastic  record 
for  the  running  broad  jump.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this 
official  record  of  twenty-two  feet  six  and  one-half  inches  was 
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unbroken.  The  comment  on  this  victory  in  “Olla  Podrida”  by 
the  team  manager  in  June,  1902,  in  re  Bert’s  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  is  interesting  and  indicative.  “Chaplin  affords  a 
good  example  for  every  junior  who  has  the  determination  to 
make  himself  a  good  athlete.  On  first  trying  the  broad  jump, 
he  was  disqualified  for  the  finals  and  as  late  as  his  middle  year 
failed  to  make  a  point  in  the  A.A.L. ;  but  he  'stayed  with  it’ 
and  the  result  does  not  need  further  advertisement.”  He  holds 
a  number  of  records  for  track  events  while  at  the  University  of 
California,  one  being  for  the  winner  of  the  broad  jump  in  the 
intercollegiate  meet  with  Stanford  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

He  had  planned  to  enter  Law  College,  for  which  profession 
he  gave  promise  of  being  well  fitted;  but  after  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  undergraduate  work  at  Berkeley,  his  work  was 
interrupted  in  the  fall  of  1904  by  a  call  home  to  help  his  father 
recoup  serious  financial  losses  which  had  followed  in  the  wake 
of  a  torrential  rain  on  the  desert.  His  father  was  then  unable 
to  return  him  to  college.  While  seriously  disappointed  at 
giving  up  his  ambitions  to  study  law,  he  nevertheless  quickly 
and  happily  adjusted  himself  to  the  new  needs,  and  busied 
himself  with  finding  the  opportunities  in  the  new  situation; 
and  also  a  wife !  He  is  a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity. 

He  married  August  15, 1905,  at  Imperial,  California,  Louise 
Creal,  born  August  14,  1885,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Creal  and  Estella  (Vibbard)  Creal.  His  wife 
has  worked  closely  with  him  in  his  business  throughout  their 
lives  together.  They  have  no  children. 

Before  his  marriage  he  worked  loyally  for  his  father  in 
whatever  the  enterprise  of  the  moment  may  have  been.  That 
story  you  have  read  in  the  chapter  on  his  father.  After  his 
marriage  he  took  over  as  his  own,  what  had  been  his  father’s 
real  estate  office  in  Imperial,  while  his  father  moved  to  HoJt- 
ville  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  to  take  over  the  management 
of  the  greatly  expanding  farming  operations.  In  all  the  years 
since,  Bert  has  maintained  his  real  estate  business.  In  the 
Grisly  Island  days  he  lived  on  the  mainland  at  Suisun  and 
maintained  his  office  there;  in  the  Van  Sickle  Isjand  interlude 
he  lived  in  Oakland  and  had  his  real  estate  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  partnership  with  Joseph  P.  Metcalf.  During  the  1920’s 
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in  Miami  his  office  was  active;  since  then  he  has  mainly  con¬ 
fined  his  efforts  to  his  own  investments. 

In  the  California  years  he  was  also  vitally  interested  in  the 
farming  enterprise,  to  the  extent  that  one-third  of  his  father’s 
ultimate  goal  in  property  was  to  be  Bert’s  whenever  a  division 
should  be  made.  That  division  was  never  possible;  it  all  went 
to  the  bottom  of  Suisun  Bay  with  the  sinking  levees  of  Van 
Sickle  Island.  Bert  took  no  part,  after  1905,  in  the  farming 
operations,  except  in  the  most  general  advisory  capacity.  Of 
that  department  his  father  was  sole  manager  and  director. 

Bert  has  no  military  record.  He  was  too  old  for  the  first 
and  second  draft  calls  for  World  War  I.  He  was  on  the  third 
and  next  call  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

October,  1919,  he  and  his  wife  arrived  in  Florida  to  remain. 
He  soon  abandoned  all  plans  for  developing  a  nitrogen  plant 
on  the  muck  lands,  and  opened  a  real  estate  office  in  the  Re¬ 
public  Building  in  Miami.  He  tells  that  when  he  first  made  it 
known  that  he  was  in  the  market  for  a  few  well  located  and 
cheap  Everglades  tracts  of  ten  acres  each,  his  office  was 
swamped  by  sellers  eager  to  “unload”  on  him ;  so  long  had  it 
been  since  a  buyer  for  these  lands  had  appeared!  He  moved 
his  office  to  the  First  National  Bank  Building  when  that  was 
finished  in  1922.  Crowded  out  four  years  later  by  boom- 
inspired  expansion  plans  of  the  First  National,  he  took  offices 
in  the  City  National  Bank  Building,  now  the  Langford  Build¬ 
ing.  This  move  was  made  early  in  1926  before  the  recession 
became  apparent  later  in  the  year. 

In  all  these  years  his  father  had  office  space  with  him. 
Working  thus,  independently  yet  together,  they  made  millions 
of  dollars  of  sales  and  purchases.  They  were  relatively  small 
operators,  yet  their  paper  profits  ran  into  six  figures.  These 
faded  to  zero  when  the  boom  collapsed.  The  lands  left  to  which 
they  held  record  title  had  some  little  value !  but  high  taxes  on 
non-productive  land  consumed  all  that  “little  value,”  and  most 
of  the  land  went  to  the  state  for  delinquent  taxes.  Not  even  the 
mortgagee  could  afford  the  expense,  even  if  he  had  the  money, 
required  to  take  it  over  by  foreclosure. 

For  Bert  there  followed  a  ten-year  interval  spent  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  interest  of  promoting  a  valuable 
sulphur  medicinal  product.  But  the  lure  of  Florida  as  a  place 
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Irrigating  on  the  Colorado  desert  in  1903 


to  retire  brought  him  back  to  Miami  in  1946.  Coincidentally 
the  offer  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  compromise  excessive 
delinquent  taxes  offered  a  chance  to  redeem  some  of  the  boom- 
lost  properties  in  strategic  locations.  The  delinquent  lands 
were  offered  for  sale  on  any  one’s  application,  but  the  last  title 
holder  of  record  was  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  bid¬ 
ding,  and  no  further  bids  were  allowed  against  him.  Since 
these  sales  extended  over  several  years,  the  owner  had  the 
added  advantage  of  not  being  required  to  find  the  cash  to 
redeem  all  his  properties  at  one  time.  Furthermore  the  passage 
of  twenty  years,  the  interim  developments  in  the  state,  and  the 
influx  of  people  after  World  War  II  already  beginning  to  show 
up  strongly,  gave  a  new  view,  unknown  in  1926,  for  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  these  outlying  lands. 

Although  he  knew  farming  by  experience  from  the  grower’s 
angle,  Bert  was  never  a  farmer  per  se.  He  is  primarily  a  sales¬ 
man;  he  judges  the  value  of  the  land,  not  by  its  productive 
possibilities  as  his  father  did,  but  by  its  location  values,  either 
immediate  or  future.  This  difference  reflected  itself  in  their 
closely  related,  yet  always  separate  business  activities.  His 
father  bought  and  sold  land  on  the  basis  of  the  qualities  of  its 
soil  for  agricultural  purposes ;  Bert  in  general  bought  and  sold 
land  on  the  basis  of  its  possibilities  for  real  estate  development. 
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The  wildest  imaginations  of  the  1920’s  could  not  have  fore¬ 
told  Florida’s  tremendous  population  growth  since  World  War 
II.  In  that  growth,  through  highways  have  exhibited  an  un¬ 
canny  way  of  locating  themselves  lengthwise  of  several  of 
Bert’s  Everglade  properties  which,  at  the  time  he  purchased 
them  in  the  ’20’s,  were  far  out  from  population  centers,  in¬ 
accessible,  and  of  very  little  value  for  any  purpose.  The  growth 
of  towns  in  Florida  has  also  reached  out  to  some  of  them.  With 
the  result  that  the  unearned  increment  in  such  as  these  has 
been  appreciably  high. 

Well  past  his  three  score  and  ten  allotment  of  years,  he  is 
still  alert  and  vigorous  in  every  way;  with  unwrinkled  skin, 
hair  only  just  graying,  teeth  intact,  he  looks  fifteen  years 
younger  than  he  is,  and  loves  his  quiet  joke.  Only  recently  he 
was  heard  mock-seriously  to  complain  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  perfectly  good  pocket- watch  carried  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  had  been  compelled  to  substitute  an  ultra¬ 
modern  wrist  watch — unbreakable  crystal,  water  and  shock 
resistant,  self-winding,  and  whatever  else  an  up-to-the-minute 
watch  is !  Reason :  Slacks  had  given  out !  Manufacturers  were 
no  longer  including  watch  pockets  in  slacks ! 

Retired  from  active  real  estate  work  he  still  has  enough 
business  of  his  own  to  keep  him  happily  employed.  He  and  his 
wife  live  quietly  at  3930  N.  W.  Second  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida, 
where  they  have  lived  for  many  years.  They  have  no  children. 


JAMES  BAILEY  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1905  —  1939 

James  Bailey  Chaplin  was  born  July  13,  1905,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  son  of  Frank  N.  and  Mittie  (Myers)  Chap¬ 
lin.  Had  his  mother  remained  in  Imperial  Valley  that  summer, 
he  would  have  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  first 
white  child  born  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado  Desert  at 
Holtville,  California.  He  attended  elementary  school  on  Grisly 
Island,  Solano  County,  and  at  Nichols  in  Contra  Costa  County 
— both  one-room,  one-teacher  schools.  On  Grisly  Island  the 
children  in  the  district  were  so  few  that  a  teacher  with  children 
of  her  own  had  to  be  employed  to  hold  the  attendance  up  to  the 
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five-  required  to  keep  the  district  from  lapsing.  He  attended 
high  school  at  Concord,  Contra  Costa  County,  commuting  on 
the  electric  railway,  paying  his  fare  as  he  went  by  acting  as  a 
“peanut  butcher.”  He  also  attended  the  University  High 
School  in  Oakland,  California.  He  graduated  in  1923  from 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Florida  four  and  one-half  years,  but  because  of 
excessive  participation  in  athletics,  even  with  an  extra  half 
year  and  with  more  than  the  necessary  number  of  credits,  he 
lacked  for  graduation  one  required  credit  in  Spanish.  That 
one  unit  required  spring  residence  at  the  university;  that  he 
could  not  give  and  fulfill  his  contract  with  the  New  York 
Giants.  The  university  was  adamant  in  asking  for  that  one 
credit  in  residence  and  no  other.  In  his  Senior  year  he  had  tried 
to  leave  football  out  of  his  schedule,  but  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  his  friends  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  student  public 
opinion  that  he  must  play  ball  that  fall  to  help  Florida  win  and 
thus  raise  funds  to  build  the  stadium.  He  played;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  built  its  stadium;  he  had  not  let  his  Uni¬ 
versity  down!  But  he  had  sacrificed  his  diploma!  As  “Tiny 
Chaplin”— Tiny  because  he  was  so  big— -he  was  an  idolized 
athletic  star  through  all  the  years  of  high  school  and  University 
training;  but  the  verdict  of  his  major  college  adviser  was:  “A 
brilliant  mind  spoiled  by  athletics.”  He  was  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Chapter  of  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity. 

In  the  spring  of  1927  he  signed  for  professional  baseball  as' 
pitcher  with  the  New  York  Giants  National  League  Club,  and 
remained  the  “property”*  of  the  Giants  until  1933.  During 
this  period  he  was  “farmed  out”  to  various  Giant  Farm  Clubs 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Among  these  were  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  of  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  League;  Jersey  City  of 
the  International  League;  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  League;  San  Antonio  of  the  Texas  League.  He  also 
played  with  the  Giants  in  the  1931  and  1932  seasons  and  part 
of  1933.  An  injury  to  his  pitching  arm  had  hindered  his  ad¬ 
vancement  and  after  the  death  of  manager  John  McGraw,  Bill 


*The  word  'property  is  used  advisedly;  a  baseball  player’s  contract  makes 
him  a  virtual  slave;  unable  to  take  independent  action  with  other  teams. 
He  is  a  piece  of  property  that  can  be  bought  and  sold! 
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JAMES  B.  CHAPLIN 
in  uniform  of  the  San  Diego  Padres,  1939 
Associated  Press  Photo 


Terry,  McGraw’s  successor,  gave  Tiny  his  complete  release  in 
midseason  of  1933. 

The  half  season  of  1933  and  all  of  1934  and  1935  he  played 
with  the  Nashville  Vols  of  the  Southern  League.  He  was 
loaned  for  several  months  in  1934  to  the  Minneapolis  team  of 
the  American  Association.  He  was  sold  to  the  Boston  Bees, 
later  the  Braves,  of  the  National  League,  and  played  the  1936 
season  with  them.  The  next  season  he  was  traded  to  San 
Diego  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League.  The  story  of  his  successes 
with  them  is  best  told  in  this  extract  from  the  “San  Diego 
Padres  Magazine,  Annual  Pictorial  Issue,”  April-May,  1952: 
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The  article  is  titled  “All  Time  Padres  Team”  and  is  written  by 
Ken  Bojens : 

Star  studded  1937  Padres  had  five  all-time  selections  on  the  roster — 
Ted  Williams,  George  Detore,  Wally  Hebert,  George  McDonald,  and  Tiny 
Chaplin  .  .  .  Two  names  stand  above  all  the  others  when  you  start  listing 
all  the  best  Padre  pitchers  in  history,  and  they  are  Jim  (Tiny)  Chaplin 
and  Wally  (Mudcat)  Hebert.  Chaplin  had  come  here  from  the  Boston 
Braves  along  with  Rupert  Thompson  in  exchange  for  Vince  DiMaggio, 

and  in  1937  he  was  a  23-game  winner  for  the  Padres.  A  powerful  right¬ 
hander,  he  could  pitch  almost  without  rest,  and  Tiny  was  also  a  capable 
hitter. 

Still  unsigned,  he  reported  to  spring  camp  at  El  Centro  in  1939,  then 
made  a  special  trip  to  San  Diego  to  ink  his  contract.  He  arrived  here  in 
the  evening  after  the  Lane  Field  offices  had  closed,  and  that  night,  with 
the  contract  still  in  his  pocket,  Tiny  Chaplin  lost  his  life  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

That  was  March  25,  1939.  The  news  of  his  death  became  a 
part  of  the  Sports  News  across  the  United  States— many  times 
with  across-the-front-page  headlines.  An  article  in  the  “Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press”  mourned  the  loss  to  their  own  National  League 
ball  team,  revealing  that  the  management  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  had  been  negotiating  secretly  for  some  weeks  to  secure 
him  for  the  Pittsburgh  team  and  was  ready  to  offer  him  almost 
twice  the  salary  named  in  the  unsigned  contract  with  San  Diego 
found  in  his  pocket.  Two  recurrent  themes  in  the  articles,  the 
letters  and  the  telegrams  received  on  his  death  were  the  loss 
of  a  great  pitcher  to  the  baseball  world  and  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  character  he  was  also  a  great  loss  to  the  baseball 
world.  Letters  and  telegrams  of  sympathy  came  to  his  wife 
and  parents  from  everywhere  he  was  known— from  all  walks 
in  life— from  the  national  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
lowly  friend  who  wrote  this  tribute  to  his  comrade : 

Somehow  I  shall  always  believe  that  besides  his  immediate  family  I 
was  always  a  little  bit  closer  to  Jimmie  than  most  of  his  friends — though 
perhaps  they  all  feel  that  way,  and  that  accounted  for  his  charm  and 
personality.  But  you  see  I  played  with  him,  against  him,  lived  with  him, 
fought  for  him,  and  in  many  ways  our  hearts  became  entwined. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  baseball  field  when  things  became  tough,  to 
smile  that  crooked  smile  and  try  that  much  harder;  and  when  he  won  to 
take  victory  and  its  desserts  with  a  modest  boyish  simplicity  that  was 
well  nigh  irresistible.  So  it  was  with  Jimmie’s  life;  he  gave  no  quarter 
and  he  asked  none.  He  became  discouraged  in  defeat,  but  never  dis¬ 
illusioned;  elated  in  victory,  but  never  belligerent. 
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Somehow  his  passing  reminds  me  of  [the  words  of  Grantland  Rice]  : 

“ When  the  one  great  scorer 
Comes  to  write  against  your  name, 

He  write  not  whether  you  won  or  lost, 

But  how  you  played  the  game.” 

With  deepest  sympathy, 

Danny  Tapson. 

He  is  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Miami,  Florida. 

Among  his  friends  were  many  “higher-ups”  in  baseball 
circles.  Carl  Hubbell,  a  great  left-handed  pitcher,  went  to  the 
Giants  at  the  same  time;  Ted  Williams,  a  great  hitter  and  out¬ 
fielder,  was  a  protege  of  his  on  the  San  Diego  team.  He  re¬ 
garded  Ted  from  the  beginning  as  big  league  timber,  and 
several  times  it  is  reported  he  went  to  verbal  bat  with  the 
management  to  keep  Ted,  a  scrawny,  seemingly  unpromising 
youngster,  on  the  San  Diego  team. 

His  athletic  prowess  is  still  recalled  by  sports  writers  of 
his  day.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  they  nominated  him  for 
Florida  Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

Like  his  father  James  had  the  urge  to  grow  things.  He 
had  majored  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Florida.  In 
the  off-season  of  baseball  between  October  and  March,  the 
growing  season  in  Florida  for  winter  vegetables,  he  tried  out 
various  aspects  of  farming  in  Florida.  There  was  first  the 
project  which  he  and  his  father  had  been  working  on  for 
several  previous  years ;  to  create  a  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows  by 
raising  fine  selected  calves  bought  at  birth  from  Miami  dairies. 
For  one  or  two  seasons  he  raised  string  beans,  cabbage,  peas, 
and  other  truck  crops,  without  striking  one  of  the  traditional 
one-in-ten  years  in  which  the  truck  farmer  makes  a  financial 
killing.  One  year  he  and  a  college  mate  and  fellow  pitcher  in 
baseball,  Ned  Porter,  each  planted  ten  acres  in  Broward  County 
to  oranges.  Lastly  he  established  a  successful  St.  Augustine 
grass  sod  business  at  Davie,  in  Broward  County,  with  a  mar¬ 
keting  outlet  at  Miami.  In  the  second  year  of  this  venture  he 
took  William  H.  Green  as  a  partner.  Green  set  up  and  managed 
a  Miami  office  at  6609  Biscayne  Boulevard.  Along  with  this  he 
and  Green  conducted  the  dairy  business  from  which  his  father 
had  retired.  His  wife  and  Green  conducted  the  business  for  a 
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time  after  his  death ;  but  it  lacked  his  added  driving  force  and 
agricultural  experience  on  the  production  end  which  had  been 
his  great  contribution  to  the  business.  It  was  discontinued 
after  Green,  then  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Navy,  was 
called  into  service  in  World  War  II.  Absentee  ownership  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  became  almost  impossible  when  a  twentieth 
century  brand  of  cattle  rustlers,  spurred  on  by  beef  shortages 
in  those  meat-rationing  days,  culled  out  in  the  dark  of  night 
and  the  owner’s  absence,  the  best  of  the  cattle  and  left  an 
unprofitable  tag-end  of  a  dairy  herd. 

James  married  August  8,  1928,  in  New  York  City,  Dorothy 
Hill,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dell  D.  Myers  of  Williamsport,  Penn., 
and  John  MacFarland  Hill  of  Northumberland,  Penn.  She 
married  2)  Captain  William  H.  Green  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
saw  service  in  World  War  I,  and  in  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific 
Sector  as  commanding  officer  at  Noumea,  and  as  commanding 
officer  for  two  years  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Base  at  San  Bruno, 
California. 

Children  of  James  Bailey  and  Dorothy  (Hill)  Chaplin: 

1.  Dorothy  Lou,  b.  June  1,  1930,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
by  legal  process  in  San  Mateo  County,  California,  she 
took  the  name  of  her  step-father  and  became  Jamie 
Chaplin  Green  in  1946.  She  began  her  High  School  work 
in  Burlingame,  California,  where  the  family  lived  while 
Captain  Green  was  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Training  base  at  San  Bruno,  just  out  of  San  Francisco. 
She  graduated  from  Miami  Senior  High  School  in  1948, 
in  scholarship  ranking  tenth  in  a  class  of  about  seven 
hundred.  She  was  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  She  married  Chester  D.  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Miami 
Beach,  in  April,  1949;  later  was  divorced.  A  child 
Dorothy  Virginia  died  in  infancy. 

2.  Mary  Dell,  b.  July  11,  1935,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
She  also  took  the  name  of  her  step-father  and  became 
Mary  Dell  Chaplin  Green.  A  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  she  graduated  from  Coral  Gables  High 
School  in  1953.  In  September,  1953,  she  married  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Austin.  Currently  she  is  a  member  of  “The 
Pushers’  Club”  on  State  University  campus  at  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  To  those  “Old  grads”  who  may  be  out  of 
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touch  with  college  vernacular,  this  is  a  club  of  wives  who 
are  standing  by  with  assistance  while  husband  strives 
for  his  degree.  When  he  receives  that,  wife  automati¬ 
cally  receives  the  degree  of  PHT,  which  interpreted 
means,  “Pushed  husband  through.” 

REFERENCES: 

Newspaper  Article,  Nashville  Banner,  April  21,  1943. 

Family  Records. 


CHARLES  FRANKLIN  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1909  — 

Charles  Franklin  Chaplin,  youngest  son  of  Frank  N.  and 
Mittie  (Myers)  Chaplin,  was  born  July  19,  1909  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  His  parents  were  living  then  at  Holt- 
ville,  Imperial  County,  California,  but  moved  in  January, 
1910  to  the  Grisly  Island  farm  recently  purchased  near 
Suisun-Fairfield,  Solano  County,  California.  He  grew  to 
teen-age  here  and  on  Van  Sickle  Island,  ten  miles  farther  up 
the  delta.  He  attended  elementary  school  at  Nichols,  Contra 
Costa  County.  With  his  brother  and  sister  he  commuted 
daily  to  their  respective  schools  in  the  next  county  on  the 
Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern  Electric  Railway  which 
crossed  Van  Sickle  Island.  He  graduated  from  Miami, 
Florida  High  School  in  1927  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Business  Administration  in  1931  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Both  in  high  school  and  in  college  he*suffered  mentally 
from  the  continued  and  very  obvious,  though  always 
friendly,  quips  about  his  name.  Charlie  Chaplin,  slap-stick 
comedian,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  public  notice.  He 
suffered  too  from  his  inability,  through  injuries  to  his  knees 
in  high  school  play,  to  follow  in  his  popular  brother’s  ath¬ 
letic  footsteps  in  either  football  or  baseball.  Both  these 
handicaps  to  popularity  so  devastating  to  a  teen-ager  took 
their  toll  of  his  ego;  on  the  whole  he  accepted  them  with 
external  good  humor,  but  also  with  a  firm  determination  to 
compensate  for  not  being  “on  the  team,”  by  participating 
at  least  in  the  less  spectacular,  nevertheless  essential,  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  sport. 
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Incidentally  let  me  dash  ice-cold  water  from  the  pool  of 
Charles’  experience  on  today’s  over-enthusiastic  promotion 
of  “School  or  class  spirit”  in  athletics.  To  show  himself 
favorably  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  and  to  uphold  his  class 
and  school,  many  a  shy,  overgrown,  unseasoned  high  and 
junior-high  school  lad,  still  very  green  in  bone  and  muscle, 
has  deemed  it  practically  mandatory  to  participate  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  heavy  athletic  programs— or  else !  And  despite 
all  sound  advice  to  the  contrary !  Now  a  generation  later 
we  are  being  told  that  the  toll  of  injuries  not  seemingly 
serious  then  is  only  just  being  counted.  Charles  in  his  forties 
and  as  a  result  of  those  old  knee  injuries— so  the  diagnosis 
goes- — has  had  to  face  the  alternatives  of  being  a  cripple  for 
life  or  to  undergo  a  major  operation  on  each  knee,  probably 
even  then  with  restricted  activities.  The  game  was  not  worth 
it ;  but  he  would  not  have  believed  it  then ! 

In  1924,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  as  a  paper  carrier  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  he  received  a  good  basic  initiation  in  fundamental 
business  attitudes  toward  the  public.  He  learned  it  was  not 
enough  to  deliver  a  paper!  There  was  far  more  to  this 
business  of  paper  carrying  than  throwing  it  helter-skelter 
on  somebody’s  doorstep.  The  following  from  the  “Miami 
Junior  Herald”  of  June  20,  1924,  a  small  pep  and  promo¬ 
tion  sheet  published  by  the  Herald  for  benefit  of  its  car¬ 
riers,  seems  worth  preserving  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
later  man 

A  Real  Gift 

It  was  told  us  that  Charlie  Chaplin’s  father  found  sixty-eight  silver 
dollars  under  his  plate  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  his  sixty-eighth 
birthday. 

Now  this  may  not  seem  to  some  folks  a  very  extraordinary 
thing,  but  if  one  would  only  stop  and  think  he  will  see  what  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  it  really  was.  This  was  the  savings  from  Charlie’s  Route  No.  48,  and 
besides  this  he  is  buying  some  lots.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  earnings 
of  a  route  will  mount  up  if  you  boys  will  only  let  it.  We  have  never 
noticed  Charlie  wanting  for  amusement,  as  he  usually  has  about  as  much 
fun  as  anyone. 

This  is  worth  ten  times  that  amount  to  Charlie,  as  he  proved  to  himself 
that  he  can  accomplish  something  in  life.  Go  to  it,  Charlie,  you’ve  got  the 
stuff ! 

In  high  school  he  took  part  in  both  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  enough  to  know  the  rules  and  the  fine  points  of  the 
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games;  he  still  is  an  ardent  fan  of  both  sports.  In  his  fresh¬ 
man  year  at  Florida  University  he  “carried  water”  for  the 
team;  he  was  happy,  at  least  he  was  on  the  field!  He  had 
his  later  reward — he  was  elected  manager  of  his  freshman 
football  team;  and  in  the  fall  of  1929  elected  manager  of 
the  varsity  football  team  in  that  all-important  year  when 
it  travelled  to  Chicago  to  play  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
won!  He  is  a  member  of  the  Florida  Chapter  of  Sigma  Nu 
Fraternity,  and  was  elected  to  the  honorary  leadership  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Blue  Key  on  the  basis  of  his  all-around  leadership 
services  to  the  student  body.  Not  even  a  newspaper  notice 
of  an  achievement  of  his  own — completion  of  his  college 
course  at  Gainesville — could  omit  the  quip  on  his  name,  nor 
refrain  from  placing  him  secondary  to  his  brother  Tiny  as 
the  following  from  a  Gainesville  paper  illustrates: — 

Charlie  Chaplin  received  a  degree  yesterday  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  But  it  was  not  the  celebrated  movie  star. 

Just  Charlie  F.  Chaplin,  brother  of  “Tiny”  Chaplin,  pitcher  for  the 
New  York  Giants,  who  was  among  the  323  honored  at  the  26th  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Chaplin  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  He  was  manager  of  the  1930  Fighting  Gators. 

Despite  the  twinge  to  his  ego  he  took  all  these  with  disarm¬ 
ing  good  humor. 

Both  in  high  school  and  as  a  college  undergraduate  he 
suffered  because  of  pressure  by  well-meaning  school  advis¬ 
ers  to  choose  at  once  his  life  work.  He  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  any  decision.  All  his  immediate  buddies  were  already 
on  their  way  toward  their  chosen  careers.  The  vocational 
emphasis  of  his  advisers  was  on  the  professions.  This  was 
no  help!  The  professions  were  apparently  not  for  him.  He 
had  no  desire  to  listen  to  the  physical  woes  and  ills  of  his 
world  as  the  doctor  must;  nor  had  he  any  desire  to  argue 
his  way  through  a  world  of  controversy  as  a  lawyer  has  to 
do;  nor  had  he  any  special  mathematical  or  mechanical 
leanings  which  might  suggest  an  engineering  profession. 
That  just  about  eliminated  the  professions,  had  not  the 
family  finances  and  the  time  element  already  done  so.  He 
could  not  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  as  many  of  his  professionally  minded 
friends  were  doing,  unless  he  specialized  in  agriculture. 
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Students  of  agriculture  were  stigmatized  as  being  members 
of  the  “aggie”  college,  in  mild  derision  suggesting  both  the 
inferiority  of  the  college  and  the  mental  endowment  of  its 
students.  These  public  attitudes  were  almost  too  much  for 
a  confused  teen-ager  to  surmount.  Better  advice  prevailed ; 
for  him  college  was  to  be  a  chance  for  a  liberal  education. 
If  he  must  specialize  to  get  a  degree,  the  department  of 
Business  Administration  offered  courses  that  could  be  util¬ 
ized  anywhere,  any  time,  in  almost  any  line  of  endeavor 
he  might  later  decide  upon. 

With  graduation  came  Problem  No.  2,  a  job  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  period.  There  was  no  open-armed  welcome  from  the 
world  of  business  to  the  members  of  this  class;  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  widespread.  The  depression  which  began  in 
Florida  five  years  before,  was  now  nation  wide.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  was  in  nowise  equal  to  the  returns  of  his  news¬ 
paper  route  of  eight  years  before,  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  He  tried  various  small  jobs  that  paid  no 
more- — a  sort  of  errand  boy  in  a  local  bank  which  had  just 
managed  to  survive  the  nation’s  bank  failures;  as  one  of 
a  travelling  team  advertising  Palm  Olive  Soap;  a  stretch  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1937  he  returned  to  Miami,  “broke,”  ut¬ 
terly  discouraged,  at  twenty-six  still  with  no  prospects  of  a 
career  or  a  business  in  which  he  could  make  a  start  in  life. 
It  really  looked  as  if  a  college  education  was  a  completely 
useless  piece  of  impedimenta!  He  took  a  truck  driver’s  job 
delivering  milk  from  his  brother’s  dairy  to  Miami  whole- 
'  salers. 

With  his  father’s  help  in  initial  financing  and  in  interim 
maintenance,  he  had  between  times  in  the  years  since  gradua¬ 
tion  planted  ten  acres  of  Valencia  oranges.  Now  in  the  off 
hours  from  the  dairy  he  tried  a  couple  of  experiments  in 
planting  between  the  rows  of  trees  in  his  grove.  One  was  a 
special  blackberry  which  was  supposed  to  withstand  the 
South  Florida  sub-tropical  climate.  They  were  a  failure  and 
became  a  nuisance !  The  other  was  planting  a  few  flowers 
between  the  rows.  They  responded  and  were  sold  on  the 
Miami  Farmer’s  Curb  Market.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
idea  of  establishing  himself  as  a  florist.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  space  for  a  florist  shop  was  rented  from  Chaplin  and 
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Green  Sod  Company  at  6609  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami, 
and  he  began  the  job  of  learning  the  business  of  the  florist, 
the  hard  way  from  scratch.  He  continues  in  this  business  in 
his  own  building  across  the  street  from  the  original  location. 

As  with  his  father,  producing  has  held  more  charm  for 
him  than  selling.  In  Miami’s  seasonal  summer  lull  in  busi¬ 
ness,  he  has  capitalized  that  urge  by  planting  a  considerable 
acreage  in  the  Davie  area  of  the  Everglades  to  summer 
oranges;  another  area  he  has  planted  to  St.  Augustine  grass 
which  he  markets  as  sod  in  the  local  Miami  market.  Just 
now  he  is  developing  west  of  Davie  a  nursery  of  tropical 
plants  for  indoor  plantings,  aiming  at  a  wholesale  interstate 
market. 

Even  in  these  specialized  fields  he  is  still  battling  with 
the  age-old  farmers’  problems  transferred  in  special  forms 
to  the  Florida  field — problems  with  the  elements  and  the 
markets,  beyond  the  producers’  control:  Florida  sun;  semi- 
tropical  seasons;  tropical  rains,  occasionally  fifteen  inches 
in  a  few  hours;  winds  occasionally  of  hurricane  force; 
floods;  cold  snaps  which  threaten  frosts;  unstable  water 
levels ;  fluctuating  market  conditions  for  citrus  which  rarely 
recognize  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Currently  he  is  President,  1953-55,  of  the  Florists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Greater  Miami,  a  director  of  the  regional  South¬ 
eastern  Florists’  Association,  a  member  of  the  Optimists  and  of 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  North  Miami.  True  to  the  promise  of  his 
paper-carrier  days,  he  is  having  his  fun  as  he  goes  along,  and 
stopping  as  a  twentieth  century  good  Samaritan  to  help  any 
stalled  motorist  by  the  way — today’s  counterpart  of  the 
Biblical  traveller. 

With  his  wife  and  three  sons  he  is  a  member  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  church,  First  Christian  Church  of  Miami,  in  which  he  is 
a  deacon  and  in  1951-53  was  Vice  President  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board.  He  lives  in  Biscayne  Park,  a  northern  suburb 
of  Miami,  at  633  N.  E.  119th  Street.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  Miami,  April  23,  1938,  was  Ruth  Llewellen 
Robbins,  daughter  of  William  R.  Senior  and  Annie  (Rice) 
Robbins.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of  Florida,  born  in  Miami, 
March  23,  1913. 
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Their  children  are — 

1.  Franklin  Nichol,  II,  born  March  12,  1941,  in  Miami, 
currently  attending  North  Miami  Junior  High  School. 

2.  James  Bailey,  II,  b.  July  7,  1943. 

3.  Charles  Robbins,  b.  July  16,  1947. 

4.  Bonnie  Anne,  b.  Aug.  15,  1954. 


DAVID  HOGUE  CHAPLIN 

Eighth  Generation  in  America 

1862  -  1938 

David  Hogue  Chaplin,  youngest  son  of  Richard  Bailey, 
Junior,  and  Lydia  (Hogue)  Chaplin,  was  born  August  31,  1862, 
at  Little  Mackinaw,  Illinois.  He  graduated  at  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Normal,  Illinois,  in  1884,  and  taught  two  years  in 
El  Paso,  Texas,  as  Principal  of  the  East  Side  School.  At  the 
time  of  his  marriage  in  1887  in  Normal,  Illinois,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  one  of  the  local  newspapers.  He  alone  of  all  the 
Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  Senior,  grandchildren,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  inherited  the  “beautiful  voice”  of  his 
grandfather.  Wherever  he  lived  he  was  in  demand  as  a  tenor 
soloist  in  local  church  choirs.  At  one  time,  David  thought  of 
studying  for  the  concert  stage,  but  found  his  vocal  set-up  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  intensive  training 
required.  At  some  time  before  his  marriage,  probably  in  the 
here  unaccounted-for  period  of  1886-1887,  influenced  and 
guided  by  his  friend,  Clark  Griffith,  so  the  family  story  goes, 
he  played  professional  baseball  in  Chicago.  November  1,  1887, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  on  Linden  Street,  Normal, 
Illinois,  he  was  married  to  Grace,  daughter  of  George  Martin 
and  Laura  Darn  all.  She  was  born  Feb.  15,  1868,  in  Fairberry, 
Illinois,  died  August  12,  1946,  and  is  buried  in  Mountain  View 
Cemetery,  Oakland,  California.  Immediately  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  left  on  the  Denver,  enroute  to  Coronado,  California, 
where  he  had  secured  a  position  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
Muriel,  their  only  daughter,  was  born  at  Coronado,  Feb.  14, 
1889. 


•'Note — Doubt  is  cast  upon  the  accuracy  in  all  the  details  of  this  family 
story  by  the  fact  that  Clark  Griffith  is  eight  years  younger  than  David 
Chaplin.  It  is  unlikely  that  in  1887  at  seventeen,  he  would  have  been 
a  baseball  leader. 
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DAVID  HOGUE  CHAPLIN 


From  the  “Alumni  Register”  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  published  in  1927  we  have  the  record  of  his  further 
teaching  in  California : 

Principal  of  Grammar  Schools  in  California,  1891- 
1895;  Supervising  Principal,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  1895- 
1897 ;  Principal,  Elementary  School,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
1901-1902. 

After  a  couple  of  disheartening  business  ventures  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  he  joined  his  brother  in  Imperial,  Calif.,  in 
1903,  in  the  effort  to  secure  in  the  real  estate  business  some¬ 
thing  more  remunerative  than  a  teacher’s  salary.  He  farmed 
for  five  years  his  desert  land  claim  of  320  acres  west  of 
Imperial,  largely  by  proxy,  for  he  was  not  a  farmer  by  choice. 

In  1909  with  his  sister  Margaret  Wilson  he  bought  1000 
acres  of  tidal  overflow  peat  land,  described  as  “Lot  Nine  on 
Grisly  Island,  Solano  County,  California,”  adjoining  the  acre¬ 
age  of  his  brother,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  they  attempted  to  reclaim  and  to  make  a  profitable  ven- 
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ture  by  raising  cattle.  After  several  unprofitable  years  in 
which  they  were  beset  by  floods  and  in  which  all  was  spent  in 
reclamation,  his  sister  gave  up  and  let  the  land  go  back  to  the 
former  owner;  his  son,  Richard  Bryant  Chaplin,  still  owns 
the  other  half,  having  inherited  it  from  his  father’s  second 
wife,  Sarah  (Jones)  Chaplin,  of  Tulare,  California.  Richard 
now  receives  a  small  income  from  it  in  the  form  of  leases  for 
cattle  pasture  and  oil  and  gas  rights. 

After  this  he  set  up  a  Reo  Automobile  salesroom  in  Napa, 
California;  later  made  his  headquarters  in  Alameda,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  obtained  a  Buick  Automobile  sales  agency, 
and  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Chaplin  Motor  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  When  David  retired  from  active  business,  his  son  Rich¬ 
ard  succeeded  him  in  this  successful  Buick  Agency. 

He  died  June  16,  1938,  at  Alameda,  and  is  inurned  at 
Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Oakland,  California.  His  widow, 
Ada  Alma  (Smith)  Chaplin,  whom  he  married  Nov.  4,  1930, 
at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  survives  and  lives  at  1607  Pearl 
Street,  Alameda,  California.  She  had  been  for  years  a  teacher 
and  nurse  in  the  public  school  system  of  Alameda  County  and  is 
now  retired. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Muriel  Alberta,  b.  Feb.  14,  1889,  at  Coronado,  Calif.; 
m.  James  Nairne  in  1912  in  Alhambra,  Calif. ;  d.  Feb., 
1925,  and  is  buried  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  They  had  no 
children. 

2.  Richard  Bryant,  b.  Sept.  13,  1892,  at  San  Leandro, 
Calif. ;  m.  1922  Adele  Riggs. 


RICHARD  BRYANT  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1892  — 

Richard  Bryant  Chaplin  was  born  September  13,  1892,  in 
San  Leandro,  California,  the  only  son  of  David  Hogue  and 
Grace  (Darnall)  Chaplin.  His  father  was  then  Principal  of 
the  San  Leandro  Grammar  School.  Richard  was  a  graduate  of 
Napa,  California,  High  School  in  1914.  While  a  student  at 
Napa  High  School  he  was  something  of  a  champion  tennis 
player.  He  attended  the  University  of  California  in  1914-1915. 
He  married  1)  Adele  Riggs  of  Oakland,  California  in  1922; 
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married  2)  Alta  Wilkinson  at  Reno,  Nevada,  October  10,  1930; 
married  3)  Marguerite  Spurbach,  May  9,  1945.  He  lives  now 
at  1272  Caroline  Street,  Alameda,  California. 

On  November  2,  1917,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  World  War 
I.  He  was  sent  at  once  to  Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  assigned 
three  days  later  to  the  41st  Division  and  sent  to  Camp  Mills, 
Long  Island.  Seven  days  later  he  embarked  direct  to  St. 
Nazaire,  France,  and  was  transferred  to  the  42nd  Rainbow 
Division.  He  saw  almost  continuous  front  line  service  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Champaigne,  Marne, 
St.  Mihiel,  Chateau  Thierry,  Meuse-Argonne,  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation,  Germany.  He  was  mustered  out  April  7,  1919.  For  the 
duration  of  World  War  II  he  served  as  Civilian  Ground  Ob¬ 
server  near  Alameda,  California. 

For  many  years  he  successfully  conducted  the  Buick  Agency 
he  took  over  on  his  father’s  retirement.  Recently  he  also  has 
retired  and  keeps  himself  busily  employed  in  painting  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  his  home  and  other  such  necessary  household  chores, 
but  reports  that  he  is  doing  such  in  “low  gear.”  He  is  a  Mason, 
an  Elk,  an  Eastern  Star,  a  Legionnaire,  and  a  Veteran  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

His  genial  disposition  and  innate  enthusiasm  never  appear 
better  than  when  he  is  showing  his  collection  of  antiques — a 
whole  houseful  of  antique  furnishings.  His  house  itself  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  was  originally  built  on  the  then 
uninhabited  Alameda  Shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  by  an  old 
sea  captain  who  wanted  a  quiet  retreat  near  where  he  could 
anchor  his  ship.  Some  of  the  structural  parts  of  the  house  the 
old  captain  brought  around  the  Horn  with  him.  One  in  partic¬ 
ular  which  adorns  the  front  hall  is  a  winding  stairway  of  solid 
oak. 

Another  hobby  with  which  he  occupies  his  quiet  hours  is 
playing  the  violin  ;  in  this  he  makes  no  claim  to  being  an  expert, 
only  to  quiet  enjoyment. 

He  has  but  one  child. 

Muriel  Adele,  b.  Dec.  3,  1928,  at  Oakland,  Calif.  She 
married  in  1948  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Donald 
Hitchcock  of  San  Rafael,  son  of  the  master  of  a  well- 
known  boys’  private  school  in  San  Rafael.  They  are 
living  in  Sparks,  Nev. 


Chapter  XV 


JEREMIAH  BROWN  CHAPLIN 
Seventh  Generation  in  America 
1821  — 1901 

and  His  Descendants 


JEREMIAH  BROWN  CHAPLIN  was  born  December  8, 
1821,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  the  fourth  son  of 
Richard  Bailey,  Senior,  and  Sophia  (Brown)  Chaplin.  He 
was  married  in  Fenleyville,  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  Lyman  P. 
Streator,  Thursday,  August  31,  1843,  to  Eleanor  Morton 
Withrow.  She  was  born  Dec.  8  (or  5),  1822,  in  Nottingham 
Township,  Pennsylvania;  she  died  November  19,  1908,  at  the 
home  of  her  son,  Russell,  in  Chattanooga,  Oklahoma,  and  is 
buried  beside  her  husband  at  Navaho  where  he  had  died  July 
27,  1901. 

With  his  two  brothers  he  had  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade 
from  his  father  and  worked  in  his  father’s  shop  in  Washington. 
He  followed  by  a  year  or  two  his  father,  mother,  and  two 
brothers  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  in  1855  or  1856 ;  the  time 
is  dated  by  a  phrase  in  a  letter,  [They  went  to  Illinois]  “when 
Violet  was  a  baby.”  Violet  was  born  June  4,  1855,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  bought  a  farm  in  Illinois  close  to  those  of  his 
brothers,  and  .son  Ralph  was  born  here  December  15,  1857. 

The  Civil  War  brought  its  hardships  to  his  wife  and  six 
children.  Jerry,  idealistic  dreamer  that  he  was,  in  complete 
obedience  to  his  patriotic  convictions  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
family  duties,  marched  off  in  1862  to  join  Grant  on  the  way 
through  Tennessee  to  Vicksburg.  Eleanor,  with  Russell  a  babe 
in  arms,  had  somehow  to  manage  a  debt-ridden  farm  and  feed 
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JEREMIAH  BROWN  CHAPLIN  ELEANOR  (Withrow)  CHAPLIN 

Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Martha  ( Woosley )  Ball, 

Midpines,  California 


the  family.  She  had  to  get  along  with  the  work  of  fifteen-year 
old  son  Dick,  and  the  help  which  her  husband’s  brother  Bailey 
could  give.  Says  her  granddaughter :  “It  was  Eleanor’s  job  to 
organize,  to  execute,  to  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone.  She  was 
sick  much  of  the  time,  and  Russell,  a  nursing  babe,  was  ailing 
too.  Once  she  almost  lost  him,  but  she  never  gave  up,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  like  the  Spartan  she  was.”  Each  in  his  own  way  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Eleanor  brought  the  family  through  and  paid  off  the 
mortgage;  Jerry  earned  a  corporal’s  rating  for  taking  a  rifle 
pit  at  Vicksburg.  In  his  pension  application  in  1888  he  is  listed 
as  “Sergeant,  Co.  I,  94th  Ill.  Volunteer  Infantry.” 

Two  bits  of  inconclusive  evidence  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Jerry  Chaplin  branch  of  the  family  suggest  that  there  may 
have  been  some  truth  in  the  Brother  Bailey  Chaplin  tradition 
that  the  Chaplins  maintained  a  way  station  on  the  underground 
railway  for  slaves  escaping  to  Canada.  We  have  no  proof  of 
this  in  records  nor  from  the  lips  of  any  one  living  then.  That 
we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find ;  no  good  Christian,  especially 
one  with  a  deep-seated  and  inherited  conviction  of  sin,  would 
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ruin  the  force  of  his  personal  example  to  his  children  by  boast¬ 
ing  of  being  a  party  to  an  unlawful  act ;  either  by  boasting  to 
his  friends  and  buddies,  or  in  later  years  by  telling  exciting 
bedtime  stories  to  his  grandsons !  So  the  story  survives  in  the 
family  background,  but  the  facts  are  veiled  in  silence.  We  can 
therefore  only  tell  the  story  of  a  tradition  which  survived  into 
the  twentieth  century  in  both  the  two  widely  separated  families 
of  brothers  Bailey  and  Jerry.  This  is  what  we  get  from  the 
Jerry  Chaplin  branch.  Martha  (Woosley)  Ball  tells  it  as  she 
gathered  it  in  conversations  with  her  mother,  Violet  Woosley, 
Jerry’s  only  surviving  daughter: 

Mother  was  only  seven  years  old  when  Grandpa  went  to  war,  but  she 
told  me  she  was  afraid  to  go  from  home  to  the  Big  House  (Uncle  Bailey’s 
home)  because  there  were  so  many  bloodhounds  owned  by  Southern 
sympathizers.  She  had  heard  talk  of  their  fierceness  and  of  those  who 
had  been  apprehended  through  their  efforts. 

Another  indication  that  the  Chaplins  were  suspected  of  some  definite 
activity  against  the  Southern  cause  was  the  deep  animosity  which  Copper¬ 
heads  felt  toward  them.  Even  to  the  making  of  threats  to  burn  them  out. 
Mother  said  these  people  always  declared  that  they  would  attack  Dr. 
Minier’s  home  first,  then  Uncle  Bailey’s,  then  Grandfather’s.  All  probing 
on  my  part  as  to  why  these  families  were  so  hated  came  up  against  a 
stone  wall.  Mother  didn’t  seem  to  know. 

Shortly  after  1865  Jerry  sold  his  Tazewell  County  farm, 
lived  for  a  time  in  McLean  County,  then  moved  to  Eureka  in 
Woodford  County,  the  site  of  Eureka  Christian  College.  By 
this  move  he  hoped  that  his  growing  children  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  for  an  education  “under  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  church.”  At  the  instance  of  like-minded  friends, 
they  leased  a  large  house  and  “took  in”  boarders,  college-age 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  friends.  The  brunt  of  this  work 
also  fell  upon  Eleanor. 

Jerry’s  stern  notions  of  “proper  dress  for  women”  could 
not  fail  to  clash  with  collegiate  styles  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Heaven  only  knows  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  he  found  himself  on  a  southern  beach  in  1954!  We 
quote  again  from  granddaughter  Martha’s  reminiscences  of 
her  mother : 

There  was  a  battle  between  Jerry  and  Eleanor  over  her  countenancing 
[daughter]  Violet’s  frivolous  delight  in  pretty  clothing,  and  a  battle 
royal  over  a  chignon.  Grandmother  very  properly  believed  that  Violet 
would  be  more  conspicuous  as  a  freak  than  if  she  conformed  to  prevailing 
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fashion.  Grandfather  groaned,  even  wept.  Violet  was  instructed  to  be 
sweet  and  gentle  but  to  ignore  the  heroics.  He  accepted  Grandma’s  dictum 
but  he  never  approved. 

About  1874  the  family  moved  to  Minier,  Illinois.  In  that 
year  the  Minier  Christian  Church  was  organized  with  a  charter 
membership  of  seventeen.  At  their  first  meeting  Jeremiah  B. 
Chaplin  was  elected  one  of  their  two  elders.  Twenty  years  after 
Jerry  had  left  Illinois  and  this  church,  Brother  Bailey  was  still 
using  this  valued  title  in  addressing  letters  to  Brother  Jerry. 

In  1875,  the  year  when  Brother  James  McDermott  Chaplin 
moved  to  Kansas  from  Illinois,  Jerry  (with  his  son  Ralph  and 
son-in-law  Charles  Woosley)  was  running  a  drygoods  and 
grocery  store  in  Minier ;  so  recollects  Charles  S.  Chaplin,  a  son 
of  James  McDermott.  Like  many  other  merchants  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  he  had  loaded  up  heavily  on  merchandise  at 
inflated  prices  only  to  be  caught  in  the  depression  following 
and  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss ;  so  recollects  another  member  of  the 
family.  Sometime  before  1882  he  with  his  wife,  his  two  younger 
sons  Ralph  and  Russell,  and  the  Woosleys  moved  to  Nebraska. 
There  was  another  unsuccessful  business  venture  and  another 
farm  experience  in  Nebraska.  From  his  pension  application 
we  learn  that  in  1888  he  was  a  resident  of  Greenwood,  Cass 
County,  Nebraska,  where  his  son  Ralph  was  then  living;  in 
1889  in  Arapahoe,  Furnas  County,  Nebraska,  and  in  1900  in 
Columbus  where  daughter  Violet  Woosley  lived. 

Three  letters  of  his  have  been  preserved.  They  were  written 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1901  just  after  his  arrival  in  the 
dead  of  winter  at  his  son  Russell’s  “dug-out”  home  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Russell’s  house  was  20  x  14  x  7  &  8  feet  in  dimensions 
and  was  located  in  the  southwestern  hills  of  Oklahoma,  thirty- 
two  miles  by  wagon  road  from  the  railway  station  of  Mangum. 
These  letters  are  simple  in  their  pathos  and  yet  heart  warming 
in  their  evidences  of  a  great  sympathetic  spirit  accustomed  to 
sharing  with  others  of  greater  need  than  his  own.  In  these 
letters  he  faces  squarely,  at  79,  the  fact  of  a  dependent  old  age, 
still  with  courage  and  with  what  must  have  been,  the  habitual 
attitude  of  a  lifetime — to  do1  always  what  he  could  as.  best  he 
could.  In  these  letters  his  greatest  grief  is  that  he  can  only  send 
$20  (apparently  his  pension  voucher)  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  his  widowed  daughter  Violet  with  five  children  to  feed  and 
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clothe.  Not  one  of  his  children  was  financially  able  to  support 
him  completely,  but  all  were  loyal  to  their  responsibilities  to 
share  in  that  support.  Quotations  from  these  three  letters  re¬ 
veal  the  poignancy  of  his  dependent  situation  and  the  depth  of 
his  faith  in  a  protecting  Providence.  He  writes  to  widowed 
daughter,  Violet: 

I  will  tell  you  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  go  to  your  place.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Russell  wanting  to  know  why  I  was  talking  of  going  to  the 
poorhouse,  or  sponge  my  living  or  go  to  Soldiers’  Home.  The  truth  is  that 
one  of  these  places  was  inevitable.  You  and  yours  were  as  precious  to  me 
as  any  of  them  but  Russell  had  helped  me  to  come  here  and  had  offered 
me  a  home.  We  came  to  conclusion  that  you  were  in  greater  distress 
than  he  was  and  we  would  make  it  heavier. 

And  again: 

We  are  old  and  not  able  to  do  much  work,  but  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

On  April  3,  1901,  he  wrote: 

I  am  in  trouble  about  you  for  I  realize  you  must  be  in  want  when 
Grandpa  cannot  raise  enough  to  send  but  twenty  dollars  and  you  having 
so  much  to  do  and  not  enough  to  feed  the  children  with  a  piece  of  bread 
for  dinner,  the  clothing  getting  too  heavy  and  shoes  and  other  wants.  If 
I  had  been  there  you  would  not  long  about  fixing  the  shoes  and  whatever 
else  would  be  attended  to. 

We  are  going  to  send  our  voucher  tomorrow  and  I  hope  I  shall  give  you 
a  small  lift  in  about  fifteen  days.  But  I  cannot  say  certainly.  But  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can.  We  had  about  two  dollars  left  when  we  arrived  here. 
I  am  wearing  the  old  grays  patched  on  both  knees  and  mended  all  over. 
Look  up  and  remember  that  you  can  —  the  Father  of  Light.  Rest  upon 
Him.  Look  to  Him  for  help. 

He  died  that  summer,  July  27,  1901,  just  five  and  one-half 
months  after  he  had  taken  that  hard  two  and  one-half  day 
journey  by  rail  and  two-horse  wagon  to  his  son’s  home  at 
Navaho. 

After  his  death,  his  wife  returned  to  the  home  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  with  them  at  Columbus, 
Nebraska,  and  at  the  home  of  her  son  Russell  in  California 
and  Oklahoma.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  her  at  the  home  of 
Richard  Bailey,  III,  her  son  in  Illinois. 

In  final  summary  of  the  character  of  Jeremiah  Brown 
Chaplin,  nineteenth  century  version  of  the  old  school  of  ex¬ 
treme  Puritanism  who  resisted  all  frivolities  on  moral  grounds, 
we  quote  again  from  a  letter  of  his  granddaughter : 
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His  Puritanism  clung  to  him  throughout  his  life.  If  Mother  put  a  bit  of 
lace  upon  a  dress  for  me,  he  almost  wept  and  many  a  lecture  was  read  to 
my  brothers  when  he  caught  them  reading  Jules  Verne  and  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

To  me  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Chaplin  are  among  my  richest 
inheritances. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Rachel,  b.  Aug.  8,  1845,  Washington,  Pa.;  d.  Sept.  10, 
1864  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 

2.  Richard  Bailey,  b.  May  4,  1848,  at  Washington,  Pa.; 
m.  Caroline  Emily  Willcockson,  Oct.  20  (21  ?),  1872  at 
Taylorville,  Ill.  She  was  from  Fonda,  Iowa. 

3.  John  Withrow,  b.  May  21,  1850;  died  in  Pennsylvania. 

4.  John,  b.  May  5,  1852,  in  Washington,  Pa.;  d.  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

5.  Violet  Sample,  b.  June  4,  1855,  in  Washington,  Penn.; 
m.  Dec.  19,  1872  Charles  Alexander  Woosley  by  R. 
Bailey  Chaplin,  Jr.,  in  Eureka,  Ill.;  he  died  Aug.  30, 
1898,  Columbus,  Neb.;  she  died  Oct.  8,  1950  at  Mari¬ 
posa,  Calif.,  bur.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Her  children  (surname  Woosley)  : 

a.  Maude,  b.  Oct.  3,  1873,  at  Eureka,  Ill.;  unm.,  living 
at  Mariposa,  California  with  her  two  brothers. 

b.  Kate,  b.  Jan.  9,  1876  at  Minier,  Ill. ;  d.  April  13,  1885. 

c.  Charles  W.,  b.  Aug.  19,  1882  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  m. 
about  1907  Amanda  Glanders,  of  Norfolk,  Neb.,  b. 
in  Germany,  Mar.  21,  1882,  d.  in  1945;  he  is  living 
in  Mariposa,  Calif.  No  children. 

d.  Webster,  b.  Mar.  6,  1884,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  d.  in 
infancy. 

e.  Clyde  A.,  b.  Jan.  18,  1886,  in  Omaha,  Neb.;  living 
in  Mariposa,  Calif.,  unm. 

f.  Violet,  b.  Jan.  28,  1888,  in  Greenwood,  Neb. ;  m. 
Samuel  Chinn  in  Hollywood,  Oct.,  1915;  she  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  May, 
1952.  Children  (surname  Chinn)  : 

1)  Richard  Samuel,  b.  July  28,  1918;  fought  in  the 
European  Sector  in  World  War  II,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  for  saving  a  comrade’s  life;  now 
a  captain  in  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department. 
He  married  Nov.  8,  1941,  Evelyn  Ruth  Carr. 
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They  have  two  children:  1)  Dennis  Richard,  b. 
Aug.  9,  1944  and  2)  Kathleen  Diane,  b.  Jan.  17, 
1949.  They  live  at  1517  Fair  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

2)  Violet  Marcella,  b.  Feb.  10,  1921;  m.  Frank 
Leon  Valenzuela,  Nov.  20,  1941,  who  served  in 
World  War  II  in  a  medical  unit,  now  works  in 
an  airplane  factory.  She  served  as  a  Spar  in 
World  War  II.  They  have  four  children:  1) 
Ronald  Leon,  b.  Oct.  27,  1946,  2)  Shirley  Ann, 
b.  Jan.  28,  1948;  twins  b.  Dec.  20,  1951,  Larry 
Dean  and  Linda  Jean.  They  live  in  Venice,  Calif. 

g.  Martha  Jane,  b.  Mar.  19,  1893,  at  Columbus,  Neb.; 
m.  William  D.  Ball,  July  2,  1919  in  Roswell,  New 
Mexico.  They  met  at  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  where  both  were  students.  Martha  Woosley 
is  one  of  our  two  modern  Chaplin  women  who  was 
discerning  enough  to  select  a  husband  who  has 
been  written  up  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  He  was 
also  written  up  in  Who's  Who  in  The  West.  From 
family  records  we  get  this  information  about  Wil¬ 
liam  Ball :  He  was  born  August  18,  1885  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  son  of  William  and  Jeanette  Juliet  (San- 
guinette)  Ball.  He  has  both  an  A.B.  (1907)  and  an 
M.A.  (1908)  from  Denver  University  and  did  spe¬ 
cial  work  at  University  of  Southern  California  in 
1918.  He  has  contributed  short  stories  and  many 
articles  on  aviation,  hunting,  farming  to  current 
magazines,  “tie  is  also  author  of  several  motion 
pictures.  He  was  President  of  Palmer’s  Institute 
of  Authorship  in  Hollywood  and  was  editor  of  a 
writers’  trade  paper,  '‘Writers,  Markets  and 
Methods,”  the  only  “slick”  in  its  field.  His  editorials 
were  a  notable  feature  of  the  magazine  and  gave  to 
it  an  inspirational  and  literary  quality.  Many  grate¬ 
ful  readers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  help  they  had  received  from  its  pages.  In  1924 
he  published  “Fundamentals  of  Creative  Writing.” 
During  the  years  when  the  moving  picture  studios 
were  so  often  accused  of  plagiarism,  he  acted  as  an 
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expert  in  this  field,  and  several  stars  of  twenty 
years  ago  have  him  to  thank  for  saving  them  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars. 

In  1929  Martha  Ball  published  a  children's  book, 
“designed  to  induce  children  to  eat  their  vegetables." 
It  was  called  “Timothy  Crunchit,  The  Calico 
Bunny";  sounds  intriguing!  Of  this  a  trade  edition 
and  a  supplementary  reader  for  second  and  third 
grades  were  published.  The  publishers  cried  for 
more  but  there  have  been  as  yet  no  others. 

Children  (surname  Ball)  : 

1)  William  David,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  15,  1922;  sergeant, 
U.S.  Marines;  in  1942  at  Guadalcanal;  in  New 
Zealand  for  many  months;  disappeared  Nov.  20, 
1943  at  Tarawa. 

2)  Martha  Jane,  b.  Aug.  30,  1923,  m.  James  Blaine 
Stevens,  Dec.  25,  1941 ;  living  at  Midpines,  Calif. 
She  had  a  career  opening  up  as  a  professional 
ballet  and  toe  dancer.  She  had  danced  in  the 
light  opera  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
and  was  ready  to  go  on  tour  to  New  York  as 
understudy  to  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the 
company,  when  her  husband  returned  from  serv¬ 
ice  in  France  and  her  career  as  a  dancer  ended. 
He  was  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Paratroopers, 
had  been  in  Europe  two  years,  and  had  taken 
part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  where  para¬ 
troopers  played  so  important  a  part.  Children 
(surname  Stevens)  : 

a)  Martha  Jane  (“Marti"),  b.  June  20,  1946  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

b)  James  Blaine,  Jr.,  b.  June  14,  1948  at  Yo¬ 
semite  National  Park. 

c)  Rose  Marie,  b.  Feb.  28,  1952,  at  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

d)  Kenneth  Brian,  b.  Nov.  14,  1954,  at  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

6.  Ralph,  b.  Dec.  15,  1857  in  Tazewell  County,  Ill. ;  m.  Dec. 
31,  1884  (Jan.  1,  1885?)  at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Rina  Marie 
Moore  of  London,  Ky. ;  d.  Feb.  12,  1928  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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7.  Joseph  Wilson,  b.  Oct.  27,  1859  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. ; 
d.  Oct.  12,  1865;  bur.  in  what  is  now  Glenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 

8.  Russell  Errett,  b.  Feb.  17,  1862,  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. ; 
m.  Tula  Rose  Auten  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  26  (6?), 
1883;  d.  Jan.  14,  1951  at  Puente,  Calif.,  and  bur.  at 
Pomona,  Calif. 

REFERENCES: 

Family  records  and  letters. 


RICHARD  BAILEY  CHAPLIN,  III 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 
1848  —  1922 

Richard  Bailey  Chaplin,  III,  eighth  generation  from  the 
founder  in  America,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jeremiah  Brown  and 
Eleanor  (Withrow)  Chaplin  and  was  born  May  4,  1848,  at 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  At  fourteen,  on  the  farm  in  Illinois 
he  became  the  man  of  the  family  upon  whom  rested  much  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  farm  work  while  father  was  away  fighting 
in  the  War  between  the  States.  He  met  his  wife  while  they 
were  both  attending  Eureka  College.  She  was  Caroline  Emily 
Willcockson,  daughter  of  William  and  Caroline  (Spears) 
Willcockson,  born  in  1847  near  Galena,  Illinois.  They  were 
married  October  20,  1872,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hewett,  near  Taylorville,  Illinois.  They  both  died  at  Taylor- 
ville,  he  December  22,  1922,  she  January  22,  1932.  Both  are 
buried  at  Taylorville. 

He  was  the  only  member  of  this  westward  wandering 
branch  of  the  Asa  Chaplin  Family  to  resist  the  further  lure  of 
the  west.  He  and  his  family  lived  and  died  in  Illinois;  all  his 
living  descendants  are  still  there.  He  was  the  student  of  his 
father’s  family.  Uncle  Bailey  writing  to  Brother  Jere  from 
Berkeley,  California,  August,  1898,  likens  his  own  grandson’s 
habits  of  study  to  those  of  Richard  in  these  words,  “Bertie 
goes  to  High  School  and  is  like  Richard;  doesn’t  appear  to 
study  much,  but  gets  along  well  with  his  studies.”  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Eureka  College  and  made  teaching  his  profession. 
His  wife  was  also  a  graduate  of  Eureka  and  a  teacher.  He 
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taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  McLean  County,  and  for 
twenty-six  years  in  Christian  County. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Mary  Eleanor,  b.  Sept.  7,  1878,  at  Arrowsmith,  McLean 
Co.,  Ill. ;  m.  Robert  Madison  Curvey,  Dec.  27,  1894,  at 
Taylorville,  Ill. ;  he  died  in  1940,  having  been  a  railroad 
man  stationed  in  one  place  for  35  years,  in  Granite  City, 
Ill.  She  was  a  teacher  for  ten  years,  herself  a  graduate 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  Ill. ;  she  now  lives  with 
a  daughter,  Edith  Fink.  Her  children  (surname) 
Curvey) : 

a.  Edith,  b.  Oct.  8,  1896,  in  Morrisonville,  Christian 
Co.;  m.  William  Fink;  no  children;  living  803  Park 
Drive,  Alton,  Ill. 

b.  Vera  Bernice,  b.  Feb.  13,  1898,  at  Morrisonville. 

c.  Mary  Evelyn,  b.  Aug.  18,  1903,  at  Alton,  Ill.;  m. 
Joseph  Schaller;  one  son,  Richard,  b.  Chicago,  Dec. 
1,  1923.  Of  this  son  we  have  the  following  history: 
He  attended  Alton  Public  Schools  and  graduated 
from  Alton  High  School,  June  13,  1941.  He  entered 
Illinois  University,  September,  1941.  He  entered 
into  Service  April  7,  1943,  and  left  the  United  States 
for  England,  September  29,  1944.  He  was  a  Flash 
Ranging  Observer.  Battles  and  campaigns,  Ar¬ 
dennes,  Rhineland,  and  Central  Europe.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1945,  he  left  Munich,  Germany,  for  Sherven- 
ham,  England,  to  attend  Shervenham  American  Uni¬ 
versity  there.  He  returned  January  17,  1946,  and 
was  separated  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  January 
23,  1946,  with  three  battle  stars.  He  re-entered  Ill¬ 
inois  University  in  February,  1946,  and  served  as  a 
Boys’  Counselor  for  two  years.  February  15,  1948, 
he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Science.  In  September  of  1948  he 
led  a  group  of  students  sponsored  by  the  American 
Hostels  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  on  a  bicycle  tour  of 
Europe.  The  previous  summer  he  had  led  a  similar 
group  in  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  He  returned  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  where  he  was  an  instructor 
and  received  his  Master’s  Degree  June  18,  1950.  He 
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JESSE  LEROY  CHAPLIN 
and  Sisters  IRENE  and  HARRIET  CHAPLIN 
and  MARY  E.  (CHAPLIN)  CURVE Y 
Ninth  generation  in  Illinois 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Edith  Fink,  Alton,  Illinois 

is  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity.  He 
married  December  26,  1951,  Jean  Cole  of  Chicago; 
they  have  one  son,  Richard  Kurt,  born  November  2, 
1953. 

d.  Vernon  Barrett,  b.  Dec.  28,  1905,  at  Alton;  m.  Nov. 
14,  1927,  Alvera  Worothy;  d.  of  tuberculosis,  March 
14,  1949.  Their  children  are  (surname  Curvey)  : 

1)  Thomas  Owen,  b.  Oct.  13,  1934;  U.  S.  Army  Jan. 
8,  1954. 

2)  Perry,  b.  June  28,  1937 ;  high  school,  Alton,  Ill. 

3)  Sally,  b.  Nov.  16,  1937 ;  junior  high,  Alton,  Ill. 

4)  William  Vernal,  b.  Dec.  3,  1944;  grade  school. 

e.  Carmen  Beatrice,  b.  May  30,  1908,  at  Alton;  m.  1) 
Lloyd  M.  Geeres,  attorney  at  law;  m.  2)  Harry 
Sterns  who  is  in  the  coffee  business  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

f.  Dorothy  Dell,  b.  Sept.  14,  1910;  m.  Charles  Hacke, 
Feb.  4,  1936;  has  two  children,  Charles  Michael,  b. 
April  23, 1945,  and  Gregory  Arthur,  b.  Dec.  21,  1946. 
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g.  Homer  Madison,  b.  July  12,  1913,  at  Alton;  m.  Sept. 
1935,  Louise  Hamburg;  no  children;  three  years  in 
the  Navy  overseas  in  World  War  II;  lives  in  Alton, 
and  works  for  the  Illinois  Glass  Works. 

h.  Robert  William,  b.  July  16,  1916,  at  Alton;  m.  Oct. 
14,  1937,  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Dorothy  Closterman; 
has  two  children,  Phyllis  May,  b.  Aug.  11,  1937,  and 
Mary  Gale,  b.  March  6,  1942.  He  also  lives  in  Alton 
and  works  for  the  Illinois  Glass  Works. 

2.  Jesse  Leroy,  b.  Sept.  27,  1875,  at  Arrowsmith;  m.  Oct. 
23,  1900,  at  Fonda,  Iowa,  Anne  Witcraft;  lived  at  Alton 
until  Feb.,  1953;  he  lived  for  a  time  with  his  daughter, 
then  with  his  sisters  at  Taylorville  where  he  died,  Feb. 
18,  1954.  His  daughter  Lela  married  Floyd  Wright  of 
Brighton,  Ill. ;  they  have  an  adopted  son,  Robert. 

3.  Irene,  b.  Jan.  18,  1877,  at  Arrowsmith ;  unmarried ;  lives 
at  Taylorville,  Ill. 

4.  Harriet  (Hattie)  Emily,  b.  Jan.  22,  1885,  at  Clarksdale, 
Christian  County,  Ill.;  unmarried;  a  nurse;  lives  at 
Taylorville,  Ill. 


RALPH  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 
1857  —  1928 

Ralph  Chaplin,  eighth  generation  from  Hugh  Chaplin,  the 
Founder,  was  born  December  15,  1857,  at  Mackinaw,  Tazewell 
County,  Illinois,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Brown  and  Eleanor 
(Withrow)  Chaplin.  When  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  twenty,  he 
assisted  his  father  in  a  post-Civil  War  dry  goods  and  grocery 
store  venture  at  Minier,  Illinois.  Later  he  went  with  them  to 
Nebraska  in  the  eighties. 

December  31,  1884  (or  Jan.  1,  1885),  he  married  at 
Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  Rina  Marie  Moore,  daughter  of  John 
Campbell  and  Rina  Moore,  of  London,  Kentucky,  where  she 
was  born  August  25,  1864.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  a 
school  teacher  with  a  good  musical  education.  Many  neighbors 
consulted  her  on  vocational  and  psychological  problems  of  their 
children.  She  died  February  3  (or  4),  1901,  in  Arkansas 
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RALPH  CHAPLIN 

eighth  generation 

Courtesy  of  Mabel  Ribelin 
Tucson,  Arizona 


City,  Kansas,  “when  the  winter  snows  were  on  the  ground”  is 
all  her  little  seven-year  old  daughter  could  remember. 

On  October  7,  1903,  he  married  2)  Edith  Mary  Robinson  at 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  She  was  a  graduate 
nurse  in  charge  of  hospitals  at  the  Indian  Reservation  with 
headquarters  at  Phoenix.  She  was  born  in  London,  England, 
February  8,  1859,  came  to  Canada  when  a  small  girl,  was 
adopted  and  reared  by  Mrs.  Wilton,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Edith  became  a  grad¬ 
uate  nurse  from  this  institution.  She  died  at  Walnut  Creek, 
California,  June  2,  1926. 

Ralph  spent  from  1885-1891  in  Nebraska;  his  two  eldest 
daughters  were  born  at  Arapahoe  and  the  eldest  son  at  Sterling, 
Nebraska.  The  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  Kansas;  a  second 
son  was  born  in  Minto  in  1892,  another  daughter  in  Winfield 
in  1894.  His  wife  died  in  1901  at  Arkansas  City,  Kansas.  After 
her  death  he  moved  with  his  motherless  children  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  having  just  received  an  appointment  as  Supervisor  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Indian  School.  Rose,  the  eldest,  wrote  from 
Phoenix  to  her  grandfather  in  Navaho  and  is  quoted  by  him  as 
saying  that  she  was  rejoiced  at  their  nice  new  home  and  large 
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orange  orchard  where  she  stood  under  the  trees  and  ate  all  she 
wanted,  and  that  Pearl  was  attending  school  at  Osborne  Gram¬ 
mar  School  two  miles  from  the  reservation.  In  May,  1901, 
Uncle  Bailey  sent  Ralph  300  orange  trees  from  Lamanda  Park, 
California.  These  must  have  been  for  the  grove  which  a  son 
recalls  he  planted  on  a  five-acre  spot  now  extremely  valuable 
as  one  ot  the  “swank”  residential  areas  of  Phoenix.  However 
he  did  not  remain  in  Arizona  to  see  it  become  valuable  city 
property. 

In  1903  he  moved  to  California,  buying  a  home  at  Laton, 
near  Fresno,  surrounded  by  three  acres  of  fruit  trees.  The  next 
ten  years  were  difficult  years.  Farming  was  his  interest. 
Buying  a  farm  in  California  seemed  out  of  the  question  finan¬ 
cially.  Work  as  a  farm  hand  was  hard,  and  at  a  “dollar  a  day 
and  keep”  was  scarcely  remunerative  enough  to  sustain  a 
family,  even  with  the  dollar  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
it  is  today.  Supervisory  farm  jobs  were  hard  to  come  by!  The 
children  were  from  time  to  time  with  relatives  and  friends  in 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Pomona,  for  schooling,  while  Ralph 
moved  from  place  to  place  as  jobs  appeared.  There  were  two 
years  on  the  desert  in  Imperial  Valley  as  a  Zanjero  for  one  of 
the  water  companies.  For  four  months  after  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  Ralph  worked  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  “foreman  over  gangs  of  men  cleaning  up  debris, 
making  more  money  than  he  ever  had  before  or  since.” 

For  four  years  he  lived  at  Porterville  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  running  a  feed  yard  and  livery  stable.  Ralph  was  happy 
in  this,  for  he  loved  horses.  Then  he  became  a  ranch  foreman 
for  his  cousin  Frank  on  Grisly  Island  in  Solano  County.  The 
family  lived  meantime  in  Berkeley  and  finally  at  Walnut  Creek 
just  over  the  hills  from  Oakland  and  Berkeley.  Here  his  wife 
died  in  1926.  He  spent  his  last  days  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  where 
he  died  February  12,  1928,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mabel 
(Chaplin)  Ribelin.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Walnut 
Creek. 

A  quiet,  quizzical,  infectious,  and  tolerant  sense  of  humor 
and  an  absolute  honesty  carried  this  son  of  a  rigid  Puritan 
father  through  life’s  ups  and  downs,  of  which  many  were 
downs,  with  serenity.  No  better  summary  of  his  life  and 
character  can  be  given  than  in  these  words  of  his  son :  “As 
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for  Dad,  he  was  probably  the  greatest  optimist  the  world  has 
ever  known.  He  had  a  great  influence  for  good  on  people.  He 
was  at  heart  a  farmer.  He  loved  the  soil.  Although  he  oper¬ 
ated  in  several  types  of  business  in  his  lifetime,  he  always  came 
back  to  farming.  His  friends  and  neighbors  many  times  tried 
to  induce  him  to  run  for  public  office,  but  the  idea  had  no 
attraction  for  him.” 

His  children  are : 

1.  Rose  Estelle,  b.  Sept.  27,  1885,  at  Arapahoe,  Neb. ;  m.  in 
the  fall  of  1909  in  Porterville,  Calif.,  Franklin  Gregory 
Beylick,  b.  July  4,  1880,  in  New  York  City.  She  was  a 
graduate  nurse  from  the  Pueblo,  Colorado  Hospital 
training  school  and  had  been  in  social  demand  during 
her  training  for  her  recitals  in  “elocution”  and  in  song; 
she  died  March  4,  1932,  and  is  buried  in  Rosemead 
Cemetery,  near  Whittier,  California.  Beylick  was  a 
brilliant  and  temperamental  chemist  interested  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  development  of  pectin.  He  is  a  Spanish- 
American  War  Veteran.  Their  children,  (surname  Bey¬ 
lick)  are: 

a.  Genevieve,  b.  Sept.  5,  1910,  at  Porterville,  Calif. 

b.  John  Ralph,  b.  Dec.  28,  1911,  at  Porterville,  operates 
and  owns  a  well-drilling  business  at  Whittier. 

c.  Sherman  Gregory,  b.  Feb.  17,  1913,  at  Prescott, 
Arizona.  “Salvage  Engineer”  at  La  Habra,  Calif. 

d.  Virginia  Rose,  b.  May  31,  1915,  at  Prescott;  m.  A1 
Pearson ;  living  at  El  Monte,  Calif.  One  son. 

e.  Franklin  Paul,  b.  Oct.  16,  1919,  at  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz. ;  living  1951  at  Mariposa,  Calif. ;  operates  a 
poultry  farm  and  is  a  State  Milk  Inspector. 

f.  Calvin  Mark,  b.  Jan.  16,  1924,  at  Whittier,  Calif. 
Experimental  technician  on  rocket  propulsion  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

2.  Pearl,  b.  July  21,  1889  (or  1887),  at  Arapahoe,  Neb. ;  d. 
Nov.  5,  1905,  at  Imperial,  Calif.,  and  is  buried  there. 

3.  Ralph  Evan,  b.  Aug.  26,  1890,  at  Sterling,  Neb. ;  m. 
July  2,  1921,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dorothy  June  Cole. 

4.  Claude  Moore,  b.  Nov.  16,  1892,  at  Minto,  Kan. ;  m.  July 
19,  1919,  Elizabeth  Walton  at  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
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MABEL  (CHAPLIN)  RIBELIN 

in  uniform  of  nurse  in  World  War  I.  Nurses  then  were  given 
no  ranking  titles  but  had  most  of  the  privileges  of  officers. 
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5.  Mabel  Eleanor,  b.  Nov.  30,  1894,  at  Winfield,  Kansas; 
m.  Wilber  David  Ribelin,  July  5,  1927,  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  They  have  no  children. 

Mabel  tells  this  story  on  herself,  a  timid  country- 
reared  girl  trying  to  get  a  job  in  the  “big  city.”  It  is 
worth  re-telling  for  the  sake  of  future  aspiring  adoles¬ 
cent  Chaplins: 

From  her  small  wage  while  working  for  a  few  months 
at  the  isolated  ranch  home  of  her  cousin,  Frank,  on 
Grisly  Island,  she  saved  enough  money  to  take  her  to 
San  Francisco  and  to  keep  her  for  three  months  in  the 
fall  of  1913.  Here  she  applied  unsuccessfully  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals  for  nurse’s  training.  Too  young!  was 
the  regularly  repeated  verdict.  Come  back  in  two  years ! 
A  Nurse  living  at  Aunt  Kate  Robinson’s  saw  her  crying 
after  one  of  these  rejections,  and  said,  “No  wonder  they 
won’t  take  you ;  you  dress  like  a  school  girl !”  She  helped 
select  a  tailored  suit,  and  a  sailor  hat  with  veil:  “Tell 
them  your  mother  was  an  efficient  nurse,  and  that  you 
know  how  to  make  a  hospital  bed,  give  baths,  take 
temperatures,  serve  trays.  Now,  go  out  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Hospital  and  apply.”  “Two  days  later  I  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.  I  felt  I  was 
on  my  way  to  a  good  future.” 

The  World  War  I  records  of  Mabel  and  her  husband  are 
interesting  and  are  given  here  in  part : 

As  a  Registered  Nurse,  graduate  Oct.  6,  1917  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Hospital,  she  was  working  in  the  Ray  region  when  she 
was  accepted  as  a  volunteer  nurse  for  overseas  service  in  San 
Francisco  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  47.  At  twenty-three  she  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  group. 

While  waiting  overseas  transportation  at  the  Holley  Hotel, 
New  York,  they  were  issued  their  uniforms.  Here  is  their  general 
reaction  to  these  uniforms  in  Mabel’s  words: 

“To  say  we  were  shocked  was  putting  it  mildly.  We  had 
expected  smart  tailored  suits  with  a  slight  military  air.  Instead 
the  skirts  were  to  our  ankles  and  the  jackets  did  not  fit.  Our 
bright  yellow  shoes  made  our  feet  look  twice  their  size.  We  soon 
fixed  them  with  dark  brown  polish.  However  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  about  our  dark  blue,  broad-brimmed  Quaker-like 
hats.” 

The  start  overseas  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  she  also  describes:  “A 
day  or  two  later  we  were  taken  to  our  ship  about  five  p.m.  We 
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weie  quiet  but  very  excited  inside.  We  walked  the  deck  wonder¬ 
ing  what  we  were  waiting  for.  First  gong  rang  for  dinner. 
When  we  came  up  from  the  dining  room,  we  found  all  doors 
opening  on  deck  locked,  all  port  holes  closed  and  covered  with 
black-out  curtains.  Were  ordered  to  our  staterooms  at  nine 
o  clock;  lights  out  at  ten.  Security  measure;  no  enemy  aboard 
could  signal  ashore  .  .  . 

We  saw  no  U  Boats,  but  had  to  drill  and  find  positions  for 
our  life  boats.  We  had  a  calm  and  pleasant  trip  .  .  . 

“Aug.  6,  1918,  U.S.A.  Hospital  Train  No.  61  A.E.F.,  R.  N. 
Mabel  E.  Chaplin  reported  for  duty  this  date  with  U.S.A. 
Hospital  Train  No.  61.” 

The  next  items  in  her  service  record  are  dated  April, 
1919,  and  June  3,  1919.  They  tell  of  her  return  to  the 
U.  S.  on  the  USS  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria  and  her 
discharge  from  active  duty.  This  did  not  end  her  period 
of  service ;  the  next  few  years  she  spent  in  government 
hospitals  and  recuperation  centers  fighting  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  she  had  contracted  in  France.  Finally  she  was 
pronounced  an  arrested  case,  and  was  retired  on  pension 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  dry  climate,  such  as 
Arizona. 

On  July  5,  1927,  she  married  Wilber  D.  Ribelin,  whom 
she  had  met  as  a  fellow  sufferer  in  some  one  of  the 
government  institutions  they  had  been  in.  He  also  had 
contracted  tuberculosis  in  France  which  had  developed 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  A  youth  of  six¬ 
teen  he  had  enlisted  in  1917  and  had  served  in  France 
two  years.  When  discharged,  a  battle  worn  veteran  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  received  a  Victory  Medal  with 
the  following  battle  clasp:  “Somme  Offensive,  St. 
Mihiel  Offensive,  Meuse  -  Argonne,  and  Defensive 
Sector.” 

After  his  discharge  May  26,  1919,  he  was  hospitalized 
for  two  years  and  made  an  excellent  recovery.  As  an 
arrested  case  he  too  was  pensioned  and  sentenced  to  life 
in  a  dry  country.  He  took  G.  I.  training  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  He  has  been  teaching  history  in  the  Tucson  High 
School  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  Together  these 
two  have  battled  out  to  victory  their  arrested  cases  of 
1-  tuberculosis  following  their  two  years  of  grilling  service 
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in  France.  They  live  at  2250  E.  Eighth  St.,  Tucson.  The 
last  word :  he  died  suddenly  March  20,  1955. 


RALPH  EVAN  CHAPLIN 

Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1890  — 

Ralph  Evan  Chaplin  was  born  August  26,  1890,  at  Sterling, 
Nebraska,  son  of  Ralph  and  Rina  (Moore)  Chaplin.  He  was 
the  third  child  in  the  group  of  five  motherless  children  whom 
Ralph  Chaplin,  Senior,  took  with  him  in  1901  to  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  something  over  two  years  later  to  Laton,  California, 
near  Fresno. 

At  Phoenix  he  and  his  brother  Claude  attended  the  Osborne 
Grade  School  doing  chores  meanwhile  for  their  room  and 
board.  He  finished  grammar  school  at  Laton,  California.  As 
a  boy  he  was  a  great  reader,  so  much  so  that  he  was  given  the 
nickname  of  “old  man.”  It  is  told  of  him  that  the  summer 
following  his  graduation  from  grammar  school  he  became 
fascinated  by  the  teletype  writer  in  the  railroad  office.  He 
“hung  around”  so  much  that  the  station  master  said,  “It  was 
easier  to  put  him  to  work  than  to  chase  him  home.”  That  fall 
he  went  to  Fresno  to  work  in  an  automobile  agency  and  garage. 
Here  he  became  an  expert  mechanic. 

From  here  on  he  was  on  his  own,  his  father  having  moved 
first  to  Porterville,  then  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region.  In 
1916  he  enlisted  in  the  IJ.  S.  Army,  and  served  four  years  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  Aviation  Section.  From  an  article  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  March  12,  1918,  we  get  this  item : 
“He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  to  have 
piloted  an  aeroplane  across  the  Panama  Canal,  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan  in  the  Canal  Zone.” 

After  separation  from  the  army,  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  Here  on  July  2,  1921,  he  married 
Dorothy  June  Cole,  daughter  of  Elmer  Alan  and  Effie  May 
Cole.  She  was  born  July  27,  1902,  in  Loveland,  Colorado.  They 
spent  the  years  from  1925  to  1928  in  Havana,  Cuba,  then  moved 
to  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1932  they  transferred  to 
Mexico  City.  He  is  now  General  Distributor  for  Philco  Appli- 
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ances  in  Mexico.  He  is  considered  an  outstandingly  successful 
business  man. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Ralph  Cole,  b.  Dec.  24,  1923,  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  From 
the  age  of  twelve  he  attended  three  military  schools,  all 
recognized  ROTC  schools.  In  the  summer  of  1943  he 
took  basic  army  training  and  then  was  assigned  to  one 
year’s  training  as  an  Aviation  Cadet.  October  2,  1944, 
he  was  commissioned  a  Flight  Officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Force.  Overseas  on  May  14,  1945,  he 
received  his  Second  Lieutenant’s  Commission;  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  active  duty  till  March  5,  1946.  He  remains  in 
the  inactive  reserves  of  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Force. 

In  High  School  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
class  of  1950,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration.  He  is  active  with  his  younger 
brother  in  his  father’s  business  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

2.  Russell  Evan,  b.  Dec.  11,  1927,  at  Havana,  Cuba. 


CLAUDE  MOORE  CHAPLIN 
Ninth  Generation  in  America 
1892  — 

Claude  Moore  Chaplin,  youngest  son  of  Ralph  and  Rina 
(Moore)  Chaplin,  was  born  November  16,  1892,  in  Minto, 
Kansas.  He  attended  elementary  schools  in  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas;  Osborne  School  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  at  Laton, 
California;  high  school  at  Laton  and  Porterville.  He  made  his 
own  way  through  high  school  by  working  after  school  hours. 
At  Porterville  he  worked  on  the  town  newspaper.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1919, 
majoring  in  journalism. 

He  married  July  19,  1919,  at  Walnut  Creek,  California, 
Elizabeth  Walton,  daughter  of  Francis  Marion  and  Anna 
(Simpson)  Walton.  She  was  born  September  7,  1892,  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  She  attended  Cornell  University  but  left 
before  graduation.  She  travelled  in  Europe  between  high 
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school  and  college  and  made  a  serious  study  of  music  in  the 
same  period.  They  live  at  15  Moss  Avenue,  Oakland,  California. 

His  military  service  in  World  War  I,  was  from  September, 
1917,  to  January,  1919.  He  was  located  at  First  Aviation  In¬ 
struction  Center  at  Tours,  France.  He  was  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Service  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  pilot, 
observer,  gunner,  instructor  in  ground  range  air  gunnery. 

Without  any  previous  experience  whatsoever,  he  built, 
maintained  and  operated  the  first  aerial  gunnery  range  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  AEF  in  France.  All  subsequent  ground  ranges 
built  were  patterned  on  his  plan;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
was  called  in  to  advise  on  the  general  development  of  ground 
aerial  gunnery  ranges. 

His  business  for  many  years  has  been  owner  and  publisher 
of  trade  journals.  At  first  it  was  a  mining  journal;;  more 
recently  it  has  been  “Western  Tobacconist,”  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco.  The  other,  “Western  Confectioner,” 
has  its  offices  in  Los  Angeles.  His  San  Francisco  office  is  at 
251  Kearny  Street. 

He  has  but  one  child : 

Elizabeth  Anne,  b.  April  14,  1930,  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  She  married  Sept.  2,  1951,  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
John  Emerson  Keith,  great  grandson  of  William  Keith, 
famous  California  painter.  She  graduated  from  Pied¬ 
mont  High  School,  Oakland,  in  January,  1948,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  art  award  for  that  year.  She  graduated  from 
California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  in  June, 
1951.  Her  husband  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Together  they  are  teaching  in  Fresno, 
California,  and  fighting  a  crippling  attack  of  polio 
which  has  handicapped  John  since  the  fall  of  1953. 


RUSSELL  ERRETT  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 
1862  —  1951 

Russell  Errett  Chaplin,  born  February  17, 1862,  in  Tazewell 
County,  Illinois,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Jeremiah  Brown 
and  Eleanor  (Withrow)  Chaplin.  He  was  named  for  the  well 
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known  Christian  Church  leader,  Isaac  Errett,  then  active  as 
both  publisher  and  evangelist  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  to 
which  church  Russell’s  father  gave  his  life-long  devotion.  He 
went  west  to  Nebraska  before  1882,  either  with  his  parents  or 
with  his  sister  Violet  Woosley’s  family.  We  have  the  record  of 
his  marriage  on  December  26,  1883,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  His 
sister,  Violet,  was  then  living  in  Lincoln.  His  wife,  Tula  Rose 
Auten,  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Alice  (Smith)  Auten, 
and  was  born  September  3,  1864,  in  Lincoln,  Illinois.  He 
farmed  later  in  Ravenna  and  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  1901 
he  was  living  on  a  farm  near  Navaho,  Oklahoma,  with  only  a 
dug-out  20  x  14  x  7  feet  for  a  house  to  shelter  him  and  his  wife 
and  to  share  with  Dad  and  Mother.  Then  to  California.  After 
a  few  years  there  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  homesteaded 
land  at  or  near  Chattanooga.  Returning  to  California  he  set¬ 
tled  on  a  small  farm  on  the  edge  of  Pomona  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  Here  his  wife  died  Dec.  2,  1944.  He  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Puente,  California,  January  14,  1951,  and  is  buried 
beside  his  wife  in  Pomona  Cemetery,  Pomona,  California.  They 
had  no  children. 

Without  children  of  their  own  to  care  for  they  had  given 
from  time  to  time  throughout  their  lives,  as  the  need  arose,  to 
others  in  the  family.  They  had  cared  for  his  father  and  mother 
in  their  last  days  in  Oklahoma;  they  cared  two  years  for 
Brother  Ralph’s  daughter  Pearl,  ill  with  tuberculosis,  in  order 
that  the  older  daughter  Rose  might  attend  nursing  school ;  they 
had  cared  for  Ralph’s  youngest  daughter  Mabel  while  her 
father  was  working  in  places  remote  from  schools  in  order 
that  she  might  attend  school.  Not  too  many  childless  couples 
will  do  all  this!  From  a  letter  by  his  niece,  Mabel  (Chaplin) 
Ribelin,  written  February  28,  1951,  we  quote:  “Russell  was 
never  the  same  after  his  wife  died.  He  was  always  saying  ‘I 

am  just  waiting  for  the  Lord.’  They  were  a  fine  Christian 
couple.” 


Chapter  XVI 


james  McDermott  chaplin 

Seventh  Generation  in  America 

1827  — 1891 

and  His  Descendants 


JAMES  McDERMOTT  CHAPLIN,  youngest  son  of  Richard 
Bailey,  Senior,  and  Sophia  (Brown)  Chaplin  was  born  in 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  4,  1827.  He  was  named 
for  a  friend  of  the  family,  presumably  a  friend  in  the  church. 
This  may  have  been  the  friend,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1816 
persuaded  his  father  not  to  cross  the  Ohio  without  resting  his 
horses,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  wait  till  spring  for  going 
on  to  Ohio.  So  far  we  have  not  found  this  name  in  any  account 
of  the  earliest  church  in  Washington,  nor  at  Brush  Run.  There 
was  a  Jane  McDermott  in  1831  in  the  list  of  charter  members 
of  the  First  Christian  Church  at  Williamsburg.  There  was  a 
James  McDermott  who  as  a  trustee  received  the  deed  to  the 
church  lot  at  Williamsburg  in  1839.  A  generation  later,  in 
1867,  there  was  a  James  McDermott  who  was  elected  as  trustee 
for  this  church  when  it  was  moved  to  Washington.  We  suspect 
that  a  complete  search  would  reveal  the  James  of  1839  and  1867 
as  one,  and  a  son  of  an  original  James  McDermott,  a  friend  of 
the  Chaplins,  whose  widow  was  Jane  of  1831. 

He  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  from  his  father  and 
worked  in  his  father’s  shop  in  Washington  along  with  his  two 
brothers.  He  accompanied  his  parents  and  brother  when  they 
moved  to  Illinois  in  1854.  He  bought  a  farm  in  Tazewell  County 
near  his  brother  and  near  Lilly.  His  son  Charles  in  a  letter 
written  in  August,  1953,  thus  describes  the  location  of  the 
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JAMES  McDERMOTT  CHAPLIN  and  LIZZIE  (Lawyer)  CHAPLIN 
These  two  pictures,  almost  a  century  old,  are  from  the  Richard  Bailey 
Chaplin,  Junior,  Family  Album,  and  have  been  identified  by  Charles 
Sumner  Chaplin,  Winfield,  Kansas  thus:  “The  lady  is  I  think  my 
mother  taken  about  the  time  she  was  married  [1866].  The  other  is, 
I  think,  my  father.  I  have  one  like  it.  He  would  not  wear  a  tie.”  This 
picture  was  taken  before  1854;  the  artist  was  of  Washington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  the  Chaplin  family  moved  to  Illinois  in  1954.  Evidently  he  was 
defiant  in  general  of  formality  in  dress;  he  does  not  wear  a  vest  either. 
Nineteenth  century  formal  dress  for  the  male  required  both  a  tie  and 
a  vest.  To  omit  both  these  was  as  serious  a  faux  pas  as  for  milady  of 
mid-twentieth  century  to  forget  her  belt. 


farm :  “This  farm  of  eighty  acres  was  located  two  miles  south 
of  Lilly,  four  miles  north  of  Minier,  and  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Mackinaw.” 

At  Lilly,  November  15,  1866,  he  married  Lizzie  Ellen 
Lawyer,  who  was  born  May  15,  1846,  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1875,  he  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  family’s 
next  movement  westward,  moving  to  Grenola,  Kansas.  From 
the  August,  1953  letter  of  his  son,  quoted  from  above,  we  have 
the  location  of  this  Kansas  farm  :  “In  Kansas  my  father  bought 
a  relinquishment  of  160  acres  in  Elk  County,  three  miles  south 
of  Grenola.  He  filed  a  homestead  claim  on  this  land  in  1876 
and  here  he  lived  until  his  death,  Oct.  6,  1891.  He  never  worked 
at  his  shoemaker’s  trade  in  either  Illinois  or  Kansas.  He  was 
a  deacon  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Grenola,  Kansas,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  wife  survived  him  thirty-five  years, 
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dying  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Charles,  in  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas,  January  2,  1925.  Both  are  buried  at  Grenola. 

His  children  are : 

1.  Charles  Sumner,  b.  Oct.  2,  1867,  at  Lilly,  Ill.;  m.  1)  Ida 
Culver,  May  27,  1896;  2)  Maude  L.  Graves,  Nov.  24, 
1925. 

2.  George  Walter,  b.  Mar.  5,  1871,  at  Lilly;  m.  Sept.  9, 
1900,  Jessie  Grimes;  d.  May  30,  1939,  at  Arkansas  City. 

3.  A  daughter,  b.  Mar.  9,  1877;  d.  same  day. 

4.  Leroy,  b.  June  14,  1878,  at  Grenola;  d.  Dec.  8,  1878. 

5.  John  Walter,  b.  Jan.  16,  1880;  d.  July  10,  1882. 

6.  Cora  Isabel,  b.  Oct.  27,  1883,  at  Grenola;  d.  Oct.  19, 
1899 ;  bur.  Grenola. 


CHARLES  SUMNER  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 

1867  — 

Charles  Sumner  Chaplin  was  born  October  2,  1867,  at 
Lilly,  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  eldest  son  of  James  McDermott 
and  Ellen  (Lawyer)  Chaplin.  He  grew  up  on  the  Kansas 
prairie,  for  he  was  but  eight  years  old  when  his  father  left 
Illinois.  He  married  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  May  27,  1896,  1) 
Ida  Culver  (daughter  of  Jerry  and  Mary  Culver),  who  was 
born  at  Grenola,  Kansas,  May  30,  1873,  and  who  died  February 
18,  1922,  at  Arkansas  City,  Kansas.  He  married  2)  Maude 
Lorene  Graves  at  Eldorado,  Kansas,  November  24,  1925.  They 
now  live  at  1810  John  Street,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


CHARLES  SUMNER 
CHAPLIN 
with  Ms  wife 
Lorena  (Graves)  Chaplin 

Sole  survivor  in  the  eighth 
generation  of  Asa  Chaplin’s 
Descendants. 

Courtesy  of 
Charles  S.  Chaplin 
Winfield,  Kansas 
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He  says  he  “inherited”  the  shoe  trade,  for  he  had  no  train¬ 
ing  in  this,  from  his  father.  Instead  he  learned  the  broom 
trade,  and  had  a  small  plant  in  Arkansas  City  till  he  sold  it  in 
1905  and  opened  another  in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  This  he  soon 
sold  and  bought  a  shoemaker’s  outfit,  and  worked  at  shoe¬ 
making  in  Guthrie  for  about  five  years.  Then  on  advice  of  his 
physician  he  spent  one  year  farming  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast. 
This  he  gave  up  when  he  lost  his  whole  crop  by  a  hail  storm 
in  1911,  returned  to  Kansas,  and  bought  a  shoe  shop  in 
Arkansas  City.  This  he  operated  for  thirty  years.  Now  retired, 
he  works  occasionally  in  other  shops. 

He  has  been  a  deacon  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Arkansas 
City,  and  then  an  elder  in  the  same  church;  he  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Winfield,  Kansas. 

His  children  are : 

1.  James  Forrest,  b.  July  9,  1897,  at  Arkansas  City;  d.  Oct. 
14,  1897. 

2.  Gertrude  Helen,  b.  July  7,  1899;  d.  Dec.  27,  1910,  at 
Arkansas  City. 

3.  Hazel  Roene,  b.  Feb.  21,  1901;  d.  May  19,  1901,  at 
Arkansas  City. 

4.  Ledru  Guy,  b.  May  30,  1906,  in  Guthrie,  Okla.;  m.  July 
1,  1925,  China  Rosella  Kendrick;  now  lives  on  a  small 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Winfield,  but  works  in  town 
at  the  electrician’s  trade.  His  children  (all  graduates 
of  Winfield  High  School)  are : 

a.  Norma  Lee,  b.  April  19,  1926,  Arkansas  City;  m. 
William  Roy  Mayo  (in  1951  in  service  in  Japan). 
Their  children:  Judith  Ann,  b.  June  16,  1945,  in 
Winfield,  and  Janice  Patricia,  b.  Sept.  11,  1948,  in 
Winfield. 

b.  Dolores  Patricia,  b.  Mar.  26,  1931,  at  Winfield;  m. 
in  summer  of  1950,  Lee  Roehr  of  Liberal,  Kansas, 
who  was  called  to  naval  duty  Jan.  31,  1951. 

c.  Charles  Clifford,  b.  May  24,  1932;  in  1953  in  Army 
Air  Corps,  and  training  in  Arizona. 

d.  John  Weston,  b.  Oct.  28,  1935,  at  Winfield,  working 
in  1953  as  an  auto  mechanic  in  Winfield. 
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GEORGE  WALTER  CHAPLIN 
Eighth  Generation  in  America 
1871  — 1939 

George  Walter  Chaplin,  second  son  of  James  McDermott 
and  Lizzie  (Lawyer)  Chaplin,  was  born  in  Lilly,  Tazewell 
County,  Illinois,  March  5,  1871.  Moved  with  his  parents  from 
Illinois  at  the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  brought  up  with  his 
brother  Charles  on  the  Kansas  Prairie.  Following  his  father’s 
death  in  1891  he  ran  his  father’s  farm  for  several  years  until 
it  was  sold.  Then  with  his  mother  he  moved  to  Winfield ;  three 
years  later  to  Arkansas  City.  September  9,  1900,  he  married 
Jessie  Grimes  of  the  same  city  and  moved  to  a  farm  near  Rock, 
Kansas,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Winfield.  Two  years  later  every¬ 
thing  he  owned  was  swept  away  in  a  Kansas  cyclone ;  all  the 
family  but  George  rode  safely  through  the  storm  in  the  farm 
house  basement.  He  was  injured  though  not  seriously,  but 
that  settled  farming  for  him!  He  took  an  oil  trucking  job  in 
and  out  of  Arkansas  City;  about  1914  he  became  a  receiving 
clerk  for  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  town  and  continued  his 
connections  with  this  firm  till  his  death  in  1939.  His  wife  died 
late  in  July,  1954,  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

His  children  are: 

1.  Roy  Charles,  b.  Sept.  5,  1901,  at  Rock,  Kansas;  m. 
Grayce  Dorrance,  Sept.  16, 1920.  He  now  lives  at  Keyes, 
California ;  his  occupation  there — forest  fire  patrol.  His 
children  are : 

a.  Elayta  May,  b.  April  8,  1923 ;  m.  February  9,  1945, 
Major  G.  S.  Weart  and  now  living  in  Lewiston, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Her  children  (surname  Weart) 
are :  Trudy  Jane,  b.  Aug.  24,  1946;  Terry  Ann,  b. 
Sept.  24,  1947,  and  George,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  5,  1949. 

b.  Leighton  Neil,  b.  May  13,  1928;  m.  July  25,  1947, 
Ann  Artal;  now  living  in  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 
His  children  are:  Talar  Leigh,  a  daughter,  b.  Aug. 
15,  1948,  and  Leighton  Douglas,  b.  Sept.  27,  1949. 

2.  Alice,  b.  July  18,  1905;  a  teacher  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

3.  Clara,  b.  May  20,  1909 ;  a  teacher  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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RUSSELL  EVAN  CHAPLIN 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 


10th  -  11th 
Generations 
Are 

Carrying  On 


CAPTAIN 

DUNCAN  DUNBAR 
CHAPLIN,  III 

Quantico,  Virginia 


ANSEL  BURT  CHAPLIN 
Leicester,  Massachusetts 
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RICHARD  SCHALLER 
(Eleventh  generation) 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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APPENDIX  A 

MRS.  MARCIA  CHAPLIN’S  JOURNAL 

In  June,  1818,  Professor  Chaplin,  his  wife  and  four 
children,  with  seven  members  of  his  Danvers  School,  who 
were  to  become  the  first  students  at  the  new  school  he  was  to 
establish  at  Waterville,  “The  Maine  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution,”  set  sail  from  Boston  on  the  sloop  “Hero”  for  the 
Kennebec.  At  Augusta  they  took  passage  in  “long  boats”  from 
Waterville.  Mrs.  Chaplin’s  journal  describes  the  voyage  and 
reception  as  follows: 

On  board  ship  “Hero,”  June  20  [Saturday],  1818 
My  Dear  Friend : 

Not  knowing  but  what  we  might  speak  with  some  vessel 
bound  for  Salem,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
of  acquainting  you  with  our  situation.  We  are  more  comfort¬ 
ably  accommodated  than  might  have  been  expected  in  such 
a  small  vessel.  We  have  prayers  on  board  morning  and 
evening  and  find  it  quite  pleasant  employment  to  engage  in 
singing  hymns,  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.— 

We  are  now  about  half  a  mile  from  Marblehead  shore 
so  you  see  although  we  move,  we  do  not  progress  on  our  way 
eastward.  I  am  not,  however,  anxious  about  it,  knowing  that 
He  who  holds  the  winds  in  His  fists  and  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  knows  how  to  manage  them  and  does  all 
things  well. 

10:00  o’clock.  The  breeze  freshens.  We  are  now  going 
farther  from  our  dear  Danvers  friends  but  we  are  neither 
farther  from  our  Covenant  God.  The  sea  is  His  and  His  hand 
formed  the  dry  land.  Whether  we  are  in  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  America  or  the  cold  region  of  Greenland  or  whether 
we  dwell  in  India’s  sultry  climes,  the  Lord  is  near- — 

4:00  afternoon.  Off  Cape  Anne.  All  very  comfortable. 
We  have  now  a  view  of  the  Agamenticus  in  old  York — 

One  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep — a  whale— has  just  ele¬ 
vated  himself  above  the  surface  oi  his  liquid  abode  and 
shown  himself  although  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
but  the  great  whale  and  sea  serpents  with  all  their  terrific 
associates  which  inhabit  the  mighty  deep  are  subjects  of 
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Him  who  made  them  and  will  prove  harmless  as  doves  if 
their  almighty  Maker  commands  them — 

To  me  it  is  a  consolation  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  do  good  is  the  greatest  of  the  objects  Mr. 
Chaplin  has  in  view  in  moving  to  Waterville.  What  the  event 
will  be  we  know  not,  but  a  reflection  that  the  desire  to  be 
useful  governed  our  conduct  will  support  us  amidst  unkind 
reflections  and  adverse  scenes. 

Sabbath  morning,  10:00  o’clock.  We  have  just  entered 
the  Kennebec  River.  Have  left  the  salt  water  to  sail  on  the 
fresh.  Our  vessel  is  no  more  tossed  with  boisterous  waves 
but  is  calm,  and  unruffled.  It  is  also  very  convenient  to  the 
mariner  as  he  may  quench  his  thirst  with  water  pure  and 
cool  as  often  as  he  pleases — 

It  has  been  really  pleasant  as  we  sailed  up  the  river  to 
observe  now  and  then  a  meeting-house.  We  saw  a  decent 
looking  one  at  Phippsburg  situated  on  rising  ground.  I  won¬ 
dered  where  the  people  could  go  from  to  attend  it  but  soon 
saw  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot  ascending  the  hill. 
It  is  delightful  sailing  on  this  river  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  could  reach  the  shore  on  either  side  which 
is  settled  all  the  way  and  which  is  beautifully  shaded  by 
trees.  Many  of  the  houses  are  good,  some  of  them  handsome 
and  chief  of  them  bespeak  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the 
owners — 

Many  of  our  western  friends  entertain  erroneous  opin¬ 
ions  respecting  this  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  very  pleas¬ 
ant  in  many  places  and  handsomely  settled.  After  we  left 
Bath,  we  set  sail  for  Gardiner  but  the  wind  lost  its  breath, 
anchor  was  cast,  and  we  stopped  seven  miles  the  other 
side.  The  heat  was  so  oppressive,  the  vessel  so  small  and  the 
children  so  uneasy  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  have 
public  worship  until  the  cool  of  the  day.  We  drank  tea  early 
and  then  took  the  boat  and  went  on  shore.  The  right  hand 
side  was  in  the  town  of  Dresden  and  the  left  hand  side  the 
town  of  Bowdoinham.  It  was  on  the  latter  we  landed.  The 
meeting  was  opened  and  closed  by  prayer.  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
Mr.  Dilloway  spoke  from  Psalm  107.  Our  congregation  was 
small.  It  only  consisted  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  myself  and  children 
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and  those  who  accompanied  the  mate  of  the  vessel  but  we 
trust  there  were  enough  to  claim  the  gracious  presence  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  we  set  sail  about  4:00 
o’clock  and  arrived  in  Gardiner  where  we  stayed  all  night. 
It  is  a  pretty  place  where  considerable  business  is  transact¬ 
ed.  In  the  morning  we  sailed  for  Augusta.  About  10:00 
o’clock  we  passed  by  Hallowell,  which  as  we  passed  formed  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  About  11:00  o’clock  our  vessel 
struck  aground  which  prevented  our  going  so  near  Augusta  as 
was  intended.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  young  men  went  on  shore 
and  walked  to  the  town.  Mr.  C.  called  upon  Squire  Hovey  who 
had  previously  given  him  an  invitation  to  visit  him.  The  family 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  for  the  rest  of  us  who  accordingly 
stepped  into  a  boat  and  went  to  the  landing-place  where  a 
chaise  was  in  readiness  to  take  us  to  the  house  and  we  were 
kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained  that  day  and  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day.  As  there  is  no  Baptist  church  in 
Augusta,  Mr.  Hovey,  wife,  and  daughter  belong  to  a  church 
at  Hallowell  which  is  as  yet  in  an  infant  state  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  few  members.— 

Wednesday  afternoon,  about  2:00  o’clock,  we  left  the 
place  and  took  one  of  those  long  boats  which  are  much  used 
on  the  Kennebec  river  and  which,  being  made  with  a  booth 
in  one  end  are  very  convenient  for  the  transportation  of 
families  as  well  as  goods.  We  thought  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  and  less  fatiguing  than  to  go  in  a  carriage.  Part  of 
the  time  we  could  have  easily  stepped  from  the  boat  to  the 
shore,  the  distance  was  so  small,  which  the  brethren  did 
several  times  and  walked  some  way.  Sometimes  when  the 
wind  was  unfavorable  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  on  shore 
and  procure  oxen  who  standing  on  the  water’s  edge  with  a 
rope  fastened  to  them  which  is  also  fastened  to  the  boat, 
much  assist  its  motion.  We  went  along  with  their  assistance 
but  as  the  wind  was  several  times  faint  and  weak,  the  men 
took  the  rope  and  helped  us  along.  Night  beginning  to  draw 
the  curtain  of  darkness  around  us,  when  we  were  three  or 
four  miles  from  Waterville,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  the  light  of  another  day  dawned  upon  us.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  young  man  went  before  us  to  procure  us  a  lodging. 
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The  family  where  we  stayed  seemed  pleased  to  have  family 
prayers  and  singing  and  regretted  they  could  not  accommo¬ 
date  us  better.  Early  on  Thursday  morning  we  again  set  out. 
A  boat  with  two  men  and  two  women  in  it  were  quite  near 
us  for  a  considerable  time.  Once  their  boat  was  so  near  ours 
that  one  of  the  women  pleasantly  offered  us  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
I  told  them  if  they  had  come  rather  sooner  I  would  have 
invited  them  to  take  breakfast  with  us  but  we  had  just 
finished  our  morning  repast.  I  inquired  if  they  lived  at 
Waterville.  She  replied  they  lived  at  Winslow  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river.  At  Winslow  is  a  meeting-house  very 
pleasantly  situated  by  which  we  passed  but  which  is  not 
supplied  with  a  minister.  I  requested  them  to  visit  us  on  the 
Sabbath  and  invite  their  neighbors  as  there  would  be  preach¬ 
ing  at  Waterville,  for  we  meant  to  have  a  meeting  if  Mr.  C. 
should  be  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Apostle  who 
preached  in  his  own  hired  house. 

At  10:00  o’clock  we  arrived  in  Waterville.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  shore  we  observed  a  number  of  gentlemen 
coming  toward  us.  We  soon  found  their  object  was  to  wel¬ 
come  us  to  Waterville.  I  sat  in  the  booth  while  Mr.  Chaplin 
stepped  on  shore  and  was  introduced  to  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  informed  that  a  chaise  was  waiting  for  me, 
into  which  I  stepped  with  Anna  and  Judson  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  boy  drove  us  to  Squire  Boutelle’s.  Mrs.  Boutelle 
met  me  at  the  door  with  as  much  freedom  as  though  we  had 
been  previously  acquainted.  She  and  Mrs.  Clark,  a  young 
woman  who  boards  with  her,  were  agreeable  and  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  us.  They  formerly  lived  at  Exeter.  We  took  dinner 
with  Mr.  Partridge,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  who 
seems  to  be  truly  pious.  Teams  were  immediately  provided 
to  carry  our  goods  from  the  boat  to  the  house.  The  attention 
and  affection  with  which  we  were  received,  instead  of  ban¬ 
ishing,  revived  the  recollection  of  the  dear  Danvers  friends 
from  many  of  whom  we  received  similar  kindnesses. 

Our  house  is  convenient  and  very  pleasantly  located.  It 
is  rather  retired  from  the  thickest  of  the  village  although 
neighbors  are  quite  handy.  A  number  have  called  upon  us 
and  seem  quite  friendly.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  such  ig¬ 
norant,  uncultivated  beings  as  some  have  imagined.  Many 
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of  those  whom  I  have  seen  appear  to  be  people  of  education 
and  polished  manners.  Nor  have  we  been  destitute  of 
Christian  company.  Quite  a  number  have  been  to  the  house, 
although  but  a  few  reside  in  the  village,  nor  are  they  desti¬ 
tute  of  places  for  public  worship.  We  were  so  happy  as  to 
find  Waterville  contained  two  though  neither  of  them  ele¬ 
gantly  or  completely  furnished.  The  one  in  the  village  is 
about  as  large  as  the  one  in  Danvers.  The  frame  is  good,  and 
the  floor  pews  finished  but  the  upper  part  is  yet  without 
pews.  Some  think  they  will  be  finished.  Others  think  after 
awhile  another  and  better  one  will  be  built  in  a  more  eligible 
spot  and  this  one  taken  for  some  other  purpose.  This  people 
seem  as  though  they  had  been  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
The  man  who  formerly  preached  to  them  and  to  the  people 
at  Winslow  is  said  not  to  favor  experimental  religion  and 
two  years  ago  they  agreed  to  give  him  $1200  not  to  preach 
to  them  any  more.  Eight  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  is 
already  paid.  They  now  seem  generally  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  having  preaching  constantly  and  we  hope  the  de¬ 
sire  will  continue  and  increase.  Before  the  Sabbath,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  waited  upon  Mr.  Chaplin  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  preach  in  the  meeting-house.  He  accordingly 
did  and  began  his  preaching  among  them  by  discoursing 
upon  the  love  of  God  to  sinners,  John  3:16.  On  the  second 
Sabbath  more  people  attended  than  on  the  first,  and  more, 
it  is  said,  than  have  been  in  the  house  for  three  years  past. 
Christian  friends  from  a  distance  of  two,  four  and  six  miles 
attended.  We  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  attention 
with  which  the  congregation  listened  to  the  several  services 
of  the  day  and  were  also  gratified  to  observe  the  almost 
perfect  stillness  in  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath.  Already  the 
Macedonian  cry  from  a  number  of  places  has  sounded  in  our 
ears.  Already  a  number  of  applications  from  different  places 
have  been  made  for  preaching.  Even  from  China  a  person 
has  been  sent  to  procure  a  preacher  and  in  about  three 
weeks,  Mr.  C.  expects  to  visit  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
place  and  break  bread  to  them.  However,  it  is  but  twelve 
miles  from  us. 

July  16.  Our  hearts  have  been  refreshed  this  week  with 
a  visit  from  our  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolles.  The  sight 
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of  Christian  friends  is  certainly  enlivening.  Since  they  have 
been  here  we  have  visited  at  a  Mr.  Redington’s.  The  family 
are  very  agreeable. 

Sabbath  Eve.  This  day  we  have  been  privileged  with 
hearing  two  excellent  sermons  from  Mr.  Bolles.  The  time 
will  assuredly  come  when  Waterville  will  assuredly  be 
driven  to  the  Lord  for  an  inheritance  as  any  place  over  which 
he  reigns. — 

Today  Mr.  C.  preaches  at  Bloomfield,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  village.  Calls  for  preaching  are  numerous. 
REFERENCE: 

Colby  College  1820-1925  An  Account  of  Its  Beginnings,  Progress  and 

Service  by  Edwin  Carey  Whittemore,  1827. 


APPENDIX  B 
A  POEM 

This  poem,  presumably  by  Hannah  (Chaplin)  Conant,  was 
discovered  in  the  “Old  Year  and  The  New”  by  Ada  C.  Chaplin 
(her  sister-in-law). 


The  Evening  Star 

Bright  little  star  on  Evening's  breast, 
How  beams  thy  golden  light, 

But  fast  thou’rt  sinking  in  the  west; 
Dear  little  star,  uGood  night  ." 

And  I  when  I  have  bent  my  knee 
And  said  my  evening  prayer 
To  Him  who  made  both  thee  and  me, 
Will  to  my  rest  repair. 

Still  thinking  on  that  brighter  star, 
That  once  on  Bethlehem  rose, 

And  Eastern  sages  led  from  far, 

I'll  sink  to  sweet  repose. 

And  O,  when  1  at  last  shall  lie- 

in  Death's  cold  slumbers  down, 
May  then  my  spirit  shine  on  high, 

A  star  in  Jesus'  crown. 

—  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant 
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APPENDIX  C 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE 
NEW  MILLS  SOCIAL  LIBRARY 

Josephus,  History  of  the  Jews 
Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts 
Poems  of  Burns,  Pope,  and  Cowper 

Goldsmith,  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature  (the 
only  work  of  natural  history  and  much  sought  by  the  boys) 
'Fa ley,  Natural  Theology 
Park,  Travels  in  A  frica 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life 
Pilgrim's  Progress 
The  Imitation  of  Christ 
Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State 
Hannah  Adams,  View  of  Religion 
Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Don  Quixote 

Hannah  Adams,  History  of  New  England 

Col.  David  Humphreys,  An  Essay  of  the  Life  of  the  Honorable 
Major  General  Israel  Putnam 
Samuel  Richardson,  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
Samuel  Richardson,  Pamela ,  or  Virtue  Rewarded 

APPENDIX  D 

Excerpts  from  “ A  Eulogy  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin ,  D.D.” 

By  R.  E.  Pattison 

The  first  sermon  in  a  collection  of  funeral  and  commem¬ 
orative  sermons  by  various  authors,  each  originally  published 
separately  in  pamphlet  form,  is  a  Eulogy  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  D.D.,  first  president  of  Waterville  College,  delivered 
by  R.  E.  Pattison  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  House  in  Waterville, 
Maine,  on  the  evening  preceding  Commencement,  August  8, 
1843.  This  was  originally  published  in  a  32-page  pamphlet 
by  William  D.  Tichnor  &  Co.,  Boston,  1843.  This  bound  volume 
of  collected  sermons  is  a  part  of  Andover-Newton  Theological 
Library  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts. 
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From  this  address  the  following  excerpts  have  been  taken, 
mostly  factual  items  concerning  Jeremiah  Chaplin’s  work  at 
Waterville,  and  Pattison’s  appraisal  of  Jeremiah’s  mind  and 
character. 

But  first,  a  note  by  the  author  gives  the  occasion  for  the 
address : 


The  Trustees  of  Waterville  College  adopted  measures,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  for  giving  some  public 
testimonial  of  their  high  regard  for  his  talents  and  character.  They 
ordered  a  chaste  monumental  record  to  be  placed  in  the  College  Chapel; 
and  also  appointed  the  writer  to  deliver  a  eulogy.  The  following  dis¬ 
course  gives,  necessarily,  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  merits  of  President 
Chaplin.  The  author’s  acquaintance  with  him  [from  1828],  though  in¬ 
timate,  was  short,  and  this  discourse  is  a  record  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  own  mind  by  that  venerable  man,  chiefly  during  his  brief  inter¬ 
course  with  him,  while  Professor  in  the  college  over  which  he  presided. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  some  one  will  yet  give  to  the  public  a  full-drawn 
portrait  of  so  excellent  a  man. 


Excerpts 

No  better  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Chaplin  was  held  by  that 
church  [Danvers]  than  the  fact  that  for  several  years,  some  of  its  most 
valuable  members  were  desirous  of  his  return.  A  lingering  expectation 
that  he  would  return  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned  till  a  new 
generation  had  arisen. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  1818,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Maine  Literary 
Theological  Seminary  which  was  about  to  be  established  in  Waterville. 

*  *  ❖  =f:  *  Jfc 

Mr.  Chaplin’s  first  appointment  having  been  that  of  theological  in¬ 
structor,  he  expected  after  the  college  was  chartered  still  to  retain  that 
office,  and  that  some  other  person  would  be  appointed  to  the  Presidency. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  man  could  be  obtained  so  suitable  for  the 
station  as  himself,  and  in  1821  he  was  elected  President. 

sk  %  5{«  sH 

[These  first  fifteen  years]  were  to  him  years  of  anxiety,  toil,  and 
sacrifice,  rarely  surpassed,  showing  a  disinterestedness  which  has  elicited 
both  your  admiration  and  gratitude.  On  his  arrival  from  Massachusetts, 
accompanied  by  his  little  band  of  theological  students,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  under  his  instruction,  he  found  everything  yet  to  be  done: 
The  soil  itself  had  to  be  cleared  of  its  native  forest. 
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The  college  was  denominational  and  so  was  limited  in  its 
area  of  support.  Added  to  that,  Baptists  were  not  too  many  in 
Maine  and  were  not  too  sold  on  the  idea  of  a  college.  Hence 
there  was  embarrassingly  short  support  and  he  had  this  apathy 
to  overcome. 

He  faltered  not.  There  was  a  martyr  spirit  in  Dr.  Chaplin. 

****** 

God  only  knows  and  eternity  only  can  reward  the  days  and  nights,  the 
weeks  and  years  of  thought  and  care,  of  hope  and  disappointment  which 
he  sustained;  often  oppressed  with  solicitude,  lest  the  enterprise  should 
fail  and  he  and  his  friends  be  covered  with  disgrace,  and  they  for  whose 
advantage  it  had  been  projected  be  forever  deprived  of  its  benefit:  most 
or  all  of  which  difficulties  could  have  been  removed  by  the  united  and 
zealous  cooperation  of  that  portion  of  the  community  from  whom  he  had 
a  natural  right  to  expect  sympathy  and  support. 

There  were  a  few  honorable  exceptions  to  this  general  remark  both  in 
his  denomination  and  out  of  it,  who  not  only  sympathized  with  Dr. 
Chaplin  in  his  trials  but  shared  with  him  his  care  and  toil.  Such  friends, 
benevolent  and  liberal,  were  found  all  over  New  England!  Few  colleges 
however,  have  ever  been  sustained  with  so  little  public  sympathy.  [No 
community  more  needed  a  college.] 

.  .  .  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  college,  and 
with  a  legislative  patronage  the  most  meager,  it  still  had  attained  in 
1833,  an  honorable  rank  among  kindred  institutions. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Chaplin  had  done  a  great  and  good  work.  He  had 
been  three  years  a  tutor  in  college;  sixteen  years  a  pastor  of  a  church; 
fifteen  years  he  had  presided  over  this  institution  —  a  term  of  thirty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted  public  labor,  much  of  which  had  been  replete  with 
responsibility  and  care. 

****** 

When  Dr.  Chaplin  retired  from  this  place,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
he  carried  with  him  an  unhappy  but  a  false  impression  as  to  the  estimate 
the  public  set  upon  his  services.  Few  individuals  ever  retired  from  a 
station  of  equal  responsibility  with  more  universal  respect.  He  carried 
with  him  the  affection  of  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  him,  and 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  and  a  good  man,  who  had  done  a  great 
and  useful  work. 

****** 

Few  professional  men  at  his  age  in  life,  on  leaving  such  a  station  as 
this,  would  have  thought  of  entering  a  new  sphere  of  public  service:  but 
Dr.  Chaplin  entertained  high  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian.  He. 
without  delay,  became  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  afterwards 
of  a  church  in  Willington,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  till  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  After  he  left  the  .college,  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  not 
familiar  to  the  speaker.  It  is  known  that  he  gave  himself  with  his  usual 
diligence  and  fidelity  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  But,  not  to  mention  a 
constitutional  disqualification  to  interest  a  promiscuous  congregation,  he 
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had  too  long-  habituated  himself  to  retired  study,  to  be  a  popular  preacher. 
He  was  honored  by  all,  but  he  did  not  attract  the  multitude.  Few  con¬ 
gregations,  in  this  age  of  superficial  knowledge,  have  powers  of  mental 
digestion  adequate  to  so  much  nutriment  with  so  little  bulk  .  .  .  He  who 
had  seen  him  but  once  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  him.  Though  there 
was  an  absence  of  gracefulness,  yet  there  was  something  in  his  tall,  spare 
frame,  broad  shoulders,  and  bony  face;  in  his  low,  but  intellectually 
developed  forehead,  with  small,  black,  mild,  but  piercing  eyes  which 
rarely  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  His  figure,  mien,  and 
whole  physiognomy,  were  the  true  index  of  his  character;  a  natural 
greatness,  modified  by  a  degree  of  awkward  diffidence,  not  less  natural, 
but  with  a  contemplative,  meek,  and  benevolent  spirit  not  often  equalled. 
What  an  intelligent  observer  would  suppose  him  to  be,  at  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  would  find  him  to  be  amid  all  the  varied  situations  of  human 
life.  As  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  great  modesty,  so  he  was,  in  fact. 
Though  I  am  confident  he  set  a  high  value  upon  the  esteem  and  honor  of 
good  men,  yet  he  always  claimed  less  than  he  deserved.  As  his  counte¬ 
nance  indicated  that  he  was  occupied  with  grave  thoughts,  so  the  history 
of  his  life  proves  that  he  was.  The  benignity  of  his  aspect  had  its 
counterpart  in  his  amiable,  domestic  and  social  habits,  and  in  a  life  of 
self-denying  usefulness.  His  black  and  animated  eye  was  the  true  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  soul  of  spiritual  fire.  Dr.  Chaplin  had  no  drowsy  powers. 
He  was  susceptible  of  an  ardor  of  feeling,  which  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  converted  to  the  highest  ends  of  our  moral  and  social  nature.  The 
natural  strength  of  Dr.  Chaplin’s  feelings  had  its  full  development  in 
his  zeal  to  build  up  this  college  .  .  .  He  was  the  subject  of  feelings  too 
intense  to  be  sustained  except  in  action.  There  is  a  lower  order  of  mind 
which  has  the  power  of  extraordinary  passive  endurance,  often  of  great 
worth.  Such  was  not  his.  He  was  urged  onward  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object  by  an  impulse.  This  kind  of  mental  constitution  exposes  its 
possessor  to  habits  of  intermittent  labor.  This,  however,  was  not  true  of 
Dr.  Chaplin.  Although  not  a  plodder,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  untiring  in¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  He  [often]  supplied  the  local  church  pulpit. 

sfc  %  %  % 

Everyone  who  knew  him  was  sensible  of  his  intellectual  vigor  .  .  .  Some 
of  his  finest  powers  were  overshadowed  by  a  defective  elocution,  and  by 
the  embarrassments  of  a  natural  diffidence,  which,  on  public  occasions, 
restrained  their  full  exercise.  Dr.  Chaplin  was  known  only  to  the  few. 
This  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  English  or  European  university.  It 
was  still  more  so  in  a  new  country  like  this,  in  which  little  is  appreciated 
but  what  is  connected  with  the  palpable  comforts  of  life.  Genius,  in  its 
sublime  manifestations,  is  a  gift  that  has  rarely  been  bestowed  upon  our 
race.  Dr.  Chaplin  manifestly  possessed  many  of  its  lower  elements — he 
was  endowed  with  a  power  of  invention,  and  with  an  intuitive  perception 
of  truth,  which,  associated  as  they  were  with  respectable  powers  for 
generalization,  and  with  an  attentive  observation  of  facts  and  their 
relations,  gave  an  experimental  richness  to  his  philosophical  and  moral 
instructions  of  a  very  high  order. 
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There  was  in  Dr.  Chaplin’s  mind  a  natural  tendency  to  original 
efforts  .  .  .  This  habit  was  by  no  means  confined  to  subjects  included 
within  his  profession.  Though  an  indifferent  practical  musician,  yet  he 
often  amused  himself  in  the  composition  of  original  music. 

*****  * 

Mr.  Pattison’s  Note  to  the  preceding  paragraph: 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  Dr.  Chaplin  was  the  author  of  the  piece 
of  church  music  bearing  the  name  of  Waterville,  found  in  some  of  the 
most  responsible  collections  of  sacred  music  of  the  day. 

****** 

[He  was]  not  confined  to  a  limited  intellectual  range.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  exact  sciences,  yet  to  have  done  so, 
needed  only  devotion  to  them.  He  acquired  languages  with  great  facility 
.  .  .  He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  teacher  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages;  he  read  Hebrew  with  ease  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
strength,  however,  lay  in  a  range  more  subtle  and  profound— in  theology, 
in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  other  kindred  subjects  .  .  . 

.  .  .  He  probably  devoted  more  time  to  theology  than  to  any  other 
subject;  and  it  is  believed  there  were  few  theologians  in  this  country  who 
were  his  superiors.  His  lead  touched  bottom  in  deeper  waters  than  most 
men  could  fathom.  He  also  saw  with  remarkable  distinctness  all  parts 
of  his  theological  system.  He  was  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  a  syste¬ 
matic  theologian. 

"1*  *4® 

•'g* 

[He  had  in  high  degree  two  qualities  of  genius— comprehensiveness 
and  intuitive  faculty.] 

****** 

It  may  be  thought  that  too  high  an  estimate  has  been  put  upon  the 
talents  of  Dr.  Chaplin,  or  that  he  would  otherwise  have  acquired  a  wider 
reputation.  But  when,  to  the  obstacles  ...  of  bad  public  speaking  and 
of  excessive  diffidence,  we  add  the  fact  that  much  of  his  life  was  one 
of  toil  and  distraction,  absorbing  his  thoughts  and  exhausting  his  ener¬ 
gies,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  he  achieved  what  he  did. 

****** 

.  .  .  Dr.  Chaplin’s  habits  were  those  of  an  original  and  profound 
thinker,  but  he  was  too  much  employed  with  the  perplexing  details  of  a 
new  college  to  prepare  much  matter  for  publication. 

****** 

.  .  .  His  eminent  piety.  Dr.  Chaplin’s  religious  character  was  formed 
in  an  eminent  degree  upon  the  model  of  the  New  Testament  .  .  .  There 
was  nothing  singular  in  Dr.  Chaplin’s  piety  except  the  degree  of  it  .  .  . 
As  a  theologian  he  was  a  great  man;  as  a  devotional  Christian  few  were 
so  childlike. 
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He  was  a  remarkably  prayerful  man  .  .  .  Never  will  be  forgotten  by 
the  speaker  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  of  the  little  band  who  composed 
the  College  Faculty  in  1828.  On  nothing  firmer  does  my  hope  rest  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  college  than  the  prayers  of  its  first 
President. 

*  #  * 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  excellence  of  Dr.  Chaplin’s  religious  char¬ 
acter,  was  its  intentness.  That  he  had  imperfections  was  doubtless  true; 
of  them  he  must  have  had  a>  painful  conviction  as  his  language  of  con¬ 
trition  in  his  devotional  exercises  abundantly  showed,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  he  had  made  any  single  attainment,  not  to  be  found  equally  de¬ 
veloped  in  many  others.  So  much  goodness,  with  so  few  faults,  rarely 
adorns  the  Christian  character  of  anyone.  He  was  scrupulously  con¬ 
scientious,  and  in  practice,  strictly  'puritanical;  yet  he  so  commended 
himself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  public  as  rarely  to  provoke  its  ill  will. 
They  might  not  respect  his  cause  or  his  doctrines;  yet  they  must  respect 
him  as  a  Christian.  He  loved  religion,  and  lived  for  its  advancement  .  .  . 
He  was  active  in  every  good  cause.  He  looked  upon  the  world  as  depraved 
and  under  the  displeasure  of  heaven.  The  great  end  of  his  life  was 

therefore  its  recovery  to  holiness  and  to  God. 

*1* 

He  was,  also,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  to  the  heathen. 

%i<  4*  4*  4* 

*j»  **  '1'  *1*  'l* 

...  You  have  rarely  looked  upon  the  man  of  equal  intellectual  powers, 
or  of  equal  moral  worth.  God  requires  of  you  [the  Trustees,  the  aud¬ 
ience]  moral  and  intellectual  likeness. 

.  *  .  His  is  a  bright  example  of  character  upon  which  the  good  must 
live  to  reflect.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

APPENDIX  E 

CONCERNING  THE  PASTORATE  OF  REV.  JEREMIAH 

CHAPLIN,  JR. 

Culled  from  the  records  of  First  Baptist  Church ,  Bangor ,  Me. 
By  Mrs.  C.  S.  Libby,  203  Fountain  Street,  Historian 

In  a  letter  transmitting  these  records,  dated  November  9, 
1954,  Mrs.  Libby  comments : 

I  am  sure  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable  young  man.  His  work  proves 
it.  The  fact  of  his  increasing  the  membership  so  very  greatly  in  the  less 
than  five  years  he  was  here  speaks  for  his  enthusiasm  and  his  ability  .  .  . 
I  can  just  see  the  young  man,  in  imagination.  He  has  become  very  real  to 
me,  during  my  many  hours  of  searching  through  the  church  records  for 
his  story. 
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FROM  THE  RECORDS 
Sunday,  Oct.  17,  1841 

The  church  was  convened  in  special  meeting1  today,  in  order  that  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  supply  the  Pulpit  might  inform  the  church 
of  their  doings.  Brother  White  in  behalf  of  the  committee  reported  that 
they  had  obtained  the  services  of  Rev.  J.  Chaplin,  the  church  having  had 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  and  also  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  him. 

****** 

Monthly  Meeting  Oct.  18,  1841 

It  was  voted  without  a  dissenting  voice  that  we  do  hereby  invite  the 
Rev.  Chaplin  to  become  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

The  unanimity  of  mind  and  the  union  of  action  which  pervaded  the 
church  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  each  member  to  “walk  in  the  same  rule;  to  mind  the  same  thing” 
.  .  .  Voted  that  the  committee  be  and  hereby  is  empowered  to  inform  the 
Rev.  J.  Chaplin  of  the  foregoing  vote  and  that  they  are  authorized  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Chaplin  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $600.00  per  annum. 

****** 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  15,  1841 

Received  a  communication  from  Rev.  Chaplin  accepting  the  invitation 
of  the  church  to  become  Pastor. 

Voted  that  the  Rev.  J.  Chaplin’s  salary  commence  from  the  second 
Sabbath  in  October  1841. 

****** 

April  15,  1841  [1842] 

A  baptism  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenduskeag,  of  which  the 
Clerk  writes  “Six  were  baptized  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin, — -many  long  months  have  passed  since  the  church  enjoyed  so 
pleasant  a  season  as  on  this  Sabbath;  the  serenity  of  the  day,  the  vast 
assembly  on  the  waterside,  and  the  happy  administration  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  ordinance,  and  above  all  the  evident  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
served  to  inspire  the  church  with  zeal.” 

****** 

May  80,  1842 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Rev.  Duncan  Dunbar  visited  this  city 
and  remained  three  weeks  during  which  he  preached  17  times  .  .  .  render¬ 
ing  most  efficient  assistance  to  the  pastor  in  his  arduous  labors,  which 
were  the  more  so  at  this  time  as  meetings  had  been  held  for  several 
months  nearly  every  evening  in  the  week  during  which  time  the  church 
has  enjoyed  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord. 

****** 

May  15,  1843 

Voted  that  our  Pastor  be  given  four  Sabbaths  at  any  time  when  he  may 
choose. 
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Aug.  21,  1843 

Voted  that  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  each  month  be  set  aside  to  pray  for 
the  enslaved  of  our  Land. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

March  11,  1844 

Voted  that  a  copy  of  the  sermon  preached  by  our  Pastor  Rev.  J. 
Chaplin  yesterday  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  catastrophy  [sic]  on  board 
the  steamship  Princeton  near  the  city  of  Washington,  be  requested  for 
publication. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

April  8,  1844 

Committee  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  sermon  of  our  Pastor  voted  for  at 
the  last  meeting  reported  that  500  copies  had  been  printed  and  asked 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  same. 

****** 

Sunday,  March  23,  1845 

Rec.  a  communication  from  our  Pastor  Rev.  J.  Chaplin  stating  that  his 
health  (which  for  several  weeks  has  prevented  him  from  attending  to 
his  public  duties)  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  seek  for  a  season 
a  milder  climate,  and  that  he  should  accordingly  leave  on  the  morrow, 
to  return  as  soon  as  his  health  would  admit  of  his  resuming  his  pastoral 
duties. 

Voted  that  the  officers  of  the  church  convey  to  our  Pastor  our  deep 
sympathy  for  him  and  our  readiness  to  cooperate  with  him  in  any 
measures  he  may  think  best  to  take  to  regain  his  health. 

****** 

Jan.  25,  1846 

Our  Pastor,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  read  to  the  church  a  communica¬ 
tion,  resigning  his  pastoral  commission  with  this  church  on  account  of 
his  health  which  requires  his  removal  to  a  milder  climate,  his  resignation 
to  take  affect  on  or  after  the  third  Sabbath  in  January,  1846. 

****** 


APPENDIX  F 

ADONIRAM  JUDSON  CHAPLIN 

I 

Extracts  from  an  Historical  Centennial  Letter  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  the  Ashford 
Baptist  Association,  1909. 

A  preface  to  this  contains  a  list  of  all  the  pastors  since 
1807.  Sixteenth  on  the  list  is  A.  J.  Chaplin,  1874-1885. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CENTENNIAL  LETTER 
August  1874,  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  in 
September,  1875,  in  a  letter  to  the  Association,  mention  is  made  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  meetinghouse. 

The  said  meetinghouse  was  sold  to  Levi  A.  Hall,  who  removed  it  to 
Willimantic,  and  it  now  stands  on  Maple  Avenue  and  is  known  as  the 
“Beehive,”  being  occupied  by  some  nine  families. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  immediately  began  the  raising  of  funds  for  a 
new  house  of  worship,  which  is  the  one  in  which  we  meet  today.  The  cost 
of  this  house,  up  to  the  time  of  its  dedication,  free  from  debt,  was  $4,600, 

all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  $500,  was  raised  on  the  field. 

****** 

In  1877  the  Association  met  with  this  church,  and  it  is  stated  that  it 

was  an  interesting  gathering  and  very  harmonious. 

****** 

In  1878  mention  is  made,  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  to  the  Association, 
of  the  good  feeling  prevailing  among  all  the  churches  in  the  town,  and  of 
some  thirty  or  more  persons  being  converted,  the  Church  being  assisted  in 
protracted  meetings  by  Captain  Tribble,  and  Messrs.  Porter  and  Main, 

and  workers  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

****** 

In  1883,  Mrs.  Ada  Chaplin  died.  The  Ada  Chaplin  Mission  Band  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

****** 

March,  1884,  some  time  previous  to  this  date,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin 

resigned,  for  we  read,  “Voted,  To  obtain  a  new  pastor.” 

****** 

In  1886  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brigham  began  his  pastorate,  and  in  July,  1887, 
there  was  a  meeting  in  honor  of  the  ex-pastors,  at  which  there  were 
present  the  Rev.  Henry  Bromley,  and  A.  J.  Chaplin.  Letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  others,  and  a  historical  address,  prepared  and  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bromley,  was  ordered  printed  and  put  on  sale. 

****** 

II 

Letter  dated  July  21,  1954,  to  Mrs.  F.  N.  Chaplin  from 
Rev.  George  F.  Camp  of  United  Church,  Conway,  Mass. : 

...  I  have  found  the  records  of  the  Conway  Baptist  Society  for  the 
years  you  mention.  They  give  very  little  information  about  anything 
beyond  names  of  officers  and  the  briefest  of  references  to  the  business 

before  the  Society.  I  append  the  references  to  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin. 

****** 

June  11,  1858.  The  Society  voted  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  and  R.  A. 
Coffin  be  a  committee  to  revise  the  Constitution. 

Dec.  30.  This  committee  reported  to  Society  and  its  draft  of  Const, 
was  accepted.  Next,  this  item:  “Voted  to  invite  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  to 
continue  with  us  as  our  pastor,  with  the  understanding  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  may  be  dissolved  by  either  party  on  giving  three  months  notice 
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.  .  .  Voted  that  the  balance  of  the  present  year’s  subscriptions  after  paying 
the  debt  to  Mr.  Marshall,  be  paid  to  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  in  addition  to  the 
salary  stipulated.”  (They  had  had  no  pastor  in  April  of  this  year.) 

March  17,  1859.  “Voted  to  pay  our  pastor,  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin,  Four 
Hundred  Dollars  for  his  services  for  the  year  1859.” 

Jan.  19,  1860.  “Voted  to  raise  by  subscription  430  dollars  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  same  as  follows:  400  dollars  to  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  for  services 
as  pastor  .  .  .”  (This  same  meeting  voted  to  enquire  into  the  expediency 
of  procuring  kerosene  lamps  for  the  meeting  house.) 

Dec.  8,  1868.  “Voted  to  concur  with  the  church  in  inviting  Rev.  A.  J. 
Chaplin  to  become  our  pastor.” 

Dec.  17,  1868.  “Voted  to  pay  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  600  dollars  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  a  donation.” 

March  27,  1869.  “Voted  to  raise  600  dollars  for  the  pastor’s  salary  and 
50  dollars  for  incidental  expenses.”  (N.  B.  the  minister  did  not  get  this 
last  sum.)  “Voted  also  to  allow  our  pastor  three  Sabbaths  in  a  year  for 
vacation.” 

March  17,  1871,  a  special  warrant  was  issued  to  call  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  question  of  raising  money  to  repair  the  meeting 
house. 

April  11.  “Voted  that  Elijah  Tyler,  Leonard  Stearns,  George  Stearns, 
and  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  be  a  Committee  to  superintend  the  repairs  and 
alterations  in  the  meeting  house.”  (The  lightning  rods  on  the  meeting 
house  were  put  in  good  order;  and  the  south  side  of  the  roof  was  “tinned.” 
Also  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  $350  or  R.  R.  Graves  of  New 
York.)  (This  was  Aug.  16,  1871.) 

March  20,  1872.  “Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  chosen  clerk  pro  tern.  Reports  on 
work  done,  or  to  be  done,  were  received.  $600  again  voted  for  pastor’s 
salary,  and  proviso  added  that  the  money  be  paid  quarterly.” 

April  6,  1874.  “Prayer  by  A.  J.  Chaplin  .  .  .  Voted  to  raise  six 
hundred  dollars  for  salary  of  Mr.  Chaplin.” 

Sfj  Sfc  jfc  *  H* 

No  further  entries  in  this  book  until  April  26,  1875.  At  which  time  it 

is  apparent  the  church  is  without  a  pastor. 

****** 

The  financial  problems  of  the  church  are  always  apparent  in  these 
records.  Salary  was  reduced  to  $450  and  parsonage  in  1875.  At  least 
considerable  repairs  were  accomplished  in  1872-73. 

Records  are  sketchy  and  often  almost  illegible. 

George  F.  Camp. 

Ill 

A  letter  dated  July  1,  1954,  to  Mrs.  F.  N.  Chaplin  from 
Rev.  Harold  E.  Cole,  Pastor  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
Ithaca,  New  York: 

The  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  Chaplin  was  the  pastor  of  this  church  be¬ 
tween  the  dates  of  April  8,  1889,  and  July  20,  1891,  according  to  our 
record  book. 
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There  is  no  one  now  living  in  our  membership  that  remembers  this 
Brother. 

However  I  have  gleaned  through  the  business  records  of  that  date  and 
have  come  up  with  the  following  which  I  quote  to  you,  but  before  doing  so 
I  would  say  that  he  came  to  Ithaca  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  when  the 
finances  were  low  and  payments  on  the  building  were  pressing.  Also 
that  he  came  at  a  salary  of  $500.00  a  year.  He  made  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  December  16,  1889: 

He  had  undertaken  the  work  of  finishing  the  house  of  worship,  and 
that  the  payments  on  the  exterior  were  nearly  balanced  besides  other 
minor  bills  having  been  settled.  He  had  pushed  the  subscriptions  past 
$1,000.00  and  through  the  courtesy  of  various  business  men  with  whom  he 
had  dealt  he  had  procured  time  on  the  balance  of  the  payment,  so  that  the 
bulk  would  not  become  due  until  along  in  1890. 

He  further  remarked  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  dedicate  the  house 
somewhere  about  the  first  of  February  as  the  sitting  would  be  here  about 
that  time.  Also  he  hoped  that  the  members  would  have  a  united  faith  in 
the  work  and  give  it  what  support  they  possibly  could. 

He  said  as  the  people  were  looking  for  a  good  church  in  this  vicinity, 
he  had  spared  no  pains,  toward  securing  a  neat  and  cosy,  yet  modest 
house  of  worship,  and  with  this  fact  in  view  he  had  expended  more  money 
toward  that  end,  than  he  would  have  done  had  it  been  otherwise. 

In  conclusion  he  invited  their  attention  to  the  appearance  of  both  build¬ 
ings  as  a  further  testimony  of  his  faith  works. 

On  May  5,  1891  — -  The  clerk  read  Brother  Chaplin’s  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  for  discussion  upon. 

Discussion  by  various  members  concerning  the  above  resulted  in  their 
not  accepting  Brother  Chaplin’s  resignation  but  in  giving  him  the  desired 
rest  which  he  needs  and  instructing  the  pulpit  committee  together  with 
Brother  Chaplin  to  supply  the  pulpit  until  the  Brother  is  able  to  rest  up 
and  go  on  with  his  work  here.  Also  that  we  have  a  donation  to  balance 
our  account  with  pastor.  On  Dec.  2,  1891,  the  Church  voted  to  draw 
$78.00  from  bank  to  pay  Brother  Chaplin’s  account  in  full. 

There  is  no  further  record  of  his  ministry  and  neither  do  we  know 
from  our  records  where  he  went. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Seneca  Baptist  Association  minutes  for 
the  session  of  1889.  You  will  note  that  his  name  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  these  records,  but  someone  got  the  initials  wrong  and  he  is  listed 
as  IT.  A.  Chaplin,  instead  of  A.  J.  Chaplin,  but  he  is  the  man  that  you  are 
looking  for  and  the  pastor  of  this  Church  between  the  dates  mentioned 
above.  [April  8,  1889  and  July  20,  1891.] 

Sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  information  about  your  relative 
when  he  was  here. 

I  am 

Sincerely  yours  in  Jesus  Name, 

Harold  E.  Cole, 

Rev.  Harold  E.  Cole,  Pastor. 
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IV 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Wayne  D.  Wood,  written 
Sept.  20,  1955,  from  Griswoldville,  Massachusetts  and  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  at  Colrain, 
Massachusetts,  1887  and  1888: 

My  father  and  mother  (George  and  Sarah  Maxam)  lived  not  far  from 
the  church.  Mr.  Chaplin  boarded  with  them.  I  was  a  young  child  but 
do  remember  him.  Mr.  Chaplin  had  his  rooms — one  on  the  first  floor  for 
a  study — the  room  above,  his  chamber.  He  paid  $4.00  a  week  for  board, 
his  two  rooms,  and  his  laundry. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Chaplin  had  his  breakfast  alone  .  .  .  He  was  rather  particular 
about  this  meal.  He  always  had  his  soft-boiled  egg,  and  a  special  dish 
called  “peasbros”  .  .  .  Those  were  the  days  of  hearty  breakfasts,  when 
potato,  meat,  pie  and  cheese  were  the  style.  This  special  dish  [of  dried 
peas  meal]  made  a  kind  of  porridge.  He  furnished  the  meal  .  .  .  The 
three-minute  eggs  gave  Mother  some  trouble,  though  she  tried  to  please. 
If  Mr.  Chaplin  ate  his  porridge  first,  the  eggs  were  too  hard,  if  he 
opened  the  eggs  the  minute  he  sat  down,  they  were  too  soft.  He  never 
failed  to  remark  on  the  eggs.  “Mrs.  Maxam,  these  eggs  are  a  bit  too 
hard.  Oh,  they  are  all  right,  but  I  like  them  cooked  three  minutes.”  Or, 
‘Mrs.  Maxam,  these  eggs  are  rather  soft.  I  like  them  cooked  three 
minutes.  Perhaps  you  will  time  them  tomorrow.”  Once  in  a  while  they 
were  just  right,  and  he  always  told  Mother  when  they  pleased  him  as 
well  as  when  they  did  not  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Chaplin  left  several  leather  bound  books.  I  think  his  name  was 
printed  on  the  outside  cover  .  .  .  Mother  called  them  his  old  sermons. 
They  were  written  in  Greek  or  Latin.  I  have  tried,  but  can  not  find 
any  of  them  in  Mother’s  things  .  .  .” 

'k 


Extracts  from  Sarah  Maxam’s  Journal 


1886 

Oct.  31  —  Mr.  Chaplin  from  Andover  preached.  George  paid  him  $5.00. 
Nov.  7,  Dec.  5,  and  Dec.  12  —  Mr.  Chaplin  preached. 

Dec.  12  —  We  voted  to  settle  him  as  our  pastor. 

1887 

Jan.  2  —  Mr.  Chaplin  began  his  work. 

Jan.  28  —  Three  ministers  here  today.  They  had  a  jolly  time. 

Feb.  6  —  52  at  church  today. 

Feb.  17  —  Fellowship  meeting  in  our  church.  103  in  the  morning.  130 
in  the  evening. 

April  7  —  Fast  Day  services.  Mr.  Chaplin  preached  at  the  Methodist 
Church.  45  out. 

June  23  —  Mr.  Chaplin’s  sisters  came  today. 
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Aug.  29  —  Mrs.  Bronson  and  Nellie  [Cornelia? — daughter  of  Mary 
Bronson]  left  today. 

Oct.  12  —  Mrs.  Carpenter  paid  her  board  bill,  $12.00. 

1888 

May  27  —  Mr.  Chaplin  preached  the  Memorial  Sermon.  House  full. 

Oct.  19  - —  0.  D.  Thomas,  State  Evangelist,  began  his  meeting. 

Nov.  13  —  He  closed  his  labors.  10  were  baptized. 

Dec.  9  —  Mr.  Chaplin  sick  and  did  not  preach.  [Unable  to  preach 
throughout  December]. 

Dec.  14  —  A  donation  party  was  given  Mr.  Chaplin.  Took  in  $49.00 
and  over. 

1889 

Jan.  13  —  Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin  resigned  as  pastor  of  Colrain  Baptist 
Church. 


FRANCES  YVONNE  BROSI  (Fritsie) 
and  HELEN  LOUISE  WHITE 
Distaff  members  of  the  Tenth  and  the 
Eleventh  generations  taking  the  sun  in  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  G 

FAMILY  RECORDS  FROM  BIBLE  OF 
RICHARD  BAILEY  CHAPLIN,  JUNIOR 

I.  Affidavit  of  Authenticity 
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Acheson,  Hannah  131 
Adams,  Abraham  37;  Benjamin 
38,  50 

Alexander,  Annie  143,  144 
Andrews,  Martha  Anne  (Stick- 
ney)  114;  Stephen  H.  114 
Andros,  Governor  29 
Arms,  Wealthy  104 
Artal,  Ann  221 

Asbury,  Eveena  143;  Katherine 
(Fanto)  143;  Lucille  Grace 
(Wilson)  143;  Luther  Sylvester 
143;  Molly  West  (Love)  143; 
Susanne  Linda  143 
Austin,  Abner  114;  Elizabeth 
(Wicks)  114;  Mary  Dell 
(Green)  185;  Richard  F.  185; 
Susan  M.  114 

Auten,  Alice  (Smith)  216;  An¬ 
drew  216;  Tula  Rose  203,  216 
Bailey,  Mary  45,  46,  47;  Rachel 
(Page)  46;  Richard  46 
Baldridge,  Lottie  143 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  59,  69 
Ball,  Jeanette  Juliet  201;  Martha 
Jane  202;  Martha  (Woosley) 
XVIII,  197,  201,  202;  William 
David  201,  202 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward  78 
Berry,  Abigail  Ann  112 
Beylick,  Calvin  Mark  209 ;  Frank¬ 
lin  Gregory  209;  Franklin  Paul 
209;  Genevieve  209;  John 
Ralph  209;  Rose  (Chaplin)  209; 
Sherman  Gregory  209;  Virginia 
Rose  209 

Black,  Hon.  James  D.  110 
Blair,  Edward  142,  247 ;  Elizabeth 
Sample  (Chaplin)  124,  125,  142, 
247 ;  Emma  142,  247 ;  Frank 

142,  247;  George  Wesley  142, 
247;  Isaac  124,  142,  247;  Mary 
Jane  142,  247;  Robert  142; 
Sarah  Columbia  142,  247 

Boardman,  Rev.  George  D.  68,  70 
Bojens,  Ken  183 
Bolles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  231 
Boutelle,  Squire  230 
Bowman,  Edna  (Wilson)  XVIII, 

143,  249;  Dr.  Jacob  N.  143 
Boynton,  Margaret  30;  Richard 

42;  Sarah  3,  41,  42,  44 
Bradstreet,  Mary  41 
Brady,  Grace  144 
Brocklebank,  John  44 
Bromwell,  Clarence  142;  Emma 
(Blair)  142 

Bronson,  Anne  (Chaplin)  70;  Rev. 
Benjamin  Franklin  70,  75  ;  Caro¬ 
line  72;  Rev.  Charles  70;  Cor¬ 


nelia  Conant  72;  Elsie  (Straf- 
fin)  71;  Mary  Lincoln  (Chap¬ 
lin)  72;  Rev.  Samuel  Jennings 
72;  Walter  Cochrane  71 
Brooks,  James  60 
Brosi,  Edward  George  175;  Fran¬ 
ces  Yvonne  175;  Helen  Mary 
(Chaplin)  XVIII,  175 
Brown,  Debbie  128;  John  128; 
Olive  (Gage)  108,  128,  129; 
Peter  (of  the  Mayflower)  128, 
129;  Peter  (of  Windsor,  Conn.) 
128,  129;  Samuel  108,  128; 

Capt.  Simon  49;  Sophia  51,  108, 
128,  248;  Susannah  51,  108,  128 
Brush,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  86;  Chris¬ 
tine  (Chaplin)  86;  Dunbar  86; 
Margaret  86 

Bufford,  Charles  M.  143;  Lucille 
(Asbury)  143 

Burpee,  Ann  (Chaplin)  41; 

Thomas  41 
Burt,  Ruth  89 

Campbell,  Alexander  XV,  122, 
130,  134,  137 

Carey,  Eustace  69,  78;  William 
77,  78,  80 

Carpenter,  Anna  72;  Fred  72; 
Marcia  (Chaplin)  72;  Thomas 
72 

Carr,  Evelyn  Ruth  200 
Chandler,  Rev.  James  40,  43,  47 
Chapin,  Rev.  Stephen  68 
Chaplin,  Abigail  Ann  (Berry)  112; 
Ada  (Coffin)  70,  105,  232,  241; 
Ada  Alma  (Smith)  145,  193; 
Addie  (Turner)  142;  Adele 
(Riggs)  193;  Adoniram  Judson 
70,  75,  78,  103-107,  230,  240- 
245;  Alice  221;  Almira  Augusta 
111;  Alta  (Wilkinson)  194;  Ann 
41;  Ann  (Artal)  221;  Ann 
Augusta  112;  Ann  Berry  111; 
Ann  (Kilbourne)  30,  32;  Anne 
Hasseltine  70,  78,  230;  Anna 
Newman  112;  Anne  (Ramsey) 
89;  Ann  (Theopold)  89;  Anne 
(Witcraft)  206;  Ansel  Burt  89; 
Asa  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XX,  XXI, 
3,  9,  43,  44,  45,  46-51,  58,  108, 
112,  113,  1'25,  126,  127,  130, 
203;  Benjamin  50,  51,  108-110, 
127,  128;  Benjamin  Franklin 
111;  Benjamin  Gage  111;  Ber¬ 
tram  Richard  XVIII,  124,  139, 
150,  151,  154,  159,  163,  164, 
166,  167,  171,  174,  175-180, 
203,  247,  249  ;  Bonnie  Anne  191, 
249;  Bigelow  102;  Caroline 
Emily  (Willcockson)  200,  203; 
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“Charlie”  186;  Charles  B.  110, 
111,  112;  Charles  Clifford  220; 
Charles  Francis  111;  Charles 
Franklin  174,  186-191,  249; 

Charles  Robbins  191,  249; 

Charles  Sumner  XVIII,  119, 
198,  217,  219-220,  221;  China 
Rosella  (Kendrick)  220;  Chris¬ 
tine  83,  86,  88;  Clara  221; 
Claude  Moore  209,  214-215; 

Clement  7;  Coles  101;  Cora 
Isabel  219;  Daniel  30,  41,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  138;  Col.  Daniel  23; 
David  30,  41,  42,  43,  92;  David 
Hogue  124,  125,  140,  145,  150, 
153,  162,  191-193,  247,  250; 
Dolores  Patricia  220;  Dorothy 
June  (Cole)  209,  213;  Dorothy 
(Hill)  174,  185,  249;  Dorothy 
Lou  185,  249;  Duncan  Dunbar 
86,  89,  90-92,  97;  Ebenezer  9, 
41,  42,  43,  49;  Edward  8;  Edith 
(Kingman)  92,  94;  Edith  Mary 
(Robinson)  207;  Edith  (Moel¬ 
ler)  99;  Elayta  May  221;  Elea¬ 
nor  Morton  (Withrow)  133, 
195,  197,  203,  206,  215;  Elinor 
102;  Elizabeth  13,  20,  30;  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Lisa)  101;  Elizabeth 
Anne  215;  Elizabeth  (Coles) 
101;  Elizabeth  (May)  99;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sample  137,  142,  247; 
Elizabeth  (Walton)  209,  214; 
Elizabeth  (West)  21,  22,  23,  30, 
41;  Ellen  92;  Elsa  (Sondern) 
89;  Fannie  (Myers)  86,  90-92; 
Frances  Prudentia  71;  Franklin 
Nichol  124,  125,  135,  138,  140, 
142,  147-175,  180,  186,  191, 
208,  211,  246-250;  George  129, 
133;  George  Henry  111;  George 
Walter  125,  219,  231;  Gertrude 
Helen  220;  Grace  (Darnall) 
145,  191,  193,  221;  Hannah 
O’Brien  58,  70,  75-81;  Harriet 
Emily  206;  Hazel  Roene  220; 
Helen  Mary  174,  175,  249;  He- 
man  White  83,  86,  87-90:  Henry 
129,  133;  Henry  C.  W.  112; 
Henry  Dunster  89;  Hugh  XV, 
XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  7,  9,  10,  11, 
12-21,  38,  48,  90,  206;  Dr.  Hugh 
92;  Ida  (Culver)  219;  Irene 
206;  James  Bailey  125,  174, 
180-186,  188,  191,  249,  250; 
James  Bigelow  102;  James  For¬ 
rest  220;  James  McDermott 
XVIII,  119,  124,  125,  133,  138, 
148,  198,  217-219,  221,  247; 
Jane  Ann  (Dunbar)  70,  81,  85, 


87,  90,  97;  Jeremiah  9;  Capt. 
Jeremiah  30,  31,  32-41,  42,  43, 
126;  Jeremiah  Brown  XVIII, 
124,  125,  128,  133,  140,  195- 
216,  203,  206,  215,  247;  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Jr.  XVIII,  70,  81-87, 
90,  97,  238-240;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Sen.  XV,  XVI,  23,  48,  49,  50, 
58-73,  74,  75,  77,  81,  84,  96, 
103,  109,  126,  127,  129,  138, 
227,  228,  231,  232,  233-238, 
240,  248;  other  Jeremiahs  41, 
43,  45,  46,  49,  112;  Jeremy  (of 
Bradford,  England)  9;  Jesse 
Leroy  124,  206;  Jessie  (Grimes) 
219,  221;  John  9,  20,  21,  30,  33, 
39,  126,  200;  John  O’Brien  59, 
68,  70,  74-75,  105;  John  Walter 
219;  John  Weston  220;  John 
Withrow  200;  Jonathan  21,  30, 
38,  39,  41,  42-45,  46,  49,  50, 
126;  Joseph  16,  17,  21,  22-31, 
32,  39,  41,  42,  43;  Joseph  Wil¬ 
son  203;  Josephine  99;  Julius 
Bailey  111;  Josephine  99;  Kath¬ 
erine  102;  Lawrence  46;  Ledru 
Guy  220 ;  Leighton  Douglas  221 ; 
Leighton  Neil  221;  Lela  206; 
Leroy  219;  Linda  92;  Lizzie 
Ellen  (Lawyer)  133,  218,  219, 
221;  Louise  (Creal)  174,  177; 
Lucy  41;  Lucy  Mitchel  90,  91; 
Lucy  E.  (Worthington)  89; 
Lydia  Ann  (Hogue)  133,  137, 
147,  191,  246-250;  Mabel  Elea¬ 
nor  211,  212,  216;  Maggie 

(Hunter)  142,  148,  175,  247; 
Marcia  72;  Marcia  (O’Brien) 
50,  59,  61,  62,  66,  69,  70,  74, 
75,  81,  85,  103,  227-232;  Mar¬ 
garet  98;  Margaret  (Boynton) 
30;  Margaret  Hogue  142,  246, 
247,  249,  250;  Marguerite 

(Spurback)  194;  Martha  XV, 
45,  51,  113-114;  Martha  Louise 
(Crowell)  86,  87;  Martha  Stick- 
ney  112;  Mary  41,  45;  Mary 
(Bailey)  XVI,  45,  46,  50,  58, 
84,  108,  113,  127;  Mary  (Brad- 
street)  41;  Mary  D.  70;  Mary 
Dell  185,  249;  Mary  Eleanor 
204;  Mary  Lincoln  72;  Mary 
Porter  112;  Mary  Stewart  99; 
Mary  (Watts)  XVIII,  87,  97; 
Maude  L.  (Graves)  219;  Maxine 
(Nordhaus)  102;  Maxwell  90, 
91,  92-97 ;  Mehitable  41 ;  Mehita- 
ble  (Hale)  45;  Mercy  41  ;  Mittie 
(Myers)  XXI,  142,  155,  165, 
180,  186,  244;  Muriel  Adele 
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194;  Muriel  Alberta  191,  193, 
247,  249;  Nathaniel  Webb  111; 
Norma  Lee  220;  Orville  (Pal¬ 
mer)  101;  Pearl  208,  209,  216; 
Philip  Theopold  89;  Priscilla 
Alden  92;  Rachel  200;  Ralph 
125,  126,  139,  195,  198,  202, 
206-213,  214,  216;  Ralph  Cole 
214;  Ralph  Evan  XVIII,  209, 
213-214;  Rebecca  (Poor)  41; 
Richard  98,  101;  Richard  Bailey, 
Jr.  XV,  123,  124,  125,  128,  129, 

133,  134-145,  147,  155,  191,  196, 
197,  200,  203,  208,  246-250; 
Richard  Bailey,  Sen.  XV,  XVII, 
50,  51,  108,  119,  125,  127-133, 

134,  191,  195,  217,  247,  248, 
250;  Richard  Bailey  III,  124, 

196,  199,  200,  203-206;  Richard 
Bryant  193,  194,  247,  249;  Rina 
Marie  (Moore)  202,  206,  213, 
214 ;  Robert  N.  102  ;  Robert  Tap- 
pan  XVIII,  89,  90;  Rose  207, 
209,  216;  Roy  Charles  221;  Rus¬ 
sell  125,  195,  198,  199,  203,  214- 
216;  Ruth  (Burt)  93;  Ruth 
(Robbins)  174,  190,  249;  Sarah 

41,  45;  Sarah  (Boynton)  3,  41, 

42,  44;  Sarah  (Hazen)  45; 

Sarah  (Jones)  145,  193;  Sarah 
M.  112;  Sarah  (Mclntire)  112; 
Sarah  (Seeton)  41;  Sophia 
(Brown)  XV,  51,  108,  123,  128, 
129,  131,  132,  134,  145,  195, 
217,  247-250;  Stewart  87,  97- 
102;  Susan  89,  112;  Susan 

(Webb)  111;  Susannah 
(Brown)  51,  108,  128;  Susan¬ 
nah  (Prescott)  45;  Susan  Watts 
99;  Talar  Lee  221;  Thomas  21; 
Tula  Rose  (Auten)  203,  216; 
Violet  (Sample)  125,  133,  195, 

197,  200,  247,  250;  William  8; 
William  Alonzo  111;  William. 
Brown  110,  112;  William  Law¬ 
rence  23;  William  Watts  99; 
Winfield  Scott  23 

Chapline,  Isaacke  8 
Charles  I  of  England  6-7 
Chinn,  Dennis  Richard  201;  Eve¬ 
lyn  Ruth  (Carr)  200;  Kathleen 
Dianne  201 ;  Richard  Samuel 
200;  Samuel  200;  Violet  Mar¬ 
cella  201;  Violet  (Woosley)  200 
Claflin,  Agnes  Elizabeth  86;  Gov¬ 
ernor  86 

Clark,  Jonathan  38 
Cleveland,  Grover  150 
Closterman,  Dorothy  206 
Coffin,  Ada  70,  104;  Robert  A. 


104,  241;  Wealthy  (Arms)  104 
Cole,  Dorothy  June  209,  213 ;  Effie 
May  213;  Elmer  Alan  213;  Har¬ 
old  E.  242,  243;  Jean  205 
Coles,  Elizabeth  101 
Colket,  Meredith  B.  Jr.  XVI 
Comins,  Isaac  22 

Conant,  Blandina  80;  Caroline  80; 
Clara  B.  80;  Hannah  O’Brien 
(Chaplin)  23,  58,  70,  75-81,  85, 
232;  Helen  M.  79;  Helen  (Stev¬ 
ens)  79;  Henry  D.  80;  Isabel 
80;  John  80;  Marcia  H.  80; 
Martha  (Willson)  80;  Mary  C. 
80;  Roger  76,  79;  Samuel  Still¬ 
man  79;  Susan  80;  Susan  H.  80; 
Thomas  J.  48,  49,  58,  68,  70, 
75,  76,  78,  79,  84,  85;  Thomas 
Oakes  80;  Thomas  Peters  79 
Condon  N.  105 

Contine,  Robert  L.  99;  Susan 
(Chaplin)  99 

Cook,  Chester  Jr.  185;  Dorothy 
Virginia  185;  Jamie  Chaplin 
(Green)  185 

Cramer,  Gottlieb  80;  Susan  H. 
(Conant)  80 

Creal,  Dr.  Charles  E.  177;  Estella 
(Vibbard)  177;  Louise  174,  177 
Cressey,  Mark  49 
Cross,  Mary  24 
Crossman,  Rev.  Abishai  47 
Crowell,  Martha  Louise  86,  87 
Cudworth,  Capt.  James  83,  84 
Culver,  Ida  219;  Jerry  219;  Mary 
219 

Cummings,  Anna  72;  B.  Frank  72; 
Gertrude  72 

Cummins,  Judge  David  113 
Curvey,  Alvera  (Worothy)  205; 
Carmen  Beatrice  205 ;  Dorothy 
(Closterman)  206;  Dorothy 
Dell  205;  Edith  204;  Homer 
Madison  206;  Louise  (Ham¬ 
burg)  206;  Mary  Eleanor 
(Chaplin)  XVIII,  204;  Mary 
Evelyn  204;  Mary  Gale  206; 
Perry  205;  Phyllis  May  206; 
Robert  Madison  204;  Robert 
William  206;  Sally  205;  Thomas 
Owen  205;  Vera  Bernice  204; 
Vernon  Barrett  205;  William 
Vernal  205 

Darnall,  George  Martin  191;  Grace 
145,  191,  247;  Laura  191 
Davis,  Rev.  R.  N.  171 
Daye,  Wm.  7 
Detore,  George  183 
Dickey,  Abigail  Ring  (Montague) 
112;  Annie  M.  112;  Charles 
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Edward  112;  Edward  Philbrick 
112;  Martha  Stickney  (Chaplin) 
112;  Susan  Brown  112;  William 
George  111,  112 
DiMaggio,  Vince  183 
Dodge,  Solomon  17;  William,  Jr. 
110 

Dorrance,  Grace  221 
Dresser,  John  14,  16,  18 
Dunbar,  Christine  88;  Christine 
(Mitchel)  81;  Duncan  81,  82, 
239  ;  Jane  Ann  70,  81 
Dunham,  Franklin  131 
Dunster,  Henry  84,  89 
Dwight,  Ellsworth  86;  Margaret 
(Brush)  86 
Edgar,  W.  A.  158 
Edmonds,  Mr.  50;  Jean  42 
Eddy,  Sherwood  93 
Elithorp,  Thomas  14 
Ellis,  Leola  (Chaplin)  9,  31;  Mil- 
ton  31 

Endicott,  Israel  65 
Errett,  Isaac  216 
Evans,  Thomas  93 
Ewing,  Rev.  48 
Fanto,  Katherine  Alberta  143 
Fink,  Edith  (Curvey)  204;  Wil¬ 
liam  204 
Fowler,  John  65 
Frazier,  Ann  113 
Gage,  Olive  129 
Garfield,  James  A.  85 
Geeres,  Lloyd  M.  205 
Glanders,  Amanda  200 
Gleason,  I.  W.  158 
Graves,  Maude  Lorena  219 
Green,  Jamie  Chaplin  185;  Mary 
Dell  Chaplin  185;  William  H. 
184,  185 

Griffith,  Clark  191 
Grimes,  Jessie  219,  221 
Gue,  Gurney  Chaplin  40 
Hacke,  Charles  205;  Charles 
Michael  205  ;  Dorothy  Dell  (Cur¬ 
vey)  205;  Gregory  Arthur  205 
Harriman,  Mary  (Chaplin)  41; 

Jonathan  41 ;  Elder  Samuel  47 
Hale,  Mehitable  45 
Hawthorne,  Elaine  144;  John 
Bradford  144;  Nancy  Lee  144 
Hazen,  Sarah  45;  Samuel  36 
Hewett,  Mrs.  Mary  203 
Hadsell,  Dan  173 
Hamburg,  Louise  206 
Havens,  Felix  158 
Hebert,  Wally  183 
Hill,  Dorothy  174,  185;  John  Mc¬ 
Farland  185 


Hitchcock,  Donald  194;  Muriel 
Adele  (Chaplin)  194 
Hoffman,  Frederick  131 
Hogue,  Charlotte  247 ;  David  137, 
138,  247,  248;  Elizabeth  247; 
John  247;  Jonathan  247;  Lydia 
Ann  133,  137,  247,  250;  Mar¬ 
garet  (Michener)  137,  247; 

Mary  247;  Orilla  247;  William 
247 

Holt,  W.  F.  157 
Hovey,  Squire  229 
Hubbell,  Carl  184 
Hunter,  Maggie  142,  148,  247 
Huse,  Marjorie  XVII,  38,  91 
Jackson,  Andrew  113;  Caleb  29; 
Elizabeth  (Chaplin)  20;  Jona¬ 
than  29;  Nicholas  20,  29 
James  I  of  England  6 
Jewett,  Abe  23;  Jacob  49;  John 
23;  Joseph  12,  19;  Maximilian 
12;  Paul  44 

Johnson,  Edward  7,  10,  19 
Jones,  Sarah  145 

Judson,  Adoniram  77,  78,  103; 

Ann  (Hasseltine)  77 
Keith,  Elizabeth  Anne  (Chaplin) 
215;  John  Emerson  215;  Wil¬ 
liam  215 

Kellogg,  Louise  143,  144 
Kendrick,  China  Rosella  220 
Kilbourne,  Ann  30,  32;  Joseph  32; 

Mary  (Trumbull)  32 
Kingman,  Annie  (Lee)  94;  Edith 
92,  94;  Rev.  Henry  94 
Langley,  Henry  131,  132,  138 
Lawyer,  Lizzie  Ellen  133,  218 
Lee,  Rev.  Edmund  Jennings  91; 

Lucy  M.  (Chaplin)  91 
Libby,  Mrs.  C.  S.  158 
Lombard,  C.  S.  158 
Lotspeich,  Claire  Helen  174;  Helen 
Mary  (Chaplin)  174;  Minnie 
(Bradshaw)  174;  Walter  Wiley 
174  249 

Loud,  E.  H.  80;  Marcia  H.  (Co- 
nant)  80 

Love,  Mollie  West  143 
McDermott,  Jane  131,  217;  James 
132,  217 

McDonald,  George  183 
McGraw,  John  181 
Mclntire,  Sarah  112 
Marshall,  Hannah  131;  Katherine 
Pope  27,  28;  Samuel  131,  132 
Martin,  Jonathan  132;  Joshua  132 
Mather,  Cotton  7 
Matthew,  Toby  6 
Maxam,  George  and  Sarah  244 
May,  Elizabeth  99 
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Mayo,  Janice  Patricia  220;  Judith 
Ann  220;  Norma  Lee  (Chaplin) 
220;  William  Roy  220 
Michener,  Margaret  247,  248 
Merrill,  Thomas  49 
Metcalf,  Joseph  P.  177 
Mighill,  17;  Nathaniel  40 
Miller,  Thomas  18 
Milligan,  Robert  138 
Minier,  Dr.  197 
Moeller,  Edith  99 
Moncure,  Carig  99 
Montague,  Abigail  Ring  112 
Moore,  Clement  Clark  98;  John 
Campbell  206;  Rina  Marie  202, 
206 

Mueller,  Barbara  102;  Christine 
102;  Elinor  (Chaplin)  102; 
Karl  102;  Robert  102;  Rudolf 
102 ;  Zoa  102 

Myers,  Mrs.  Dell  D.  186;  Fannie 
86,  90;  James  David  155;  Mary 
Richard  (Duvall)  155  ;  Mittie  U. 
142,  155 

Nairn,  James  193;  Muriel  (Chap¬ 
lin)  193 

Nelson,  Lieut.  Ephraim  40;  Joseph 
42;  Mercy  (Chaplin)  41;  Solo¬ 
mon  41,  42 

Nichol,  Franklin  130,  132,  147; 

Samuel  132 
Nordhaus,  Maxine  102 
Oakes,  Caleb  65 

O’Brien,  Hannah  (Tappan)  89; 
Jeremiah  62;  John  74;  Marcia 
S.  50,  59,  61,  69 
Page,  Capt.  Samuel  65 
Palmer,  Orville  101 
Parker,  Bigelow  102;  Katherine 
(Chaplin)  102;  Philip  M.  102 
Partridge,  Mr.  230 
Pattison,  R.  E.  63,  67,  234 
Pearson,  A1  209;  Capt.  John  43; 
John  29;  Noyes  49;  Virginia 
Rose  (Beylick)  209 
Persons,  Frederick  T.  78 
Phillips,  John  3 
Pierce,  Franklin  114 
Poor,  Eben  108;  Joseph  44;  Re¬ 
becca  41 
Porter,  Ned  184 
Prescott,  Susannah  45 
Putnam,  Archelaus  65;  Debbie 
(Brown)  128;  Simeon  128; 
Thomas  65 
Ramsey,  Anne  89 
Raymond,  Henry  J.  79 
Redington,  Mr.  232 
Ribelin,  Mabel  (Chaplin)  XVIII, 


208,  211,  216;  Wilber  David 

211,  212 

Riggs,  Adele  193 

Robbins,  Annie  (Rice)  190,  Ruth 
Llewellyn  174,  190;  William  R. 
Sr.  190 

Roberts,  Frances  145 
Robinson,  Edith  Mary  207 ;  Kate 
211 

Roehr,  Dolores  Patricia  (Chaplin) 
220;  Lee  220 

Rogers,  Rev.  Ezechi  3,  7-9,  12,  17, 
40;  Daniel  39;  Nathaniel  7 
Root,  Anna  (Bronson)  70 
Ruple,  Colonel  131 
Russell,  Charles  W.  112;  Susan 
Brown  (Dickey)  112 
Rust,  Carrie  F.  114 

Sample,  Violet  133,  135,  137,  247, 
248,  250 

Schaller,  Jean  (Cole)  205;  Joseph 
204;  Mary  Evelyn  (Curvey) 
204;  Richard  204;  Richard  Kurt 
205 

Scofield,  Harriet  XVIII  24,  25 
Searle,  Elizabeth  (Chaplin)  30; 
John  30 

Secton  (or  Seeton?) ,  Sarah  41 
Shepard,  Jeremiah  28 
Shove,  widow  23 

Shute,  Mrs.  W.  M.  (Mary  Chaplin) 
XVIII,  37 

Smith,  Ada  Alma  145,  193;  Rev. 
Hezekiah  47 

Snow,  Louis  80;  Robert  80;  Susan 
(Conant)  80 
Sondern,  Elsa  89 

Spofford,  Deacon  Daniel  43;  John 
38 ;  Moody  43 
Spurbach,  Marguerite  194 
Sterns,  Carmen  Beatrice  (Curvey) 
205;  Harry  205 

Stevens,  Helen  C.  F.  79;  James 
Blaine  202;  Kenneth  Brian  202; 
Martha  (Ball)  202;  Martha  Jane 
(Marti)  202;  Rose  Marie  202 
Stevenson,  Adlai  149 
Stewart,  George  96 
Stickney,  Anne  Elizabeth  114; 
Ann  (Frazier)  113;  Alice  Maria 
114;  Carrie  (Rust)  114;  Charles 
Henry  114;  Frank  114;  Frede¬ 
rick  Austin  114;  Jeremiah  Chap¬ 
lin  113;  John  51,  113;  John 
Buffington  114;  Martha  Anne 
114;  Martha  (Chaplin)  50,  51, 
113-114,  127;  Susan  M.  (Aus¬ 
tin)  114 

Stillman,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  69 
Straffin,  Elsie  Maion  71 
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Streator,  Lyman  P.  131,  137,  195 
Strieker,  Edward  A.  92 
Sumner,  Thomas  18 
Tapson,  Danny  184 
Terry,  Bill  181,  182 
Theopold,  Ann  89;  Harriet  89; 
Philip  89 

Thurston,  Daniel  36;  Capt.  ^ich- 
ard  43,  49 

Thompson,  Rupert  183 
Todd,  James  44 
Turner,  Addie  142,  150 
Tyler,  Job  36,  42 
Ulrey,  S.  J.  158 

Van  Kirk,  Hamilton  132;  Henry 
132 

Valenzuela,  Larry  Dean  201;  Lin¬ 
da  Jean  201;  Frank  Leon  201; 
Ronald  Leon  201;  Shirley  Ann 
201;  Violet  Marcella  (Chinn) 
201 

Wade,  Colonel  Nathaniel  49 
Walton,  Anna  (Simpson)  214; 
Elizabeth  209,  214;  Francis 

Marion  214 

Watts,  Mary  87,  97;  Mary  Bige¬ 
low)  97;  Lieut.  Commander 
William  97 

Weart,  Elayta  May  (Chaplin)  221; 
George  S.  Jr.  221;  Major  G.  S. 
221;  Terry  Ann,  221;  Trudy 
Jane  221 
Webb,  Susan  111 
West,  Elizabeth  21-24;  Mary 
(Cross)  22,  23;  Twiford  22-24 
Wetterau,  Alan  99;  Carig  (Mon¬ 
cure)  99;  Gretchen  99;  John 
99;  Margaret  (Chaplin)  98; 
Mark  99;  Robin  99;  Rudolf  98 
Wheeler,  Elder  131 
Whipple,  Stephen  65 
White,  Claire  (Lotspeich)  174; 
Roderick  Donald  174;  Helen 
Louise  174;  Sharon  Elaine  174 


Whitefield,  George  47,  48 
Willcockson,  Caroline  Emily  200, 
203;  Caroline  (Spears)  203; 
William  203 

Williams,  Columbia  (Blair)  142; 
John  V.  142;  Roger  48,  72;  Ted 
183  184 

Wilkinson,  Alta  194 
Wills,  R.  E.  158 
Willson,  Martha  80 
Wilson,  Candice  144;  Charlton 
Minor  145;  Donald  Lawrence 
144;  Donald  Minor  143,  247, 
249;  Edna  Beazell  143,  249; 
Elaine  Genevieve  144;  Frances 
(Roberts)  145;  Grace  (Brady) 
144;  Lottie  (Baldridge)  143; 
Lucille  Grace  143,  249;  Mamie 
Genevieve  XVIII,  129,  142,  249; 
Margaret  Hogue  (Chaplin)  140, 
142,  192,  246,  247,  250;  Rich¬ 
ard  Minor  144,  145;  Washing¬ 
ton  124,  140,  142,  150,  247 
Wilton,  Mrs.  207 
Winslow,  Annie  M.  (Dickey) 
XVIII,  62,  67,  90,  112;  Edward 
23;  Leslie  M.  112;  Rev.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  7 

Witcraft,  Anne  206 
Withrow,  Eleanor  Morton  133,  195 
Wood,  Mrs.  Wayne  D.  244 
Woosley,  Amanda  (Glanders)  200; 
Charles  Alexander,  198,  200; 
Charles  W.  200;  Clyde  A.  200; 
Kate  200;  Martha  Jane  201; 
Maude  XVIII  200;  Violet  200; 
Violet  Sample  (Chaplin)  125, 
195,  197,  198,  200,  216;  Web¬ 
ster  200 

Worothy,  Alvera  205 
Worthington,  Lucy  89;  Robert 
Briggs  89;  Velnette  (Cheney) 
89 

Wright,  Floyd  206;  Lela  (Chap¬ 
lin)  206;  Robert  206 
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